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IT’S REA 


TUP A MABEL’S F 


Our new rip roaring comedy song by ALEX GERBER and ABNER SILVER, with enough extra verses and “punch” 
catch lines to KEEP YOU SINGING AND YOUR AUDIENCE YELLING FOR A SOLID TEN 
MINUTES. LEARN IT FROM THIS—in the meantime write or wire for orchestration 


df Up In Mabel’s Room 
Words by Music by 
ALEX GERBER ABNER SILVER 


Brightly (Not too fase > 





ae 


know a my oy Ma-bel who ——— o-ver me, Room num-ber thir- ty 
nev- er sweet-heartscould ev-er be so true, Or e- ven bill and 


nope Bp ee gan tg Bp T 
they're mar- ried bout amonth or two, And 





— And rey ees rack-et up a- bove! 
——— Their Toot-sie Woo stuff will dis-ap - pear. 
> 


ae 





&- 
Copyright MCMXIX by M. Witma = & 
W.W.ASONS 1551-2 International Copyright Se« 


Sons ° 
ed M.W.ASONS 1591-2 


A FEW EXTRA CATCH LINES: 


3. She weighs two hundred, what a heavy Swede. 
No wonder her poor Hubby is knock-kneed. 


1. He says to her let’s parles vous francais. 
She says not now, but later on I may. 


2. She rolls right off his lap each night, I fear 4. I never heard of such a loving pair. 
She falls and almost breaks our chandelier. Last night they almost broke their morris chair. 


Already being sung by some of the great headliners that know the value of “sure fire material’ when they hear it. 
All kinds of double versions for two men, two women, also a corking good double for boy and girl. 








Professional Copies and Orchestrations can be had at any one of the branches of 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


DIGGING INTO VAUDEVILLE 


7 ——— 
Sessions Began Monday. Commission’s Counsel Asks All 


of Questions. 


Pat Casey Called “The Ironer Out.” 


White Rats Actively on Hand. Hearings May 


Continue Many Weeks. 


Government’s 


Counsel Believes Vaudeville Should 
Be “Washed Up.” Verbatim 
Report of Proceedings. 





Pat Casey was excused from direct 
examination by Chief Counsel Walsh 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
Tuesday afternoon at 3.30, after tes- 
tifying continuously, other than for 
the usual interruptions, from 11.30 
Monday morning. Cross examination 
of Mr. Casey by the attorneys for the 
respondents (with the exception of 
VARIETY) was delayed until Wednesday 
morning through technicalities con- 
cerned with the introduction into the 
records of many advertisements pub- 
lished in Variety during 1916 and 1917 
by the Vaudeville Managers’ Protec- 
tive Association and the White Rats. 


Wednesday the cross examination of 
the witnesses was concluded around 3 
o’clock, a Mr. Gugler of the Keith book- 
ing office slated to follow on the wit- 
ness stand. 


The lengthy examination of Mr. 
Casey as general representative for 
the V. M. P. A. went into the matter 
of the organization’s formation, its 
present personnel in membership, its 
officers, the operation of vaudeville in 
general for the past 20 years, and 
more intimately the conduct of the 
V. M. P. A. during the years men- 
tioned above, when the White Rats as 
an organization developed and called 
a strike in several vaudeville theatres, 
in and outside of New York City. The 
hearings before Examiner Charles S. 
Moore in Federal Courtroom No. 1 
of the Woolworth building, brought 
out the relations of a vaudeville agent 
toward a_ vaudeville act, the fee 
charged, the agent’s and act's rela- 
tions with a booking office and the 
connection of the booking office with 
the managers, represented in it. 

The matter of the promotion and or- 
ganization of the National Vaudeville 
Artists was gone into with the wit- 
ness. 

Mr. Casey on the witness stand 
under the direct examination stead- 
fastly refused to express a decided 
opinion on any matter -not concerned 
or connected with his dual capacity as 


general representatie of the V. M. P. A. 
an dthe controller of the Pat Casey 
Agency. 

Early in the proceedings when Mr. 
Casey was asked what his duties 


consisted of in the V. M. P. A. chair, ° 


he stated he ironed out troubles 
between the managers and the artists. 
Thereafter Mr. Walsh often referred 
to Mr. Casey as “the ironer out.” The 


CLEVELAND HIP. LEASE PASSES. 


Cleveland, Feb. 5. 

Virtual confirmation of the passing 
of the lease of the Hippodrome here 
from B. F. Keith interests to Walter 
Rosenberg in association with another 
New Yorker was made to-day. The 
new tenants, however, do not take 
possession until 1921, since the Keith 
lease has about two and a half years 
yet to run. The Hip is in the hands 
of trustees who offered the Keith 
interests a renewal provided an in- 
crease of rent was agreed on at the 
end of the present lease. The vaude- 
ville men are said to have replied they 
didn’t want the house -after three 
years, which may indicate a plan to 
build a new Keith vaudeville theatre 
here. 

It*was explained the present rent 
paid by the Keith interests does not 
cover the carrying charges. Originally 
A. L. Erlanger was interested in secur- 
ing the Hip lease by Rosenberg, the 
arrangements having been said to be 
that Mr. Erlanger supply the cash to 
secure the house, Rosenberg being 
given a 25 per cent. interest for pro- 





27 to 41 in this issue. 





INVESTIGATION REPORTS 


VARIETY, in its weekly issues, will publish the daily official 
report, verbatim, during the continuance of the hearings before 
the Federal Trade Commission in New York City, in the matter 
of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association and others. 


The verbatim reports for Feb. 3rd and 4th appear on pages 








chief counsel for the Commission, 
during objections by the attorneys for 
the respondents, frequently mentioned 
that this was a good time to “wash 
up vaudeville,” (not uttering it, how- 
ever, in the theatrical sense). The 
consensus of opinion of those of both 
sides to the federal action who at- 
tended the hearings seemed to agree 
with Mr. Walsh, that as the Govern- 
ment had started the investigation of 
vaudeville, it might as well be gone 
through with to a finish, to clear up 
the “reports,” “stories” and bitterness 
accumulating for the past many years, 
as represented in the large majority 
by present or past members of the 
White Rats. 

Some surprise expressed itself in the 
courtroom Tucsday afternoon, after 
Mr. Casey had been turned over for 
cross examination, when Mr. Walsh 
entered several objections to the intro- 
duction of advertisements in VARIETY, 
authorized by the White Rats, and 
which were offered in evidence by the 
attorneys for the V. M. P. A. The 


(Continued on page 27) 


motion. It is also stated the money, 
however, was to have been supplied by 
Marcus Loew who was to have re- 
ceived 50 per cent., while Mr. Er- 
lander’s share would have actually 
been 25 per cent. 

Jockeying by attorneys led Rosen- 
berg to interest another New Yorker. 
The latter and Rosenberg raised $25,000 
cash, each putting up an equai sum, 
given the trustees as the first advance 
payment. 

It is probable, however, Rosenberg 
expects to dispose of his option on 
the lease before the time comes to 
take tenancy. 

The report that Walter Rosenberg, 
now in Cleveland, had adjusted the 
stage labor matter with the Cleveland 
union and Hip could not be confirmed 
at the New York quarters of the I. A. 
T. S. E. Vice President Matthews, in 
charge of the Alliance offices, stated 
that not a word had been received from 
‘leveland since the Hip changed hands 
and that the road call was still in force 
until further notice. 


Welcome home, boys. CHAS. ALTHOFF, 
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MUSIC INDUSTRIES ORGANIZE. 

At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Music Publishers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, held in the organization head- 
quarters this week, it was unanimously 
decided to affiliate with the Music In- 
dustries Chamber of Commerce, a new 
organization comprising all the allied 
trades to the music profession. 

A committee composed of Ed. Marks, 
Chas. K. Harris and Isadore Witmark 
reported upon the Commerce proposi- 
tion and upon the committee’s recom- 
mendation the publishers voted for 
affiliation. 

The Chamber of Commerce is com- 
posed of the Greater N. Y. Music Pub- 
lishers and Retailers Assn., The Music 
Publishers’ Protective Assn., National 
Music Publishers’ Assn., National Mu- 
sic Roll Manufacturers, Music Supply 
Assn., National Piano Mfgs. Assn., Na- 
tional Musical Merchandise Assn., Mu- 
sic Supplies Assn., Assn. of Piano 
Tuners, National Assn. of Piano Trav- 
elers and the Band Instrument Mfgs. 
Assn. 

At the same meeting it wes reported 
the jobbers were anxious to organize 
and implored the aid and cooperation 
of the Publishers’ Association in this 
direction. 


GENERAL STRIKE IN SEATTLE. 
Seattle, Wash., Feb. 5. 

A general strike has been ordered 
here to become effective to-morrow 
(Thursday) morning, which, it is be- 
lieved, will tie up all theatres and 
other business lines in the city. 

No heat or light will be procurable 
nor will there be any janitor service. 
60,000 union workers are affected by 
the vote, the affiliated unions walking 
out in sympathy for the ship yard 
workers. 

Tacoma is to be tied up the same 
day, and it is likely the movement will 
spread along the entire coast. Mar- 
shal law will probably be the rule 
since the only unions in the city not 
voting to strike are those in the Fed- 
eral empioy and the gas workers. 

It is expected suffering and priva- 
tions will result if the strike lasts 
beyond a few days. 


SUCH IS FAME. 

When it became known that A. H. 
Woods intended sailing for England to 
produce in London, his friend “Zit” of- 
fered to procure for him a letter of in- 
troduction from Arthur Brisbane to 
Lord’ Nortlictiffe.: Woods. expressed... 
himself as grateful for the courtesy and 
“Zit” called up Brisbane. 

“Who is Woods?” asked Brisbane. 

“He’s the big theatrical producer,” 
answered “Zit.” 

“What plays has he ever produced?” 
persisted Brisbane. 
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A. H. WOODS’ ENGLISH INVASION 
ANTAGONIZES LONDON MANAGERS 





Butt, De Courville and Lorrilard & Grossmith May Combine 


to Keep Him from Getting Foothold. 


London 


Influences Placed Obstacles to Prevent 
Opening of “Friendly Enemies.” 





London, Feb. 5. 

There is a feeling of resentment here 
on the part of the English managers 
against what they term “the invasion 
of London” by A. H. Woods, due here 
this week. On his arrival the New 
York manager may discover at least 
three Londen managers in the line-up 
against him. 

Until a week ago it was believed that 
some managers would pull sufficient 
wires to prevent the production here 
of the Woods play “Friendly Enemies.” 
They did manage to have the censors 
hold up the production for quite some 
time. Now the piece is due to open 
at the Haymarket, Feb. 12, under the 
title of “Uncle Sam.” 

The managers, who it is believed 
form the trinity opposing the entrance 
into active London theatricals of 
Woods are named here as Sir Alfred 
Putt, Albert de Courville and Loril- 
lard & Grossmith. The latter firm se- 
cured the rights for London from 
Klaw & Erlanger for “The Girl Be- 
hind the Gun,” for the Middlesex (now 
being remodeled) sometime in March. 

If all the London producers refused 
to do business with Woods it will be 
impossible for him to obtain a foot- 
hold here, even if wanting to lease a 
theatre. Theatres cannot be obtained 
for love or money. The Garrick was 
leased two years ago at a weekly ren- 
tal of $750 and now is bringing $2,000, 
the building having been subleased 
{cur times during that period at an in- 
crease on each occasion. The Strand 
was originally let for $900 and today its 
rental is $1,750 a week. 


BARRY REVIVING “CRICHTON.” 
” London, Feb. 5. 

Sir James M. Barrie has signed a 
contract for the production of “The 
Admirable Crichton” in Paris the 
coming fall season with Gernier in the 
leading role. 

When Charles Frohman produced 
the piece in London with William Gil- 
lette he took the show over to Paris 
“*! a single night, playing it in Eng- 
lish. 


STARS FOR HALLS. 
London, Feb. 5. 

Gerald DuMaurier, Godfrey Tearle 
ind Henry Ainley, released from the 
army, are unable to appear on the 
itage owing to their theatres being 
tilled with successes. They will prob- 
ably appear in the music halls in 
‘ketches. 


OPERA FOR PRESIDENT. 
Paris, Feb. 5. 

A gala performance cf grand opera 
n honor of President Wilson and 
nembers of the Peace Committee is 
announced for Feb. 11, the proceeds 
to go to France’s disabled soldiers so- 
ciety. The program will be Berlioz’s 
‘Faust.” 


London, Feb. 5. 
Grossmith & Laurillard will produce 
lilly of Bloomsbury,” a comedy 
adapted from Ian Hay’s novel of the 


same name, at the Apollo as soon as 


possession of the house is obtainable. 


Weedon Grossmith will play the lead. 

“Soldier Boy” is running along suc- 
cessfully at the Apollo and gives every 
indication it will remain till spring at 
least. 


BERNHARDT IN RECITAL. 


Paris, Feb. 5. 

Mme. Sarah Bernhardt is appearing 
to-day at a matinee performance at 
the Theatre Athenee, the occasion be- 
ing a memorial to Rostand. This is 
the first appearance of Bernhardt in 
Paris since her return. She will re- 
cite. 


LONDON BUSINESS OFF. 
London, Feb. 5. 

Labor unrest and the wintry weather 
have had an adverse effect on the Lon- 
den theatres. There is a heavy de- 
cline in business, which is less notice- 
able with straight plays than with 
musical comedies. 

A strike of the employes in the tube 
railways declared this week will have 
serious results as they are the main 
transport system for this city. 


ROBEY LEAVES ALHAMBRA. 
London, Feb. 5. 

George Robey leaves the cast of 
“The Bing Boys on Broadway” at the 
Alhambra next week, starting re- 
hearsals of the new revue to be put 
on at the Hippodrome. 

The salary and compensation pay- 
able for his release from other con- 
tracts will cost Moss Empires $5,000 
weekly. 


“CHINESE PUZZLE” REVIVED. 
London, Feb. 5. 

The revival of “A Chinese Puzzle” 
at the New Theatre will hold the stage 
for months, Lillian Braithwaite, Ethei 
Irving and Leon M. Lion repeating 
their former successes. The newcomers 
are Athol Stewart, Charles Kenyon, 
who are equally successful. 


“ENEMIES” CAST ARRIVES. 
London, Feb. 5. 
The American company to appear 
here in “Friendly Enemies,” now called 
“Uncle Sam,” has arrived and includes 
Louise Closser Hale. The production 
is scheduled for Feb. 13. 


Butt Casting “Hullo America.” 
London, Feb. 5. 
Sir Alfred Butt has failed to secure 
Ina Claire for the Palace and has en- 
gaged Cicely Debenham to replace 
Elsie Janis in “Hullo America.” Ray- 
mond Hitchcock will join the cast at 
the same time. 


Stoll Wants Weber and Fields. 
London, Feb. 5. 
Oswald Stoll is negotiating for the 
appearance of Weber and Fields, the 
proposition being for them to produce 


and appear in the next Alhambra revue. 


“Better 'Ole” at Finsbury. 
London, Feb. 5. 
“The Better 'Ole” was presented at 
Finsbury Park. Martin Adeson is 
splendid in the role of Ole Bill. 


DUPREZ COMING OVER. 
London, Feb. 5. 

Fred. Duprez has booked passage 
for America, intending to pay a visit 
to New York. He figures that “Soldier 
Boy,” in which he is appearing at the 
Apollo, would have petered out ere this 
and arranged to star in a revue for 
Wylie & Tate, to go out in March. 
It is to be called “The. Follies of 
1919.” 

“Soldier Boy” is, however, in its 
eighth month and the piece is still 
going as strong as ever. The revue 
proposition will have to be shelved un- 
til later. 


“PASTEUR” WELL RECEIVED. 
Paris, Feb. 5. 

The production of Sacha. Guitry’s 
play, “Pasteur,” awaited with much in- 
terest, the Theatre du Vaudeville, final- 
ly came off Jan. 23 and was enthusi- 
astically received, but a short run is 
anticipated as the piece is mainly a 
biographical study of the famous chem- 
ist. 

The title role is held by the author’s 
father, Lucien Guitry, who is splendid. 
There are no female roles, at the de- 
sire of the family of the late Professor 
Pasteur. 


“OH JOY” LIKED. 
London, Feb. 5. 
“Oh Joy” had its premiere at the 
Kingsway Jan. 27, and met with a 
hearty reception. Jerome Kern’s mu- 
sic was greatly appreciated. 
Beatrice Lillie, Dot Temple, Billy 
Leanard and Tom Powers all scored. 


PRICES RAISED FOR “OH JOY.” 
London, Feb. 5. 

Grossmith & Laurillard have abol- 
ished the “pit” at the Kingsway for 
the run of “Oh Joy” and raised the 
price of the stalls (orchestra) to $3.75. 
Jerome Kern’s music and Tom Powers 
acting are the outstanding features of 
the piece. 


KELLOGG LEAVES “SIZ ZAG.” 
Paris, Feb. 5. 
Shirley Kellogg has quit “Siz Zag” at 
the Folies Bergere, but Daphne Pol- 
lard and Fred. Kitchen remain. The 
revue is’ running along satisfactorily. 


“His Royal Happiness” Presented. 
London, Feb. 5. 
At the Oxford, Bernard Hishin, by 
arrangement with Charles Gulliver, 
presents “His Royal Happiness” at a 
series of matinees commencing Feb. 
17. 


Richard Thornton’s Birthday. 
London, Feb. 5 
Richard Thornton, founder of Moss 
Empires, celebrated his 80th birthday 
yesterday. He looks and acts like a 
man of 50. 
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LOIS MEREDITH 

This picture was taken about six miles back 
of the American trenches on the Argonne front. 
Miss Meredith was with one of the Over There 
Theatre League Units that went to the front 
with the troops. As the picture shows, it was 
necessary for the entertainers to wear steel hats 
and gas masks, the same as the troops. Army 
commanders say the effect of American giris 
entertaining under such dangerous conditions 
did much for the morale of the troops. 





DEATHS ABROAD. 


Paul Margueritte, the writer, who 
collaborated with his brother Victor 
in a number of popular books, died 
suddenly at Hossegor, in the Landes 
district, France, Dec. 29, at the age of 
58. He was staying with his friend 
Rosney. He-was the eldest son of 
General Margueritte, who led the 
charge of the African cavalry in 1870 at 
Sedan. The Franco-Prussiaf war fur- 
nished the two brothers with much ma- 
terial for their stories. 





Xavier Leroux, musician, born in 
Italy, died in Paris, Feb. 1. He was 
the composer of “Chemineau,” which 
was performed by the Chicago Opera 
Co. He was professor of Musical 
Composition of the Paris Conservatory 
for many years. 


“PA-RI-KI-RI” GOOD. 


Paris, Feb. 5. 

A second edition of the revue “Pa- 
Ri-Ki-Ri” was offered by L. Volterra 
Feb. 1 on the departure of Maurice 
Chevalier from the cast of the Casino 
de Paris. Mistinguett and Max Dearly 
renewed their creation of the apache 
dance. Oyra has been retained and 
made good. 

Dearly appears in a couple of scenes, 
and made good, though his day for this 
kind of acting seems to be nearing its 
end. He is still a fine comedian, but 
not a revue performer. Maurince, the 
dancer, did not appear. 

Another revue for the Casino is be- 
ing prepared by P. L. Flers. 


DULL NEW COMEDY. 
London, Feb. 5. 

“Purse Strings,” by Bernard Parry, 
produced at the Garrick Jan. 28 is an 
unambitious domestic comedy contain- 
ing some humor. 

Lyn Harding» Kennet Douglas, Amy 
Brandon and Gladys Maud worked 
hard to give it life. 


DRURY LANE NOT YET SOLD. 


London, Feb. 5. 

No disposition has yet been made 
of the Drury Lane. Oswald Stoll and 
Charles Gulliver, jointly, have offered 
the shareholders preference’ shares 
(preferred stock) equal to $1,015,000 
carrying interest at the rate of seven 
per cent. The present synricate is 
capitalized at $625,000. 


FEDERATION’S REPORT. 
London, Feb. 5. 
The annual report of the Variety 
Artistes’ ‘Federation shows that in 
spite of troublous times the Federation 
made substantial progress and _ in- 
creased its membership, also funds in 
hand and has created better relations 
between the artists and managers. 
Fred. Russell, chairman, was com- 
pelled to resign through overwork. 


WAR PRISONERS PRODUCING. 
London, Feb. 5. 
At Queens Hall, Ruhleben’s Follies, 
original troupe of 20 strong, are ap- 
pearing for three weeks, presenting a 
program arranged in a prisoners’ camp 
during captivity, wearing the costumes 
improvised there. 


“Younger Generation,” Again. 
London, Feb. 5. 

At the Lyric, Hammersmith, Nigel 
Playfair revived Stanley Houghton’s 
“The Younger Generation.” Playfair 
is strongly supported by Stanley 
Drewitt, Ada King and Anne Desmond. 
The piece is followed by “La Serva 
Padrona,” a pleasant operatic trifle, 
well played by Grace Crawford, John 
Barclay and Tom Reynolds. 


Shirley Kellogg Rehearsing. 
London, Feb. 5. 
Shirley Kellogg has returned from 
ae to attend rehearsals of “Joy 
ells.” 
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VAUDEVILLE 








THEATRE LICENSE HELD UP IN 
CHICAGO’S WAR ON “SPECS” 





City Council Makes Report of Investigation of K. & E. and 


Vaudeville Houses. 


Licenses Now 35 Days Overdue. 


Shubert Theatres Have No Trouble in Getting Authori- 
ties’ Approval. Prominent Ticket Broker Served 


with Court Summons. 


Crisis is Reached. 





Chicago, Feb. 5. 

« The report of James W. Breen, as- 
sistant corporation counsel, who has 
been investigating charges that a num- 
ber of Loop theatres still were par- 
ties to ticket scalping was made yes- 
terday, and one arrest created consid- 
erable turmoil. Mr. Breen set forth 
in his report that the principal offend- 
ers were the Colonial, Olympic, Illinois, 
Powers, Blackstone, Palace and Majes- 
tic, the last two named being vaude- 
ville houses. All the houses men- 
tioned with the exception of the Palace 
and Majestic are K. & E. theatres, 
and Mr. Breen gave prominence to 
the fact that all the Shubert string 
had in no way attempted to evade the 
ordinance against scalping, but that 
they had helped the authorities to 
“beat” the ticket brokers. The re- 
port mentions the “supporting” houses 
they being the Garrick, Princess, 
Woods, Studebaker, La Salle and 
Cort. The latter house is independent 
in policy, as in a way is the La Salle, 
although Comstock, Elliott and Gest, 
its managers, are affiliated with the 
Shuberts. 

Drastic measures are threatened 
against the offending theatres. It is 
not believed that the ordinance against 
scalping could be evaded since the 
licence applications for theatres speci- 
fically defined the law, which provides 
that no theatre may deal with “specs,” 
that the price of tickets be printed 
thereon and that no ticket must be 
sold over the printed price. Viola- 
tion of that ordinance leaves such 
theatres open to cancellation of their 
licenses. It is understood that some 
of the theatres had not received li- 
censes, but if so there is no explana- 
tion as to why they have been allowed 
to operate. 

The clean bill of health given the 
Shubert house and the allegations 
against the K. & E. houses was con- 
sidered peculiar in light of the fact 
that it was the K. & E. group that first 
announced severance of all relations 
with the scalpers and making that a 
feature in their daily advertising. 

There is little doubt but that the 
entire fight against the ticket brokers 
was precipitated by the Shuberts. The 
argument between the Shuberts and 
Charles Collins of the Evening Post 
which is still going on, resalted in the 
Post turning up alleged instances of 
scalping at Shubert houses, the latter 
finally bringing the matter to an is- 
sue to clear the charges and incidental= 
ly show up the other houses. It is fur- 
ther intimated that John Garrity, the 
Shubert representative at the Garrick, 
being a cousin of chief of police Gar- 
rity, may have had something to do 
with Mr. Breen’s report, but of course 
that is not known. 

It is known, however, that several 
methods to keep the brokers going 
were devised and used ever since the 
start of the season. Some houses ap- 
pointed brokers as box office repre- 
sentatives and tickets were sold on 
a commission basis. .There is nothing 
in the law stipulating the price which 
may be charged, and therefore a ticket 
marked $2.50 and sold to the scalpers 
under that figure was within the law. 
It was charged that there were two 
sets of tickets out for certain houses 
for a time. 

Inside reports explain how the Shu- 





bert houses escaped being caught in 
the Breen investigation. It was said 
that the Shuberts were advised by 
Lev™ Mayer to “lay off” any attempt 
to evade the ordinance and that they 
had followed that advice. 

A warrant was issued for Mrs. Flor- 
ence Couthoui, one of the principal 
brokers, by Judge Trude on evidence 
furnished by two boy sidewalk scalp- 
ers. The warrant showed the determ- 
ination of city authorities to curb the 
brokers and is considered a dangerous 
situation for the alleged offenders in 
view of the fact that Judge Trude is 
a brother of the attorney for the Or- 
pheum and W. V. M. A. The licenses 
for the K. & E. houses being held up 
also shows the temper of city hall. 

Another angle to the situation is that 
Mrs. Couthoui was known to have a 
contract with the Shuberts whose 
houses received licenses while the “op- 
position” did not. Charges of graft 
are being exchanged by all principals 
concerned and the result points to fin- 
al elimination of scalping or that some 
theatres will be closed by city officials. 

The withheld licenses are now 35 
days overdue and summary action 
without notice is possible on the part 
of the officials because license applica- 
tions carry a clause stipulating auto- 
matic relinquishment if applicant deals 
with brokers. 


ENTERTAINING PRESIDENT. 


Full preparations for the entertain- 
ment of President Wilson during his 
return trip from the Peace Conference, 
have been completed. The President 
will return aboard the George Wash- 
ington (which carried him abroad) and 
about the same “gob” players will give 
the show. 

The piece is called “Everysailor” and 
will be a satire with the idea being 
taken from the play “Everywoman” 
with the characters symbolized such 
as Love, Respect, Conscience, Joy, etc. 

“Everysailor” was written by Philip 
Gunning, who had charge of the en- 
tertainment aboard the George Wash- 
ington on the way over. Mr. Gunning 
was formerly at Pelham Bay and 
staged “Biff Bang.” He expects to 
present “Everysailor” in vaudeville 
here after the return of the President. 


JOAN SAWYER’S DANCE DRAMA. 


It is a dance drama Joan Sawyer 
has secured for vaudeville, from Wil- 
son Mizner, Arthur Ashley is assist- 
ing her in the playing. 

The act appeared at Albany and Troy 
last week, faring much better in the 
former city than at Troy, where the 
audience was not inclined to accept 
Miss Sawyer seriously in the turn. It 
will probably appear in one of the big 
time houses next week or the following 
one. 

According to report early this week 
Miss Sawyer may return to Reisen- 
weber’s as the hostess once again of 
its “400 Room.” 


Fund Piece for. Vaudeville. 
“Her Debut in Dubuque,” the piece 
written by Cyrus Wood for the Ac- 
tors’ Fund benefit has been purchased 
by Max Hart, the vaudeville repre- 
eere® who will cast it for vaude- 
ville. 





Get the genuine. CHAS. (RUBE) ALTHOFF. 


“GOLDSTEIN” FLOPPED. 

“Manager Goldstein, of the » Grand 
Street Theatre, on the lower East Side, 
which plays vaudeville, saw a chance 
to advertise himself last week, to his 
own and an act’s disappointment. 

Marzella’s Birds were engaged by 
Mr. Goldstein for the first half with 
the understanding if the act got over 
it would remain at the Grand St. for 
the full week. 

At the opening matinee the manager 
watched the turn and saw the birds 
spell out, through small block letters, 
Woodrow Wilson. It was a riot. The 
manager asked Mile. Marzella how the 
birds did it and she replied they were 
highly trained, giving the manager a 
private showing after the performance 
as proof of the legitimacy of the trick. 

The manager suggested that at night 
the birds be made to spell his name in- 
stead, and again he stood in front to 
watch the outcome. Mlle. Marzella 
that night had the birds spell “G-o-l-d 
s-t-e-i-n” before the audience. Not a 
ripple. 

Mr. Goldstein immediately informed 
the act it would not hold over for the 
week. 


“ACE” FOR VAUDEVILLE? 


Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, Amer- 
ica’s premier ace and former auto rac- 
ing daredevil, now back in New York 
after eighteen months of army and 
aviation service abroad, may be seen 
in vaudeville for a few weeks if pres- 
ent negotiations go through and he 
is willing to try the stage game. 

Rickenbacker recently was the 
guest of honor at a big dinner given 
by the New York Automobile Associa- 
tion and has been the recipient of all 
kinds of newspaper attention since 
his return. 

Rickenbacker goes to Washington 
from here, with his future depending 
upon what action the War Depart- 
ment takes after he reports there. 
His proposed vaudeville engagement 
would include the principal cities, with 
the “Ace” reciting a few personal ex- 
periences of aerial warfare in bring- 
ing down Hun machines. 

Two New York theatrical men have 
approached Rickenbacker and are 
awaiting his decision. 


FEW SAILINGS THIS WEEK. 


While a small group of “Y” enter- 
tainers departed for France this week, 
there were no sailings by America’s 
Over There League, due to a change 
in sailings. 

The League has ready a party of 12 
or more for next week, the individuals 
tc report in Paris and be assigned 
units. Where entertainers going over 
wish to travel in the same_ unit 
through the Over There cantonments 
a request to the “Y” headquarters is 
all that is necessary. 

Thus in the case of two or three 
women artists wishing to be assigned 
the same unit instead of being split to 
others, the wishes of the entertainers 
are followed. 

The granting of passports has been 
greatly speeded for entertainers, they 
now being secured within two or three 
weeks. That is half the time entailed 
when the League began operations. 

The “Y” entertainers to depart were 
Harriet Mae Gates, Elizabeth B. Grim- 
ball, Delia Linwell and Calista Rogers. 


Felix Adler Returns to “Lester” Show. 


Felix Adler returned to the cast of 
“Listen Lester” at the Knickerbocker, 
from Wednesday until Saturday, last 
week, during the illness of Johnny 
Dooley. 

Mr. Adler created the .role when 
the “Lester” show went on tour leav- 
ing it through the management dis- 
agreeing with Adler over the advis- 
ability of “adding business and ad lib- 
bing.” Mr. Dooley succeeded him. 
Monday Mr. Adler and Frances Ross 
resumed their vaudeville bookings. 


STATELAKE MANAGER SELECTED. 
Chicago,. Feb. 5 

The mooted question of who will 

manage the new Statelake Theatre 


is settled. Sam Meyers has the plum. 
Mevers is now managing the Palace, 
New Orleans, whither he went from 
the Audubon, New Yor! Meyers will 
be succeeded in New Orleans by Ben 
Piazza, who left here Sunday to take 
over the Palace Piazza is a former 
actor, having played vaudeville in two 
Paul Armstrong sketches He was 
released from the navy at Great Lakes 


this week, having for eighteen months 
been in charge of the theatre and all 
entertainment at the “gob” corral. In 
that capacity he won the admiration 
and friendship of Mort Singer and 
Mr. Singer influenced the New Orleans 
berth for Piazza. 

The Statelake Theatre can open on 
March 4, but will probably ring up on 
St. Patrick’s day, Monday, March 17. 
The office building will be occupied by 
May 1. New plans for the booking 
offices now contemplate moving the 
W. V. M. A. and associated quarters 
from the ninth floor, first engaged, 
to the second floor. 

This is designed to relieve ejevator 
congestion, as the elevators will not 
stop on the second floor and the ar- 
tists and employes can hoof the single 
flight and save at least two extra 
lifts and the jamming of all the others. 

No offices except those immediately 
concerned in operating the W. V. M. A. 
and Orpheum organizations will be 
on the second story. 


DEMPSEY GUARANTEED $25,000. 


As reported several weeks ago Bar- 
ney Gerard has signed Jack Dempsey 
for a tour with Gerard’s burlesque 
show, “The Americans,” opening in 
McKeesport, Pa., Feb. 

Gerard has guaranteed the Dempsey 
contract to yield the fighter at least 
25,000, with three weeks’ engagement 
assured. 7 

Gerard will lay out about a ten 
weeks’ date with “The Americans” and 
will then arrange for Dempsey to head 
a road show. 

Barney’s landing Dempsey is sub- 
ject, however, to the proposed fight 
conditions to be imposed by Tex 
Rickard, the promoter, who is bring- 
ing Willard and Dempsey together 
in the big bout. 

Gerard was the theatrical manager 
who at times signed Jack Johnson, 
Battling Nelson, Joe Gans, Freddie 
Welch, and others for stage appear- 
ances. 


JOE YOUNG DIVORCED. 


Minnie Young, wife of Joe Young, 
the song writer, was granted a di- 
vorce by Judge Manning in the Su- 
preme Court in Brooklyn last week. 

The couple were married in 1908, but 
have been separated for some time. No 
alimony was asked. 

The wife started the action, repre- 
sented by Attorney James Timony. 


PETROVA BOOKED. 


Vaudeville will again see Petrova, 
She starts a tour at Keith’s, Washing- 
ton, next week, and will do a “single 
turn” of dramatic readings, songs and 
other such. 





Mme. Chillson-Ohrman Divorced. 
Chicago, Feb. 5. 
Mme. Chillson-Ohrman was granteda 
divorce Tuesday by Judge Foell on the 
grounds of non-support. 
Her husband, Elmer L. Ohrman, is 
reputed to be a stock broker. 
Lawrence o. h. Has New Policy. 
Lowell, hMass:, Febo-5 
The Lawrence o. h. reopened last 
week under new management, vaude- 
ville and pictures will be the features 
in future. The former owners were 
petitioners in bankruptcy a few weeks 
ago. 
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INFLUENZA SCARE NEAR END 


AFTER EXACTING HEAVY TOLL 





Health Statistics Show Tragic Sweep of Epidemic. 


While 


General Conditions Throughout the Country Clear Up 
New York Health Commissioner Declares “Flu” May 


Continue All Winter. 


Local Death Rate Low in 


Comparison with Other Cities. 





The influenza situation has improved 
during the last week, the South espe- 
cially sending encouraging reports for 
the most part Portions of Georgia 


continue to claim a greater death rate 
than for the preceding weeks, and 
Savannah } still closed Expec tations 
are, however, that most of the affected 
territory will be open by next week. 
Charleston, S. C.,, and Augusta, Ga., 


opened on Monday instead of Satur- 


dav last. 

Inquiry at the office of Health Com- 
missioner Dr. Copeland in New York 
resulted in the bureau predicting the 
disease will continue throughout the 
witfter unless seasonable weather final- 
ly prevails. The commissioner explain- 
ed that zero weather wasn’t necessary, 
but that temperatures and conditions 
generally attaining at this time of the 
year would decrease the cases. He 
also stated the spring would see an 
erud to influenza if the weather is sea- 
sonable. 

Mortality charts at health head- 
quarters show that the death rate 
steadily mounted during the first six 
weeks, reaching the peak then with 
5,200 deaths weeklv. The following six 
weeks saw as steady a decline, the low 
mark being reached with 490 deaths 
weekly. 

Since then there has been an in- 
crease, but not in alarmiitg proportions, 
the number of deaths due to influenza 
and pnetimonia at present being 
around 1,200 weekly. Cold spells re- 
cently, though brief, resulted in the 
mortality figures remaining constant 
at the latter figure. In New York influ- 
enza continues to cause withdrawals 
from the casts of many attractions 
and understudies are in constant de- 
The New York death rate for 
influenza was the lowest of any city in 
the country according to Dr. Cope- 
iand’s figures. 

The commissioner stood out against 
closing theatres and schools and still 
maintains that well ventilated theatres 
are safer than close quarters in mary 
homes. 


14TH ST. “SUNDAYS.” 
Starting Feb. 9, the 14th street 
through arrangement by its new les- 
see, Joseph S. Klein, will play nine 
acts of vaudeville and a feature film 
Sundays, with the Emma Bunting 


_stock holding forth week days. 


Harry Shea will handle the Sunday 
shows for Klein. 

ACTS SET SCENERY. 

When the stagehands of the Wash- 
burn, Chester, Pa., went on strike last 
week, the acts appearing at the house 
set their scenery and otherwise gave 
aid to the house management in the 
emergency. 

The stage hands employed had but 
lately been admitted into the union and 
immediately asked for a raise in sal- 
ary. 


LIGHT SUNDAY AT ORPHEUM, 


NEWARK. 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 5. 
ihe Orpheum started sacred con- 


certs Sunday with the show being sup- 
plied through Jack Linder. On the 
bill was a new turn booked for $40 for 
the day, but after appearing it was 
found that the audience was composed 
of just eight persons. The act there- 


upon walked out and appeared in the 
Empire for nothing, figuring to get a 
showing at least 

The Orpheum :s playing Corse Pay- 
ton stock during tne week. Business 
has been fair with plenty of “paper” 
distributed. 


CRAWFORD HOUSES STILL OUT. 


There appears no immediate settle- 
ment of the labor trouble in Topeka, 
Kan., in the houses operated by Roy 
© Crawford, where both the stage 
hands and musicians are out pending 
an adjustment. 

The controversy is in the hands of 
the union, 206, although the Crawford 
differences with the union may result 
in it spreading, unless straightened 
out before long. Crawford also op- 
erates houses in Wichita, Joplin and 
El Paso, nearly every house in Topeka 
being under his management. 


FOX MANAGERS. 

Phil Levy is managing the Crotona 
uptown, while the Japanese Gardens is 
being looked after by Joseph Spagna. 
The Jamaica is now managed by Wil- 
liam Spagna, succeeding Ryan, who 
had the house for a short time follow- 
ing the departure of Louis Sidney. Joe 
and Will Spagna are brothers, and 
have been in the Fox employ for some 
time. The latter was Sidney’s assist- 
ant for several years. 


POP IN PEOPLE’S, CINCINNATI. 
Cincinnati, Feb. 5. 

The People’s, which has lain idle for 
years, ever since the Heuck Opera 
House Co. closed it as a result of the 
merger of the burlesque wheels, will 
be reopened soon with pop vaudeville 
and pictures. 

Thomas J. Nocter, lécal Democratic 
leader; Thomas A. Reilly, head of the 
companies operating the Colonial, 
Avenue and Center Theatres; Joseph 
Ante, manager of the Hippodrome, and 
George Talbot, scenic artist of the 
Lyric and Grand, will operate the 
house. 

The lease is for five years, with 
privilege of renewal. The concern will 
7 known as the People’s Amusement 

oO. 


Nat Sobel Back After 10 Days. 

Nat Sobel returned to the booking 
floor of the Keith office this week, af- 
ter a suspension of 10 days imposed 
upon him by D. F. Hennessy, for some 
slight infraction of the floor rules. 

The exact trouble doesn’t appear 
fully known. It had to do with an act 
and two agents, of which Mr. Sobel 
was one and adjudged to be in the 
wrong. 


Shayne Coming Back. 
Chicago, Feb. 5. 

Eddie Shayne, the former local 
booker, who has been a New Yorker 
for about a year, is here on an austen- 
sible visit to his daughter. But it is 
strongly rumored that he would take 
a promising connection. which would 
again make Chicago his abiding place. 

Prosperity in the Putnam Building. 

\ wave of prosperity has hit the 
Putnam building. A number of agents 
housed there have “splurged” in refit- 
ting and decorating their offices. 





——— = = 


PROFIT AT MOSS’ JEFFERSON. 


_ Harold Hevia is managing the Ham- 
ilton, coming to the Moss forces from 
Fox’s Ridgewood. 

Tom Rooney, for some six or seven 
months was attached to Moss’ book- 
ing staff. has made good as a manager 
at the Jefferson, his success down 
there being one of the “surprises” 
around the Moss offices. 

The Jefferson is now on a paying 
basis and showing even better re- 
turns than some of Moss’ other thea- 
tres. 


MUSICIAN TURNS THIEF. 


Walter G. Sparling, 43, musician, 
giving his*address as 136 East 93d 
street, was arrested Wednesday morn- 
ing, charged with the robbery of the 
Michael Sasso cafe, 2329 Second avé- 
nue, New York. Sparling is reported 
as confessing that he was thrown out 
of work two weeks ago, that his wife, 
i. vaudeville, was sick in Rochester, 
and that desperation drove him to rob 
the cafe. Sparling got away with $45 
but lost the greater part of it in trying 
to elude the police. He is a Toledoan. 


PROTEST GERMAN PLAYS. 


Indications late Wednesday after- 
noon pointed to a nation-wide cam- 
paign for legislation to stop the stag- 
ing of plays or operas in the German 
language anywhere in the United 
States. This action has already been 
inaugurated by the Women’s National 
Committee of the American Defense 
Society. 

This movement comes through the 
production in German tongue at the 
Irving Place Theatre, New York, Feb. 
4 of the opera, “Wiener Blut.” 

The proposed prevention of German 
plays in the original tongue is already. 
placed before the New York state 
legislature. 


KESSLER-PUCK SEPARATION. 


The pending action for divorce 
against Aaron Kessler’ was decided in 
the Supreme Court at Mineola on 
Tuesday. A separation only was 
granted the wife, who was Eva Puck 
in vaudeville being granted $10 weekly 
alimony. 

The award was a surprise to the re- 
spondent, who had been paying $25 
weekly pending a decision. The grant 
sets forth that $7.50 is in lieu of the 
support of the six-year-old child of the 
Kesslers. H. and F. Goldsmith repre- 
sented Kessler. 


LOEW WATCHMAN SHOT. 


George Graham, 64, watchman, 
Loew’s Metropolitan, Brooklyn, was 
shot and perhaps fatally wounded 
early Wednesday morning in a fight 
with a soldier, Private James Marks- 
well, Co. F, 329th Infantry, recently re- 
turned from France, and stationed at 
Camp Mills pending his discharge, 
Markswell having become involved in 
a quarrel with the aged watchman 
through loitering in the theatre. 
Markswell and Graham grappled, the 
latter firing his gun and hitting the 
soldier in the left breast. Markswell 
then seized the pistol and shot the 
old man in the right side of the head 
and the left ear. 


Contract Awaits Hank Gowdy. 
Lowell, Mass., Feb. 5. 

Joe Di Pesa and Barney Gerard have 
issued a statement that they will offer 
Hank Gowdy, the Boston baseball star, 
now in France, a contract giving him 
$1,500 a week for 30 week, feeling that 
Gowdy will be a whirlwind as a stage 
favorite when he returns, 


Frank Rice Placed. 

Frank Rice, the old time showman, 
has been engaged by E. F. Albee to act 
as 2nd Assistant Superintendent of the 
Palace theatre. 


C. & H. “IN” WITH K. & £.7 


Broadway was hit by a rumor this 
week to the effect that after June 1 
Cohan and Harris would be partners 
in the Klaw and Erlanger firm. Cohan 
and Harris are reported as having 
purchased the interest of Marc Klaw in 
the syndicate and Sam Harris is to 
enter the firm which is to be known 
as the Klaw & Erlanger-Cohan & Har- 
ris Co. 

The task of Harris as stated will be 
that of handling the business end of 
the firm’s affairs and he will be in 
charge of the general executive end 
of production as well. 

Up to Wednesday there could not 
be obtained any confirmation at the 
Cohan and Harris offices because of 
the fact that Mr. Harris was reported 
as being out of town. He is due to re- 
turn today (Friday). 

There have been many rumors in the 
past regarding the possibility of a new 
executive line up in the Klaw and Er- 
langer offices, but none of them to 
date have had the plausibility of this 
one. 


Mrs. Vernon Castle, who has been 
abroad for nearly six months doing 
war work in Europe, returned to New 
York aboard the Adriatic Jan. 31. 

Singe Mrs. Castle left New York 
she has been reported engaged to Tom 
Powers, now with the London produc- 
tion of “Oh Boy.” This, however, has 
been denied. s 

Mrs. Castle received offers from 
both sides of the ocean for both pic- 
tures and stage work, but up to W ed- 
nesday of this week had not’ signed 
with anybody. Vaudeville agents are 
after her to return in a new dancing 
act, but Mrs. Castle is on record as 
saying that she never would form a 
turn with another male partner and 
that she never cared much for “vaude- 
villing” anyway when there was any 
picture work around. 


EUROPE RETURNING. 

Within the next week or so Lieut. 
Jimmy Europe, the colored bandmaster, 
whose negro band played™before the 
King and Queen of England recently 
and of late playing in Paris, is ex- 
pected to return to New York. The 
colored troops with which Europe and 
his big band are attached are scheduled 
to return any day. 

Just as soon as mustered out Europe 
will arrange for a concert tour, either 
going through vaudeville or traveling 
as independent attraction, Europe ex- 
pecting to recruit a playing organiza- 
tion from the soldier musicians now 
abroad with him. 


KELLY LEAVES REVUE. 

Detroit, Feb. 5. 
Will Morrissey’s “The Overseas Re- 
vue” opened here Sunday at the De- 
froit-on-the-campus drawing good 
notices. Harry Kelly was out of the 
show having left at Syracuse on Sat- 
urday. Morrissey jumped into the role 

on short notice and did excellently. 
The show is due-for the Princess, 
Chicago, starting Sunday or Monday 
next with New York following that. 
Hector Downe is “back” with the re- 


vue. 


SALVATIONISTS BUY VICTORIA. 

The old Victoria hotel in West 47th 
street, which has long housed thespi- 
ans, burlesquers and vaudevillians, was 
bought this week dy the  Saivation 
Army. The Salvationists have taken 
immediate possession and will conduct 
a hotel for soldiers and sailors. With 
the “Vic” gone, the burlesquers are be- 
moaning the loss of one of their “near 
Broadway” redezvous. 
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V. A. COMPLAINTS 





In the matter of Clayton against Dr. 
Carl Hermann, it has been announced 
that Dr. Hermann is at present play- 
ing in England and the decision of the 
committee will be deferred until his 
return to this country. 

“Snookie” Taylor has filed a com- 
plaint against Marty Brooks, the pro- 
ducer, for salary alleged due for ser- 
vices rendered while a member of the 
cast of “Winnie Winnie.” 

The case of Jimmie Duffy, of “Atta 
Boy,” and Jimmie Duffy, of Bearnard 
and Duffy, has been satisfactorily ad- 
justed. The latter Duffy’s name is Jack 
and the Palace billing was explained 
as an errer of the press department. 

Absiam Shariff, an Honor Member 
of the organization, now serving with 
the 306th Inf., abroad, has asked the 
organization to stop an Arab troupe, 
now playing in this country from in- 
fringing on his billing. Mohamed Hous- 
san is representing the absent member 
and has been promised immediate ac- 
tion. 

Willie Brust, now with the Boniset- 
tis act, playing the Fox time, has been 
summoned to answer the complained 
of James Pichiani, who alleges Brust 
left his specialty without giving the 
customary notice, which in this in- 
stance was arranged to be three in- 
stead of two weeks. 

3abe Smith has asked the organiza- 
tion to collect $30, a week’s salary at 
the Orange Grove, Bronx, a cabaret 
establishment owned by Ward. Miss 
Smith has a contract signed by Ward 
for one week or more. 

The Darras Brothers have filed a 
complaint against the baggage agent 
of the Pennsylvania for the late de- 
livery of baggage causing the loss of 
an engagement. The matter will be 
investigated through the legal depart- 
ment of the organization. 

Daly and Bullew, known as _ the 
Whizzing Whirlwind Wizards, have 
filed a complaint against the LaVars, 
now with the Julian Eltinge show, 
alleging an infringement on their bili- 
iug, which they claim-is copyrighted 
and on file in Variety’s Protected 
Material Department. 


Mack and Vincent have asked the 
organization to file a claim against the 
Postal Telegraph Co., because of the 
tardy arrival of a telegram sent to a 
manager at Camden, N. J., in which 
they notified the manager of their in- 
ability to arrive on time because of 
their baggage being held up. The wire 
was filed at 10.15 a. m., but not delivered 
until 240 p. m. When they arrived 
they were canceled and the claim is 
for the week’s salary. 


Ed Lowry of Lowry and Prince, 
claims that Solly Cutner of “The Mimic 
World” has pilfered a “gag” written 
for him by Tommy Gray three years 
ago. Recently a similar claim against 
Johnny Small was decided in Lowry’s 
favor. 


Albert Donnelly and Art Browning 
are at loggerheads again because of 
Browning’s dog being billed as “Sven- 
gali.” Some time ago Browning agreed 
to call the animal “Yankee” after a 
similar complaint had been arbitrated. 
A committee has been instructed to 
take action. 

McIntyre and Heath have entered a 
complaint against Dinkins, McCarthy 
and Everett for using, without permis- 
sion, their “Hai Tree” act. The trio 
have been ordered to discontinue play- 
ing the turn immediately. 

Claude West says that Devereaux and 
Dean are using part of his act “The 
Shoe. Tree” and in addition claims the 
team are holding the script to the act 
without permission. The organization 
is investigating the charge. 

Bert Levy has asked the organization 
to investigate a report that George 
Schuller of the Four Roeders, proposes 
to put on an act in which he will use 

j 


an apparatus similar to the one owned 
and copyrighted by Levy. Mr. Levy 
has stopped several others from using 
this machine and has one or two court 
decisions in his favor on Similar in- 
stances. 


MONDAY MORNING MONOLOGS. 
By Miss Billie Shaw. 





The Guy Who Begs Your Turn at the 
Orchestra. 

“You next? Say, I wonder if you'd 
mind if I just ran over a couple o’ 
little numbers; only take a minute, and 
I got a lot o’ stuff to hang—thanks. 

“Listen, boys, I want you to give me 
noise on this entrance, and speed it 
up. No, no! Listen—ta, ta, ta, dum dum. 
Now keep that up till I say “Hello 
soaks—I mean folks,’ then die away. 
Say, Julius, give it to me again please. 
Yeh, I know you'll get me at the first 
show, but I want to hear it now. Now 
then, right after she Lexits, gimme 
‘Strutters Ball’ very piano all through 
the pantomime, and then bring ’er up 
forte when I start into the Frisco stuff. 

“Try it. Now, not that fast—sure, I 
know you'll follow me, but let’s do it 
now. Tum, tum, tum, tum—aw, come 
on, boys, it’s not the dead march! Try 
it all over, that’s the only way we'll 
get it. That’s better, but take the last 
16 bars again. 

“Her military song comes next, right 
after I sav ‘Now I know why Napoteon 
kept his hand in his chest.’ It’s one 
and one—got it marked? The dance 
bit at the finish is out—ain’t that 
marked either? Sure, go through it so 
I'll know you have it. Don’t run away 
with it. It’s a ballad. Well, she had to 
zo to the office, but I know how she 
tales it. 

“What you got next, the Indian 
Drag? Now, boys, for the love o’ Mike 
get this right. It’s got a dozen tem- 
pos, slow introduction, then—no cornet 
part? Well, fake it. No trombone or 
drums either? I'll try to get ’em for 
the night show. Now, follow me—no, 
no Wait, get with me well, I don’t un- 
derstand it! They got first crack at the 
Alhambra last week. Let it go, though, 
and take the special song. Ain’t there 
no violin part to that? That’s funny, 


must have been lost in the last house. / 


You have to follow me very close— 
what d’you mean, there’s other acts to 
rehearse? I can’t help that, you know; 
I gotta get my stuff! 

“Only two more numbers after this, 
so speed up and we'll get through, 
’cause I want you to go back to that 
second number for a minute.” 


BURELESQUE NIGHT FEB. 21. 


The second of the Burlesque Club’s 
“eet together nights” will take place 
at 11 p. m. Feb. 21 at the club in West 
46th street, the affair being styled 
“circus night.” Will Roehm is heading 
the committee in charge of the pro- 
gram. 


CINSY CIRCUS HEADQUARTERS. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 5. 

Headquarters of the Hagenbeck 
Wallace Shows and the John Robinson 
Shows Company are to be located in 
Cincinnati, with the offices of the two 
owners, Jerry Mugavin and Bert Bower 
here also. Each of the new companies 
was incorporated at Columbus, O., for 
$100,000 last Thursday and Attorney 
Mike Muller, of Cincinnati, filed the 
papers. 

Mugavin and Bower have operated 
the john Robinson Circus since its 
sale by members of the Robinson fam- 
ily and recently acquired the Hagen- 
beck Wallace circus at a receivers’ sale 
at Indianapolis. John H. Havlin, Cin- 
cinnati theatrical man, formerly owned 
the latter circus. 


R. R. CALLS DOGS “EXCESS.” 
The -Railrcad Administration, with 
but the customary one day’s notice, is- 
sued a new set of baggage regulations 
Jan. 31 last, the schedule becoming ef- 
fective the following day. The new 
features concern the transport of ani- 
mals for theatrical entertainments, but 
with particular reference to dogs to 
which “rule seven” is entirely devoted. 
The rule denies dogs to form any part 
of the 150 pounds of baggage allowed 
to each traveler as formerly permitted. 
All dogs whether in leash or in crates 
are now considered excess and so 
charged for. The added traveling 
costs for dog acts: may result in such 
turns being granted an allowance by 
bookers since the added costs where 
a number of dogs are carried is con- 
siderable. 

The stipulations are: “The minimum 
charge for dogs on leash will be the 
same as 100 pounds of excess weight 
baggage. The minimum charge for 
dogs in crate will be the same as for 
50 pounds of excess weight baggage. 
The limit of value of one or more dogs 
in crate will be $25. 

“Dogs not exceeding $25 in value 
and not intended for other persons or 
for sale, if properly muzzled, wiil be 
transported in baggage service under 
a revenue check and charge will be 
made at excess baggage rates for gross 
weight (this concerns dogs in leash). 

“Dogs not in crate will not be 
checked beyond junction points where 
wagon or ferry transfer is required. 
Dogs must be claimed immediately 
upon arrival at destination. Carriers 
do not assume obligation to store or 
care for dogs at stations. Passen- 
gers must attend to feeding and water- 
ing dogs en route and at stations.” 

The charge for checking dogs on 
the eastern steamship lines, as for in- 
stance going from Boston to Maine 
points or to Halifax will be $1 each, 
save for local points where the charge 
will be 50 cents. 

What the new regulation was de- 
signed for was to make a charge for 
the transport of dogs where checked 
by a passenger the same as if sent by 
express. Heretofore a _ professional 
could crate a number of small dogs, 
and with two persons traveling in the 
turn there would be little or nothing 
it: the way of excess. 

Other animals come under the ng- 
tice of the new regulations. Th@se 
weighing not in excess of 250 pounds 
may be checked and transported in 
regular baggage service and the usual 
150 pounds allowance is permitted, 
though the value is not to be over 
$100 and owners or caretakers must 
accompany the animals and provide fa- 
cilities for loading, unloading and 
feeding the animals. That is where 
they are crated. Uncrated they will 
be charged at gross weight without 
allowance. (Monkeys are not specific- 
ally mentioned; therefore an advan- 
tage in the way of transport is given 
over that of dogs in that the regular 
ailowance is permitted.) 

Dangerous animals inconvenient or 
undesirable for transport in baggage 
cars in regular service such as ele- 
phants, tigers, leopards, etc., and those 
weighing more than 250 pounds (in- 
cluding horses) will be handled only in 
special cars at special rates. 

There may have been some “beating” 
of the administration’s ruling on bag- 
gage for advance agents; the rule ap- 
pearing again stating that advance 
agents are now allowed only the regu- 
lar allowance (150 pounds) and nothing 
additional on account of the theatrical 
company represented. 


BABE LA TOUR BACK. 
Chicago, Feb. 5. 
Babe La Tour and Sid Gold, at Mc- 
Vickers’ this week, have been signed 
by Dave Marion for five years. Marion 
will produce and finance productions in 
which Miss La Tour will be featured. 


OPERA SEASON A FAILURE. 


Chicago,. Feb. §. 
The Chicago opera season just closed 
was the most disastrous in history, 


fnancially. Though no newspaper an- 


nouncements have yet been made, it 
may be sately stated that the deficit 
will exceed $400,000. This was due 
primarily to outrageously unpractical 
management, all business as well as 
artistic affairs being ruled by Campa- 
nini, 

The detection of Muratore, a strong 
star, also hurt, but the fault lay in 
spending too much rather than not 
taking in enough. The opera is sub- 
sidized by multi-millionaires, who will 
probably like it better than ever now. 


CLARK’S BALL MARCH 7. 

Arrangements have been completed 
tor the Dave Clark ball which will be 
held at the Amsterdam Hall the 
evening of March 7. A committee 
headed by Ray Goetz and George 
Meyer will assume direction of the 
affairs which will include an entertain- 
ment and dance. 

Che tickets will be $1 each and will 
be placed on sale during the week, 
rhe show will be an impromptu one. 

The proceeds will be placed in 
escrow tor Clark who is at present 
physically or mentally unable to look 
after himself. 





NEW RED CROSS STATION. 

The new address of the receiving 
Station for the delicacies and home 
made (cooked) stuffs distributed to the 
Red Cross, via the Keith booking office, 
is now in Room 25 of Proctor’s Fifth 
Avenue theatre, 1193 Broadway. 

The Exchange has _ temporarily 
piaced a man in charge of the station, 
which is having its supplies kept up 
under the committee handling the work 
under Chairman William Sullivan. 

The goods were formerly received in 
the space adjacent to the Colonial 
theatre. 

CANES FOR WOUNDED. 

Some of New York’s boxoffice cus- 
todians are personally collecting canes 
for wounded soldiers now located in 
New York base hospitals. While many 
things have been provided for the per- 
sonal comfort of the soldiers and sail- 
ors, canes or walking sticks to sup- 
port those not forced to use crutches 
had been overlooked. 





“TREAT ’EM ROUGH” ACT. 

Eighteen men, attached overseas to 
the Motor Tank Corps, A. E. F., now 
returned to this side and honorably 
mustered out of service, are rehearsing 
a vaudeville act to be styled the Treat 
‘em Rough Orchestra. 

Sergt. Richardson has the men in 


charge. The men are all accomplished 
musicians, several playing different 
instruments. 


Bert Spears Receives Medal. 


Lowell, Mass., Feb. 5. 

In recognition of his service in pro- 
viding free entertainments for the men 
in the Army and Navy, Bert Spears, 
a booking agent of this city, was the 
recipient of a medal presented to him 
by Lieutenant Joseph D. Greene of the 
Hingham Naval Station. Before es- 
tablishing his agency, Mr. Spears was 
on the vaudeville stage. 


Lieut. Gibson at Upton Liberty. 
Lowell, Mass., Feb. 5. 
Lieut. Frank V. Gibson, of Fitch- 
burg, has been assigned to thé Lib- 
erty Theatre at Camp Upton. He had 
been connected with various theatres 
in Massachusetts cities before entering 
the Army. 
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IN AND OUT OF THE SERVICE 





George Wesley has been discharged 
the servi 

13 ve ; 
\ flarris (burlesque), dis 

charged trom army service. 
Sa Kessler discharged from the 
He had been in one 

ent 

tarle B. Mountain discharged from 


4 
Lif SCT 


vice, now with a George Choos 
production. 

Heine Smith and Elmer Stauve, dis- 
charged from the Army, are rejoining 
the Worth Waitin’ Four. 

Harry Layden, B. E. F., of Montreal, 
returned last week from France. He 


will enter vaudeville. 

Maciste, picture star, with Italian 
troops, mustered out of service; now 
at his Italian home 

Ben Bloom, formerly with Remick & 


Co., released from the Navy, Jan. 24, 


+} A as 
it c ki lily 


and is now with Harry A. Shea. 
_Harry A. B. Fields, formerly of 
Fields, Keane and Walsh, discharged 


Corporal Max Halperin, former 
member of the VaRriEety staff in Chi- 
cago, was discharged at Camp Dodge, 
lowa 
Warren O'Hara from the 
iVY, control of his 
stock companies in New Bedford and 
Brockton, Mass. 

Jack Douglas, A. E. F., 
George returned from France 
Feb. 2. He has recovered from wounds 
received in action. 

Joe Goodwin, formerly of the staff 
of Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., is in 
Evacuation Hospital, No. 8, A. E. F., 
in France. 

Lieut. Sam Janney, U. S. Air Service, 
reader for William Harris, 
Jr., has been discharged from the ser- 


released 
] 


. 
has resumed 


formerly with 


7 
Choos, 


‘ 
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Set. Carroll Clucas, discharged from 
the Marines at Quantico, Va. He is 
scheduled to join Billie Reeves in “The 
Original Drunk” at Wilmington. 


Byron Silvers, who has been with the 


American Aviation Corps, France, is 
bac< in New York, discharged. Sil- 
vers is going into vaudeville. 

Milton Kimball, son of Capt. Chas. 
E. Kimball, is still in service, attached 
to the Y. M. C. A. department at 
Edgewood, Md.; he’s also under mili- 
tary discipline. 

Burt Hall, Imperial Royal Air Forces, 
has recovered from his accident when 
his machine dived into the ground. He 
is stationed at Gullane, E. Lothian, 
Scotland. 

Lewis Williams, formerly manager 
of Fox's Star, overseas for some time 
with the A. E. F., has been assigned as 
one of the few men for duty with the 
American Peace Commission in Paris. 
The assignment means that Williams 
will be in service for some time yet. 

Corp. L. Andrew Castle, formerly in 
charge of the Chicago office of the 
Actors’ Equity Association, now 1n 
France, tells of an eventful experience 
in the trenches. The last time Castle 
went over the top in France a piece 
of shell penetrated his coat and dented 
his A. E. A. card. Castle asked Frank 
Gillmore if the Association wanted to 
preserve the card as a memento, and 
Gillmore has written Castle to send the 
talisman on to New York. The cor- 
poral, who was injured prior to the 
signing of the armistice, is now out ol 
the hospital and expected home 


PROFESSIONALS IN WAR ZONE. 


By Tommy Gray. 
London, Jan. 17. 

Editor VARIETY: 

\fter a long silence I thought I 
( rop you a line and give you 
‘ttle dope on things across the big 
ocean After closing up the war in 
France I am now in London to fill a 
ttle writing engagement with Albert 
de Courville in London. We are work- 


ing on the next show for the Hippo- 
drome. It opens about March 12 and 
with George Robey as feature it should 
do very well, even if I do assist in 
writing 1t. 

Having read a lot of things that 
have been said by some of the ar- 
tists who have been to France, and 
knowing the truth about things over 
there | am tempted to write and say 
a whole lot of things. Maybe it would 
be best if I did not. I don’t believe 
in show business airing its trouble 
and opinions in the public press, as 
some of the returned artists have 
done. Show business has enough to 
contend with from outsiders so I will 
content myself with saying that all 
he four-flushing was not done by 
those who did not come over. Having 
been on the ground I can speak with 
authority. There is not a_ business 
in the country that can boast as 
much as our business as far as the 
war is concerned. They pitched in 
and did their bit in a way that should 
go down in history. Our managers 
showed the business men of the coun- 
try a few tricks in raising money and 
handled things in a way that must 
have opened the eyes of many of our 
business experts. The artists came 
through and did their share, most of 
them, and the people of the theatre 
have done themselves proud. The 
meeting in the Palace Theatre that 
was attended by so many volunteers 
was a very nice thing, but it received a 
little too much publicity in France 
and in consequence a lot of our the- 
atrical stars are in bad with the boys 
in the A. E. F. We all know about 
the wires that were read at the meet- 
ing, so do the boys in France. Why 
the senders of those wires didn’t go 
to France is what a lot of those boys 
would like to know. Perhaps the sol- 
diers expected too much. 

Lots of personal requests were made. 
“Where is so and-so?” “Is so and sa 
still singing those war songs about 
France? Why doesn’t he come over 
here and help us win the war?” Those 
were the usual questions. A lot of 
artists had been announcing the fact 
that they were going to France to 
“entertain the dear boys fighting in 
the trenches.” The boys all heard 
about those people in letters from 
home. It was foolish of the artists 
to do so, but some of them do love 
kind applause. 

The women who came over here 
and stuck it out at the front deserve 
all the credit in the world. There 
were not many who went up and stuck 
it out, that’s why some of the stories 
I have read sound.so funny to me. It 
was hard on the ladies in our Unit. 
Lois Meredith, Margaret Mayo and 
Elizabeth Brice put up with some aw- 
ful hardship; Will Morrisey, Ray 
Walker and myself didn’t mind it. I 
will admit there were times when it 
was not so pleasant, but when we saw 
what the doughboys had to put up 
with, it was nothing. War is no place 
for a woman and the ladies of our 
profession who took a chance on the 
Boche shells and air raids have done 
something that the boys of the A. E. 
F. will always remember. They know 
the ones who did it and these who 
are making claims of things they did 
not do are only fooling themselves. 

As far as show business is concerned 
the outstanding heroine is Elsie Janis. 
She came at the right time, and did 
the right thing. She cannot be praised 
too highly for what she has done. Her 
name and fame is as well known with 
the boys as General Pershing’s, and 
the General is the big headiiner over 
here. The boys need entertaining 
now more than they ever did and 
those who come over will have a very 
interesting time. We met lots of 
people from show business at the 
front. Played in the woods to Bill 
Wolfenden’s regiment just before one 


of the big attacks. Bill had walked 
ten miles the night before to see us 
in a little “Y” hut to find out that we 
were not due until the next night. He 
was going in for his third big attack, 
and looked very fit. : 

Had quite a dramatic meeting with 
Bennie Piermont up on the Argonne 
front. Took four days to get him out 
of the front lines to see him and then 
we met in a spot where they could 
have made an ijlustrated slide for the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” especially for 
the line “bombs bursting in air.” Ben- 
nie had been right up there taking it, 
and for a regular trench hound he 
looked very good. He’s longing to get 
back home to those silk shirts he left 
behind. 

Saw Jimmy Hanley on his way in to 
the line on the same front. I think 
it was his first time in and he looked 
very good, but doubt if he could have 
thought of any melodies at that mo- 
ment. Saw Harold Kemp in Paris just 
after he received his commission and 
he made a good looking officer. The 
armistice was signed before he had 
much chance to work. He had been 
in most of the big attacks and was 
satisfied to cancel the war without 
giving it the usual two weeks’ notice. 
Tried hard to see Ray Hodgden, but 
could not connect with the captain. 
Clarence Gaskill, the songwriter, was 
wounded by shrapnel in the leg. We 
met him in a hospital at Vichy, France. 
He was walking with a cane and was 
quite happy. He said he always wanted 
an excuse to carry a cane since the 
first time he saw Bissett and Scott. 
Clarence has written a lot of funny 
songs about army life and spends all 
his time entertaining in the various 
wards of the hospital. He said the 
next time they have a war he’s going 
to get Bart McHugh to book him in 
Sunbury, Pa., so they won’t be able 
to find him. Met Eddie Cox in one 
of the towns, he has an entertaining 
Unit. Chester Stratton saw our show 
up near the Argonne. He looks very 
good for a fellow who spent so much 
time at Coney Island before going to 
war. 

We were lucky enough to be in 
Paris the night the armistice was 
signed and they put on a display of 
happiness that will be hard to follow. 

It wasn’t a bad war at that. 


VOLUNTEER SERVICE SHOWS. 

Lee Shubert entertained 300 Syra- 
cuse soldiers at three theatres Jan. 30. 
The imen were discharged from Camp 
Upton and Mr. Shubert, who is a Syra- 
cuse man, met the boys at the station. 
They were taken to the Little Club 
in the 44th Street theatre building and 
dined. Later the entire number were 
given seats at “Little Simplicity,” “The 
Melting of Molly” and “Sinbad.” On 
leaving that night they were served 
witn coffee and sandwiches at the sta- 
tion. 

The following lately appeared at the 
various hospital theatres for the War 
Hospital Entertainment Association: 

Embarkation Hospital No. 4 (Poly- 
clinic Hospital)—Carl Seamon, Joseph 
P. Giorgio, Helen Lederer, Harry Fern, 
John Marinaro’s Orchestra, Mlle. 
Georgette Georgin, Marie Dressler, Pat 
Ahearn, Bessie Wynn, Billy Burns. 

Ward No. 55, General Hospital, No. 
i Annex—Sammy Wilson, Ann Wal- 
ters, Billy Burns, Perkoff and Gray, 
Sylvia Webb, Harry Fern, Robert 
Mills, Olga. 7 

General Hospital, No. 1, Bronx—Carl 
Seamon, Jazzland, Carle and Inez, Billy 
Kenny, Olga, Al Baker, Ann Walters, 
Reynolds and DeTar, Billy Burns, Joe 


Edmonds, Josephine Clair, Baby 
Gladys. 
Maritie Hospital; Staten  Island-— 


Matty Levine, Josephine Clair, Fred- 
erick Roland, Helene Vincent, Billy 
3urns, Billy Cripps, Betty Donn, Fo- 
garty and Foster. 

Embarkation Hospital, No. 4 (Poly- 
clinic Hospital)—Helen Lederer, Dan 
J. Harrington, Sylvia Webb, H. B. War- 


ner, Bessie McCoy, Al Von Tilzer. 

Laurel Hill Hospital, Secaucus, N. J. 
—Sammy Wilson, Rhoda Bernard, Jim 
Trainer, Coletti and De Angelis, Eva 
Olivotti, Bijou Russell, Tossing Austin, 
Mae Hunt, Billy Burns. 

Embarkation Hospital, No. 1, Ho- 
boken, N. J.—Matty Levine, Foley and 
McGowan, Cook and Stevens, Harry 
Thompson, Burlington Four, Al Baker, 
Robilio and Corp, Rothman, Fogarty 
and Foster, Helene Vincent, Monroe 
Silver, Frank Sherman. 

Naval Reserve Station, Pelham Bay. 
—Seamon’s Orchestra, Kathryn Brad- 
ley, La Petite Jennie and Co., Ann Wal- 
ters, Nai, Tai, Tai, Frank Mullane and 
Ira Shuster, Betty Donn, Dunn, Root 
and Leroy, Agnes Smith and Jessie 
Rogers, Mohr and Gordon. 

Air Service Depot Hospital, Garden 
City, L. I—Musical Comiques, Jack 
Sidney, Dunn, Root and Levoy, Rosar 
Sisters, A. E. Duncan, Bijou Russell, 
Reynolds and DeTar, Nai, Tai, Tai, 
Mae - Melville. 

Debarkation Hospital, No. 2, Fox 
Hills—S. L. Seamon’s Orchestra, Mu- 
sical Comiques, Marie Allen, Frederick 
Roland, Parkes and Berkes, Helene 
Vincent, Jim Trainer, Kaufman and 
Hyde, Bijou Russell, A. O. Duncan, 
Great Rajah, Violini, Mae Hunt, Ernie 
and Billy Loos. 

General Hospital, No. 3, Rahway, N. 
J.—Jack Stanley, Denny and Boyle, 
Bernard and Bussy, Will Ahearn, Flor- 
ence Meredith, “Doc” A. E. O’Hara and 
Will Ahearn, Olga, Carl and Inez, Bijou 
Russell, Mary Melville. 





The members o° Fred. Stone’s “Jack 
O’Lantern” company went to Bum- 
kin Island, Mass., last week, when 
they were playing Boston, and enter- 
tained over 1,000 sailors. ; 


VAUDEVILLE IN SOUTHERN CAMPS. 


Vaudeville has been decided upon 
by the Entertainment Committee of 
ihe Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities, for several Southern isolated 
locations, making it difficult to supply 
road attractions. ‘ 

The New York office of the commit- 
tee has proposed several such shows 
to the Keith office, and they will be 
bought outright by the committee. The 
morale department of the army is in 
active co-operation with the commit- 
tee with the purpose of supplying en- 
tertainment to returned men. 

The morale officers insist as much 
entertainment be given in the canton- 
ments as is possible knowing returned 
men are as fretful here as overseas 
when no duties or goal is in sight. 
Practically no routes are being given 
out by the committee at present due to 
the depletion of some camps, which 
are due to fill rapidly however within 
six weeks. Most of the attractions are 
booked in from civilian territory when 
their routes take them near the camps. 

Two road shows start out this week 
for hospital appearances in the South. 
Each member of an act is allowed $50 
weekly for maintenance or extras as 
they wish, and all transportation is 
provided. A four-person turn would 
collectively receive $200 weekly. The 
shows are booked for two weeks, but 
other time is expected to follow. 

The two shows which started out 
this week play the hospitals, there 
being one show (nightly) at each point. 
Both shows start with a comedy film. 
The first bill which opened Monday 
was Sam K. Mainoa, White and West, 
Gilbert and Clayton, Fogarty and Fos- 
ter, Lawrence Bros. and Thelma. The 
second show opening Thursday was 
made up of Lucille Sisters, Mary Max- 
field) Clark and Budd and the Jester 
Trio. 

The route is Ft. McHenry, Camp 
Mead, Camp Humphreys, Camp Lee, 
Richmond College, Camp Eustis, Camp 
Stewart, Old Point Comfort, Norfolk 
(two nights, one at the army base and 
one at the naval hospital), St. Julien’s 
Creek, Marine Hospital, Portsmouth, 
Va. 
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Atlantic City, Feb. 5. 
Editor VARIETY: 


Thought you might be interested in 
messages sent from boys in the A. E. 
F. regarding VARIETy,. Your corre- 
spondent here, Mr. Sheurer, gave me 
50 copies of VARIETY. Within the past 
few days notes of thanks were re- 
ceived by me. I sent the copies over- 
seas. 

Several of the boys wrote they could 
hear the rumble of the subway, it was 
so natural to read VaARieTy, Others 
were in occupied territory and wrote 
they had turned the copies over to the 
K. of C. after reading them. 

Mrs. W. E. Shackelford. 


New York, Feb. 1. 
Editor VARIETY: 


There has been no change in the 
Canadian immigration regulations. 
(a) Passports are not required of art- 
ists who can prove United States, al- 
lied or neutral citizenship. (b) No ene- 
my aliens are admitted except by order 
of the Superintendent of Immigration 
of the Dominion, and certainly not 
for theatrical entertainment. (c) 
American citizens by naturalization 
must have their final papers. (d) 
Americans born of enemy parentage 
must present birth certificate. If birth 
certificate cannot be obtained, the affi- 
davit of a reputable citizen as to birth 
in the United States, vised by a British 
consul, will serve. 

It is desirable to present evidence of 
bookings when crossing the border, 
and to state when and where the artist 
expects to leave Canada. This is on 
account of the Canadian immigration 
rule that provides for the checking out 
of all acts and companies. 

Clark Brown. 


Editor of VARIETY :— 


New York, Feb. 3. 

The Keith office has called the atten- 
tion of Toto, the Hippodrome clown, 
to the astonishing fact that an un- 
known in the West has boldly appro- 
priated Toto’s name and act. He is 
billing himself as Toto and doing a 
half-way imitation of the act which 
Toto is playing in the Keith houses. 
The imposter was last heard of by 
booking office officials when he ap- 
peared in the Majestic, Cedar Rapids, 
la. 

I, as Toto’s manager, notified the 
booking agencies in Chicago that this 
very open steal is being perpetrated, 
and I have also requested action on 
the matter by the N. V. A. Suits will 
be entered against houses making this 
false exploitation of a name which has 
such value as a trade-mark. However, 
I quite realize that the best way to 
stop the career of the counterfeit Toto 
is by publicity. J. M. Allison. 


is St. Louis, Feb. 1. 
Editor VARIETY :— 

I notice in this week’s VARIETY a 
criticism of a “comedy expose” magic 
act. Note you say the turn will “prob- 
ably make the smaller small time.” 
Correct in every word. The smaller 
time the better. 

For some time various magical so- 
cieties have been watching your coi- 
umns to note what stand you take re- 
garding the expose of magic. Hats 
off to you for the timely criticism. 
You have the thanks of all professional 
and amateur magicians. 

There is plenty of room for new- 
comers who have the brains and ability 


to present magic to the public in the 
proper way. Magic is not dead by any 
means. One has only to take a casual 
glance at VARIETy’s route pages to find 
out how many magicians are working 
on the big and small time circuits and 
there are plenty of them. Then look 
for the expose magician. There are 
none. This evidently goes to show that 
the booking managers have no use for 
this style of an act. 

Magic properly presented can find a 
spot on any bill. But one will notice 
brainless magicians who have not the 
ability to put a magic act over turn to 
the expose end of it for a living on 
the honky tonk circuits, where they 
starve to death and eventually end up 
where they come from, the factory. 

One hears the cry for new tricks and 
illusions to which I myself reply— 
why should we spend time and money 
in inventing new ideas? Then have 
tnese kind of magicians come along and 
steal them. Then expose them to the 
public. 

Two of America’s biggest magical 
societies, the Society of American 
Magicians and the National Conjur- 
ers’ Club, have voiced their disapproval 
of exposing magic. Now we have 
VarRieTy and Sime doing the same. 
Many thanks. 

Will Bland 


(The Australian Illusionist.) 


MARRIAGES. 


Henry Gomperts to Cathleen Lund 
ial art tac in New York, Jan. 


Lulu Dunn with the McIntyre and 
Heath show to Lieut. H. Wayne Pier- 
son, U. S. N., Feb. 4. . 

Chiquitta Schemana, of New York 
(professional), to H. Hubbard Beers 
(non-professional) at Hartford, Conn., 
Jan. 30. 

May Seamon, formerly of Seamon 
and Killum, and Samuel - Schwartz, 
wealthy contractor. Miss Seamon has 
retired from the stage. 

Francis Patrick Shanley, owner of 
the Continental hotel, San Francisco, 
to Minottta C. White, in Los Angeles, 
Jan. 3. : 

Lucille F. Dawson of the staff of The 
Billboard, and Jack Rex, manager of 
the John Vogel Minstrels, were mar- 
ried in Cincinnati Feb. 1, by Magistrate 
Harry McGrew. Miss Dawson has 
been a newspaperwoman for several 
years and was formerly on the New 
York World. Rex, who for many years 
was associated with Al. G. Fields, lives 
in Atlanta. 


—_— 


PRODUCTION ENGAGEMENTS. 
Adele Tyler, for Max Turber’s act. 
Althea Barnes, with “Chin Chin.” 
Jean Acker, “The Dancer.” 


Marjorie Rambeau, “The Fortune 
Teller.” 
Cunningham and Clements with 


“Good Morning Judge.” 

Great Renard, with Judith Williams, 
in vaudeville. 

Lydia Barry and Polli Barri, for Ar- 
thur Pearson’s new musical comedy, 
entitled “Up Front Please.” 

Mabel Withee, out of “Sinbad,” has 
replaced Carolyn Thompson in “Little 
Simplicity.” 

Fred Heider replaced Frisco in 
“Tumble In” opening in Wilmington 
Feb. 16. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 
Mabel Withee, ‘“‘Little Simplicity.” 
Whlie Solar, “Ladies First.” 
Ralph Herz, “Monte Cristo, Jr.’’ 


ILL AND INJURED. 


The of Sam Bernstein has. re- 
covered from pneumonia. 

O. S: Hathaway, convalescing from 
« recent illness, has gone to Florida. 

Willie Weston was removed 
private Brooklyn hospital this 
suffering from influenza. 

W. A. Johnston, of the Grand, Chi- 
cago, was operated on for appendicitis 
on Tuesday. 

Mme. Adelaide Herrman is seriously 
ill at Dr. MacMillan’s sanitorium, Lex- 
ington avenue, New York. 

John C. Coutts of Coutts & Tennis 
is suffering from appendicitis, in Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Guy Bolton, the librettist, is seriously 
ill with the “flu,” but is expected to 
recover. He is laid up in Chicago. 

Mrs. Paul Gulick, wife of the Univer- 
sal (film) publicity representative, is 
able to be out after a severe attack 
of influenza, followed by pneumonia. 

Mrs. Leo R. Miller (Leo and Edna 
Miller) was operated upon at Mercy 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, Jan. 31. The op- 
eration was successful. 

Sam Levy, of Waterson, Berlin and 
Snyder, is back at his post, after a 
couple weeks’ illness with an attack of 
the “flu.” 

Marie Clark (Clark Sisters) is ill 
with pneumonia, but has passed the 
crisis. The act will be unable to ap- 
pear until the end of the month. 

Mildred Cox, (Fox Family) was op- 
erated upon at the Post Graduate Hos- 
pital, New York, last week. Miss Cox 
is on the road to recovery. 

Lew Golding, manager of the Pal- 
ace, Newark, N. J., is confined to his 
home in Newark with influenza. Wal- 
lie Hawes will handle the booking end 
during Golding’s absence. 

William B. Lindsay, the railroad 
agent of the Lehigh road, has gone 
to French Lick springs to recuperate 
from an attack of rheumatism follow- 
ing a heavy cold. 

Coleman Goetz, song writer, was 
taken out of Chicago on a stretcher 
and sent to his family in Buffalo suffer- 
ing from a severe complication of dis- 
eases and nervous ailments. 

Margaret Anglin became seriously 
ill in Hartford, Conn., Feb. 3 and was 
unable to fulfill her engagement that 
night in “The Open Fire” at the Par- 
son’s Theatre which had been sold 
out. 
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POLLY PRIM 


The whiform is that of the: Meter Corps ot 
the N. L. W. S. in which POLLY PRIM did 
her bit. 


Motoring wounded soldiers to the hospitals, 
theatres and other places, many times to the 
Lambs Club but no manager ever stepped 
out to Polly’s car and tagged her with a 
heaithy contract. 

Polly Prim can always be reached care of 
VARIETY, New York. 


NEW ACTS. 
Izctta, woman. .- Musical single. 
Noel (formerly with “Ka- 
tinka”) and Jimmy Weston, two-act. 
Arthur 


tune.” 


Renee 
DeVoy and Co. in “Mistfor: 


an from 
Fitzpatrick). 
Carbrey 
Carbrey Bros.) (Sam Jones). 
Hazel Harrington and Co. in a play- 
let, “The Squad.” 


“The M 


(Chas 


Denver,” 4 people 


and Cavanaugh (formerly 


Mildred Andree and Co., musical 
with 5 girls (Mark Levy). 
Murphy and White. Bob Murphy 


formerly did a single, White having 
teamed with Burkhardt. 

Henrietta Horwitz and Co., in “Joy,” 
new sketch by Miss Horwitz’s father, 
Charles Horowitz (Harry Shea). 
Donald Roberts and Blanche Wilson 

an act written by William Fried- 
lander. 

Hazel Haslam and Co. (three wom- 
en) in a sketch. Miss Haslam 
with Jos. Bernard. 

Vera Gordon, Yiddish actress, play- 
ing character roles in a sketch by Ad. 
dison Burkhart. 

Frank Westphal 
Miss 


in 


was 
formerly 


in two-act with 
Fields, who formerly appeared 
with Halsey Mohr. 

“He Talked in His, Sleep,” headed 
by Byron Silvers & Co. (Lee Mucken- 
fuss). 

Bobby Van Horn, Sadie Banks, Bob- 
bie and Jean Moore, Leonard and 
Mack, Sherman and Rose (George M. 
King). 

Herble Glass, Bobbie Reed and Jack 
Mann, in “The Lemon,” Hugh Her: 
bert’s former sketch (Lewis & Gor- 
don). 

Bobby Woolsey and Hazel 
Meagher (formerly Meagher and 
Campbell) and Kent, the latter for- 
merly a single (Epstein & Sofranski). 

“Good Pickins’” revue, with nine 
players, with Earl Miller and Law- 
rence Devarney featured; “In A San- 
itarium,” comedy sketch, five people; 
“Bits of Grand Opera, with 30 people, 
all produced by Sam Shannon. 

Wood and Dixon (formerly Benny 
and Wood); Harry Pequo and Effe 
Fellows, acrobatic; Watkins and Wil- 
hams, in “When West Meets East,” 
formerly played by Kelly and Fern 
(Jack Mandel). 

Gretchen Eastman in “Song Pic- 
tures,” a novelty turn with songs and 
dances, assisted by Arthur Hartley and 
Otto Spencer. A _ special production 
Ly the H. Robert Law studios is car- 
ried. 

Julia Dean, whose last legitimate 
tage appearance was in “The Wom- 
an on the Index,” is going into vaude- 
ville under the direction of Joseph 
Hart, in a playlet called “Evil Eyes,” 
by Philip Bartholomae. She will be 
supported by Louis Casavant and Rob 
ert Kelly 


Boyne 


IN AND OUT. 


William Smythe, out of the Or- 
pheum, San Francisco, bill this week 
show being too long. No substitution 

Ben B. Friedman, formerly assistant 
manager of Loew’s Avenue B., has 
been promoted to sergeant and is serv 
ing with the Army of Occupation is: 
Germany. 

Jake Sternad’s “Nine Napanees,’ 
booked to play the Rialto, Racine, for 


two days, canceled after first per 
formance: inadequate; replaced by 
Dean & Dunbar. 


Belle Baker dropped out of the Pal 
ace bill Monday, reporting ill and un 


able to appear. Ruth Roye was en 
paged to fill the vacancy. The same 
day Sailor Reilly notified the man 


agement he could not work because oa: 
throat trouble. Bert Grant and Bills 


Tones were substituted 
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BURLESQUE 








THE MAJESTICS. 


It’s seldom, very seldom in fact, that a show 
carrying so much lifted material comes into 
the Columbia, as Fred Irwin’s ‘“Majestic’s’” 
contains this week at that house. And to make 
it worse, when the stage matter hasn’t been 
borrowed, in the comedy line, it’s of the oldest 
burlesque brand. 

The exception to the rule in this show seems 
to be the specialty of Florence Bennett and 
Paul Cunningham It at least smacked of 
some originality and held the very little class 
the perfsrmance possessed. The class was 
mostiy presented in the work of Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s. The turn is of the man and woman 
scrapping, a la Fillson and Erroll, also Ross 
and Fenton and a thousand or more since, but 
still Miss Bennett and Mr. Cunningham made 
semething out of it, calling the act “You Win.” 
In addition Mr. Cunningham gained quite some 
applause with a ‘Mother’ song, and a 
“Woman” recitation. He had one at either 
end of the turn. 

The program says the entire production was 
written and staged by the same Paul Cunning- 
ham. Does that mean that Mr. Cunningham 
claims the ‘baby carriage scene” from ‘‘Hitchy 
Koo” as his own? Or the Tom Barnes bit with 
the gun that Roscoe Ails does near the finish, 
when the prima donna sings? Or any of the 
stuff that Ails and Doc Dell do in their spe- 
cialty, particularly that taken from the turn 
of Moss and Frye on the big time, or the “all 
right.”” Business that is akin to ‘‘Watt Street” 
and done as badly, or the beer drinking 
through a rubber tube or the remarkable re- 
semblance in style, talk and work these two 
boys in white face give to the former «ct of 
Swor and Mack in blackface now made into 
two big time turns? 

There is one good and new gag in the show, 
the “propaganda’”’ bit, if that belongs to no one 
outside the performance. There is so much 
lifted stuff present anyone seeing new material 
immediately suspects that that must have been 
lifted from somewhere. 

Withal “The Majestics’” make a good laugh- 
ing show. The audience laughed all the way 
through, almost entirely at Ails and Dell, 
Their laugh was the saloon story of the man in 
the life boat hitting the bald headed man in 
the water. In their beer bit one of the boys 
did a disgusting thing of gargling beer, then 
swallowing it. They used the “Bill-Sweet Wil- 
liam” talk of Swor and Mack’s among others 
also the “What makes the balloon go up” of 
the Moss and Frye turn, besides three or four 
other gags along the Moss and Frye lines that 
got laughs. They should get laughs—they got 
the colored act the big time. 

Lyle La Pine and Flo Emery were the main 
principals in the “baby carriage’ scene and 
of course that got over, since it was the 
comedy hit of Hitchcock’s “Hitchy Koo.” Miss 
Emery did a kid two or three times. She did 
it at one time with Mr. La Pine and during it 
both expectorated. That may be their idea 
of kid humor. La Pine did a sort of Jimmy 
Barry rube role. 

The two comedians, Ails and Dell, were 
made up in grotesque character, perhaps after 
some cartoon subjects. Ails did a “Hinky 
Dee” number of several verses that could stand 
editing, and there is other matter in the show 
question, beyond the line of spice. 

And still “The Majestics’” is a good show, 
because there are plenty of girls, lots of num- 
bers, nearly all lively, and even if the number 
leaders fall below the standard, Irwin's trade 
mark of ensemble vocalizing holds good in 
this troupe, so good that the principals make 
a very fair atempt at the “Lucia Sextet” 
thing. 

Miss Bennett leads the women, without any 
other following very closely. She remains the 
good-looking well gowned blonde and barring 
a tendency to strain for effect, gets over as 
she always has. 

There are 19 or 20 girls in the chorus. 
Sometimes but 14 show and again but eight. 
The girls have many changes of varying 
quality and but little actual number work of 
moment. The finale of the first part is a red 
fire, all dressed in flag costumes. 

And not forgetting the bit of the “lost 
purse,”’ played by Miss Bennett and the com- 
pany, nor the tough convict-husband who 
turned out to be a “‘nance” or that awful song, 
“Ja-Dah” or whatever it might or should be 
called, ‘“The Majestics’’ will go over the circuit, 
be very well liked, but whoever can justly 
claim any credit? 

Sime. 


SPEEDWAY GIRLS. 


Charles M. Baker has several other attrac- 
tions on the American Whee! and is looked up 
to among the younger producers because he is 
always ‘“‘trying.”” Naturally he gets results 
though judging from his shows he hasn’t yet 
managed to hit high speed. In his favor is 
that he doesn’t “cheat” a thing that has been 
a too common fault among second wheel man- 
agers and which is gradually on the decline. 

His “Speedway Girls” beli®S the title. It 
isn’t a fast show hy any means and the lack 
of proper tempo appears to be one of the chief 
faults. The first act moves too slowly after 
a slow start. A draggy sentimental number, 
the second of the show’s songs, acted as a sort 
of break at the Olympic Tuesday night with 
the balance of the first act never attairfing 
the right going. Substituting the song and 
inserting one of the newer popular numbera 
ought to help. The show peculiarly enough 
isn’t loaded with popular numbers, an effort 
seemingly being made to steer clear of them. 
The few present aren’t of the latest brand. If 
discrimination is to be made at all it is better 
to have the newer melodies not only for their 
worth but because they are pretty sure to 
sore. 

The principal feature of the “Speedway 
Girls” is the girls, 16 in number, well drilled 


and more evenly matched than is observed 
aiong the ling. Many have “iines™ beiow the 
hips a point that is strongly played to by the 
costuming which allows full play of tights yet 
without becoming tiresome. The choristers had 
eleven changes and all were good to look at. 
Clean tights added to the costuming score and 
the girls were well shod too. The chorus cos- 
tuming is claimed to have cost around $3,800 
and that doesn’t seem exaggerated. 

In the matter of cast there have probably 
been a number of changes but this year’s seven 
principals do not size up as being particularly 
strong in the aggregate. It may be that some 
of the material isn’t suited and without risk 
Mr. Baker can well devote more attention to 
material for next season. George H. Ward 
using a sort of modified “Dutch” dialect, is 
principal comic with Frank Anderson teamed 
with him. They failed to start anything in 
the first act but secured fair results in the 
hind end of the show. There a number of bits 
were used, George Betts; as the straight, aiding. 
A pun bit on “tell her’ and teller (meaning a 
bank clerk) was entirely over the heads of the 
audience. A long drawn out comedy band bit 
used at the close of the first act was but half 
productive and was in more as a filler than 
anything else. Mr. Betts was “in and out” in 
his work. His dressing in the first act could 
be improved on for they like neat straights on 
the second wheel as well as anywhere else. A 
youngster Charles Levine, Jr.,. had little to do 
and is probably getting a schooling. 

Stella Morrissey lead the feminine contingent 
of three and Miss Morrissey looked quite fresh 
and attractive in most of her frocks. Several 
tighted appearances, one with a blue color 
scheme and one in white, always drawing 
all eyes and attention. In the white effect 
Miss Morrissey handled one of the best num- 
bers, “We're Bound to Win,”’ with the chorus 
well drilled for it. Dorothy Dean was the 
ingenue and Edythe Lyons the soubret. 

Best among the numbers was “Open the 
Book,’’ a novelty chorus song led by Ward, and 
since it was away for the usual chorus “stunt” 
numbers it was liked. There was little in the 
way of voices heard. A duet attempt by 
Betts and Miss Dean with ‘‘Poor Little Butter- 
cup” and anotiier ancient one, ‘“‘My Hero,” 

-did nicely, however. 

The “Speedway Girls’’ shapes up as a good 
average show attaining that mark through the 
well dressed chorus., Some suggestive lines 
appear here and there but not as much as in 
other American shows. At that the comics 
appeared to have been held down in that 
respect. Without material, however. they are 
bound to sneak one in now and then. Ibee. 


YOUNG CHORUS GIRL ARRESTED. 


Buffalo, Feb. 5. 

A burlesque show playing at one of 
the local houses during the past week 
lost one of its members, when Alice 
George was taken into custody by 
Mrs. Kathryn Gunn and Miss Jeanne 
Gray, policewomen. 

The girl, who is only 15 years of 
age, is accused of running away from 
her home in Atlanta, Ga., and gradu- 
ally working her way up north into 
Canada. Upon reaching Toronto she 
is said to have become enamored of 
the grease paint and tinsel and joined 
the chorus of a show playing there. 

Miss George was arrested upon the 
complaint of her parents. Her stage 
name was Louise Daley. She was a 
guest at the detention house until her 
parents arrived from the. South. 


FRED IRWIN PROTESTS. 


Fred Irwin is making an audible pro- 
test against reducing the number of 
his productions on the Columbia Wheel 
to one. He now has two, “The Ma- 
jestics” at the Columbia, New York, 
this week, and Irwin’s “Big Show.” 

In the assignment of franchises late- 
ly granted by the Columbia Circuit for 
another period, Mr. Irwin received but 
one. The other apparently was se- 
cured by James E. Cooper. 

Legal proceedings are threatened by 
Irwin to maintain his contention he 
is entitled to both franchises upon the 
wheel, in perpetuity. He is said to 
have communicated with the Columbia 
executives while in New York this 
week, with no outcome of the confer- 
ence reported. 


SPRINGFIELD WANTS BURLESQUE. 
Springfield, Mass., Feb. 5. 

On his return here from New York 
this week Mr. Gilmore, manager of 
the Court Squaré Theatre, stated that 
there was a possibility that Spring- 
field would have Columbia Wheel Bur- 
lesque here next season. Mr. Gilmore 
did not say at what theatre, but 
stated that he had taken the matter 
up with Sam Scribner while in New 
York on Monday. 


BURLESQUE CHANGES. 


Owing to a nervous breakdown, Wil- 
liam Davis, with “The Tempters,” asked 
to be released. Billy Harris, who has 
been in the army, replaced him. With 
Davis’ departure went his wife, Bon- 
nie Dale, and her part has been as- 
signed to Anna Fink. 

The National (downtown) now has 
engaged Arthur Putnam, Mae Kerns 
(late of “The Pirates”) and Dick Day- 
ton (formerly of “Broadway Girls”). 

Jim and Flo Beauguard, with “The 
Jolly Girls.” 

Eli Dawson, who had a vaudeville 
act ready for presentation, by Aaron 
Hoffman, will replace Frank Devoy in 
the Behman Show. He has laid the 
act aside. 

Lew Lederer replaced Walter Brown 
in the Pat White Show (burlesque). 

Solly Pernick succeeded the late Sam 
Newman as stage manager at the Na- 
tional Winter Garden, following the 
latter’s death last week. 

Clarice Lawrence, at present with 
Jack Singer’s Behman_ show, has 
signed contracts with Adolph Singer, 
the son of the elder Singer, for vaude- 
ville or burlesque next season. 

Hazel Mack, wife of Charles “Tod” 
Colvin, left for Chicago this week. 
She was a member of “The Best Show 
in Town.” 


UNDESIRABLE CHORUS GIRLS. 


If certain burlesque producers have 
their way between now and next sea- 
son certain chorus girls designated as 
“undesirables” through agitation in the 
choruses, making trouble at the hotels 
and causing embarrassment for man- 
agers and producers en route this sea- 
son will be passed up by both circuits 
next season. 

Several companies recently had trou- 
ble and there was talk of a walk out 
by one company recently over a girl. 





AMERICAN DROPS ONE NIGHTERS. 


With the exception of the Penn Cir- 
cuit of night stands, the American Bur- 
lesque route next season will be com- 
posed solely of week runs. This elim- 
inates the several split week houses 
and will make the entire route run 
32 weeks beginning sometime in 
August and ending in April. 

A censor board of three will also 
be appointed and their decisions anent 
the shows will be final. It is believed 
some of the present franchises will 
be revoked because of the inferior 
grade of shows produced this season. 


FRANK METZGER AT MONTREAL. 


After a few weeks of managing the 
Gayety, Montreal, Robert Simonds 
left, with Frank Metzger, formerly in 
advance of the Hurtig & Seaman 
shows, now installed there as house 
manager. 


GERARD’S $2 SHOW. 


Barney Gerard intends producing a 
$2 musical show himself next season. 
The title is “Kiss Papa.” 


DEATHS. 


Sam Newman, stage manager of 
Minsky Bros. National Winter Gar- 
den, died last week of pneumonia at 
his home in Brooklyn, at the age of 29. 
Burial took place at the Mount Car- 
mel Cemetery. A widow and child sur- 
vive. 


Mark Lea Managing Burlesque Club. 

Tom Ward no longer holds forth at 
the Burlesque Club as steward, having 
turned his attention to outside pur- 
suits. 

The club is now managed by Mark 
Lea. The latter was formerly a bur- 
lesque comedian. 

Will Roehm, secretary of the club, is 
in charge of a “Circus Night” schedule 
at the rooms for the latter part of 
this month. 


PLANS FOR NEW WHEEL. 
Chicago, Feb. 5. 
Plans for the organization of a new 
burlesque circuit are expected to ma- 
terialize at a meeting to be held here 
next Monday. 


According to the “dope,” Irons and 
Clamage of Chicago, Heuck of Cin- 
cinnati, Whalen of Louisville and a 
prominent theatre-owner of Newark 
are the leading movers in the new pro- 
ject, which is expected to be operating 
the latter part of August. 

A chain of sixteen houses is said to 
have been constructed. This includes 
the Haymarket and possibly the Gai- 
ety of Chicago, the Avenue in Detroit, 
the Buckingham in Louisville, the Em- 
press in Milwaukee, the Lyceum in 
Washington, Heuck’s Opera House in 
Cincinnati, and houses in Hamilton, 
Ont., Buffalo, Newark, Brooklyn,’ Bos- 
ton,! and Cleveland. 

The venture contemplated a better 
show than is being offered by either 
the Columbia or American circuits, the 
show to cost not less than $5,000 to 
produce and $1,800 to run per week, 
no split weeks, same scale of admis- 
sions. Only theatre owners are to be 
taken into the circuit, and a franchise 
is to be awarded to each house. Fac- 
tors in the old Progressive circuit are 
said to be interested in the proposed 
new circuit. 

The Chicago people in the venture 
have been attempting, it is said, to get 
a site for a new burlesque theatre in 
the loop, at Randolph and Dearborn 
streets. In event of failure to get a 
site, efforts will be made to get the 
Great Northern Hippodrome. 


JOHN CORT SUING W. B. MEEHAN. 
Although House, Grossman and Vor- 
haus are the attorneys for John Cort, 
they are, in this particular instance, 
acting as counsel for William B. Mee- 
han, an actor, who is named as defend- 
ant in a suit by John Cort, who has 
retained Paul Turner as counsel for 
the time being. 
_The action is for breach of contract, 
Cort alleging that he had engaged 
Meehan for the cast of “Listen Lester.” 
Meehan, in the meanwhile, had ac- 
cepted a position in Woods’ produc- 
tion of “The Big Chance.” 

The defendant answer is Cort did 
not open on time. 

Billy Meehan with “The Big Chance” 
will be starred in his own play next 
season, according to present plans. 

J. P. Sinnot and Willard Mack have 
collaborated on a piece which is as yet 
unnamed, but which has been accepted 
by Meehan. 


New Scenery Good for Next Season. 

Burlesque managers on both Colum- 
bia and American circuits who pur- 
chased new scenery this season will 
be permitted to use it again next sea- 
son after making the required burnish- 
ing redecorating, while other produc- 
ers will have to lay in a complete new 
equipment. 

“Fireproofing,” required from_ time 
to time, has been the most dafhaging 
thing to contend with by the managers, 
the scenery showing the wear and tear 
of the repeated ‘process during the 
season. 


“NEVER TOO LATE” CLOSES. 
Chicago, Feb. 5. 

“Never Too Late,” the prohibition 
play produced by William A. Brady at 
the Princess last Monday, closed on 
Saturday. 

The company returned to New York. 
It included Tim Murphy, Edith Barker, 
Henry. Hull, and Marie Goff, 


STOCK IN ALBANY. 
Albany, N. Y., Feb. 5. 
Harmanus Bleecker Hall has been 
leased by M. E. Fassett for the sum- 
mer months and stock will be inaugur- 
ated in April. 
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W. D. Asbough is now manager of 
the Regent (vaudeville), Detroit. 





Harriet Burt has left “Furs and 
Frills” after two years with the show. 





Con Little and Clarence are in the 
box office of the Cort. George foomis 
was formerly the treasurer. 





Marshall and Covert have separated, 
Marshall having joined with Powers 
(Brooks and Powers). 





Blanche Gordon, formerly in vaude- 
ville, is now connected with the Al 
Meyer Agency. 

While here at the Majestic last week, 
Albertina Rasch was attached by 
Sundberg for $1,500. 





Mrs. Jake Rosenthal (Kathryn Os- 
terman) and her<son, Jack, have joined 
Rosenthal, now manager of the Woods. 





Marie Goff, ingenue of the ill-fated 
“Never Too Late” company at the 
Princess, was singled out by all critics 
as'a rare find. 

D. D. Berg is repeating two of his 
acts “The Hoosier Girl” and “An Heir 
for a Night,” over the Pan time, with 
new titles. 

Horace Reeves, of Reeves and Lam- 
port, the London booking agents, ar- 
rived in New York, Feb. 5. Mr. Reeves 
is here to book acts for England. 


Vaudeville at Wilmer & Vincent’s 
Majestic, Williamsport, Pa., has been 
suspended. The house will play musi- 
cal comedy and stock. 

Donald Brian has been named to suc- 
ceed Shelley Hull on the board of di- 
rectors of the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion. 


Gene Quigley is back with “She 
Walked in Her Sleep,” succeeding Ar- 
thur Kellar, who is managing “The 
Unknown Purple.” 





Arthur E. Earnest, for the last three 
seasons with Fred V. Bowers’ Song 
Revue, has entered business in John- 
son City, Tenn., his home town. 

Matt Grau is making preparations 
for his annual trip south. He will com- 
pete in the Open Golf-Championship at 
Pinehurst. 

The son of the late Charles Hasty 
(The Iloosier Boy), now with the U. S. 
Marines on the Pacific Coast, has writ- 
ten a musical piece. 

Sally Stemler, who went out with 
“The Love Mill,” which toured the 
South under the management of John 
Hickey, has returned to New York. 





* E. T. Beatty, owner of the Engle- 


wood, and I. H. Herk, have returned 
to Chicago. where they attended 
a meeting of the American Burlesque 
Association. 

“The Fortune Teller,” by Leighton 
Graves Osmun, with Marjorie Ram- 
beau featured, under the management 
of Arthur Hopkins, is scheduled to 
open in New York, Feb. 24, 





Mrs. Guy Bates Post (Adele Ritchie) 
is playing a bit in “The Masquerader,” 
of which Post is the star. They are 
here, on their way back from an Aus- 
tralian tour, which was successful. 

Jolly and Wild, a big-time act (man 
and wife), who retired some months 
ago to conduct a hotel in Indianapolis, 
are back in vaudeville. This week they 
are headlining McVicker’s, Chicago. 





“Dixie,” the trick mule belonging to 
Bert Lamont, but worked by Pascale 
Perry in a vaudeville act, died in Kan- 
sas City last week. The animal was 
valued at $3,500. 


“Kick In,” “The Traveling Salesman,” 
“A Pair of Sixes” and “Paid in Full” 
are among plays that have reached 
France and which will be shown the 
soldiers on the A. E. F. circuit from 
the Channel to the Rhine. 





Jules Kibel has given up his’ produc- 
ing office in the Putnam Bldg. for the 
time being, pending his travel on the 
road with one of his own acts. Ed. 
Livingston, who shared the office, is 
now the sole occupant. 


“See You Later,” the new musical 
comedy with T. Roy Barnes, Victor 
Moore and Frances Cameron, leaves 
Chicago Feb. 24, ostensibly to plav 
two weeks on tour eastward, and into 
New York. The first act is being re- 
written and some recasting will take 
place. 

Delmore and Lee are to sail for 
South America Feb. 14, to play the 
Sequin Tour. They will open at the 
Casino, Buenos Aires, for a stay of 
12 weeks. The aerial men lately re 


turned to New York after a profes 
sional visit of nine months in Aus- 
tralia. 

Walter C. Jordan has _ instituted 


legal action against Charles Frohman, 
Inc., to recover $4,252.53 as royalties 
on “The Honor of the Family,” by 
Paul M. Potter, and produced by the 
defendant. The claim is based on 
Potter’s interest of 2% per cent. 
royalty, which he had assigned Sanger 
& Jordan, of which the plaintiff is a 
partner, for a consideration of $300. 
The Loew Office baseball team, under 
the management of’ Moe Schenck, has 
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Reaches Managers in Vaudeville, Burlesque, 


Musical Comedy, Drama and Picture Fields 
Wheryever They Are 





Ed. Nicholson, property man at the 
Lyric, Cincinnati, Feb. 6, celebratéd the 
fiftieth anniversary of his accession 
to the ranks of stage employees. Ed. 
began as assistant “props” at the Old 
National Theatre. 


The Liberty, Camp McClellan, Annis- 
ton, Ala., will indefinitely play vaude- 
ville the last three days of each week, 
booked by Jules Delmar. Acts play- 
ing the Grand, Montgomery, the first 
half will probably split with the can- 
tonment house. 





Joseph J. Garrity, attached to the 
Liberty Loan headquartets in New 
York, has resigned and is returning to 
the theatrical business, with Chicago a 
possible headquarters. His brother is 
at present the Western representative 
for the Shuberts. 





Garret Cupp, recently doing special 
publicity for the Salvation Army and 
several years ago assistant dramatic 
editor of the Evening Mail (New 
York), is engaged in special press work 
for “The Melting of Molly” and “Little 
Journey.” 


issued a challenge to any theatrical 
team in the profession for the coming 
season. Rube Magquard, former star 
twirler of the Giants, now playing on 
the Loew Circuit, has volunteered his 
services on the mound for the Loew 
bunch. 


Charlie Klass, (Klass and Tremini) 
begs to state that, while the routine 
employed by the present two-act is in 
many regards similar to that em- 
ployed by Bernie and Baker, he has 
as much right to it as Bernie, who 
was for nine years his partner. When 
they separated each got another part- 
ner and each used what he wanted of 
the material of the original team. 





Ibsen’s “Ghosts” will be presented by 
Robert Whittier, at a special matinee 
this afternoon (Feb. 7). The perform- 
ance will be marked by the first appear- 
ance of Maud Hildyard, an Australian 
star, (who. has. supported _ Beer- 
bohm Tree and other English actors). 
Augustin Duncan and Helen Freeman 
also appear in the cast. If the mati- 
nee meets with approval, Mr. Whittier 
will make other presentations of con- 
tinental dramas. 


After winding up the last half of 
this week as a vaudeville act the 
enlarged stage version of “The Bride 
Shop,” direction George Choos, now 
playing Muncie, Ind., will open at the’ 
Park, Indianapolis, Feb. 9 as a full 
show. Choos has planned to make a 
oad show out of the act for some 
\ complete line of scenery and 
effects were shipped West 
this week, with Robert Kirk quitting 
Rroadway, Wednesday, to handle the 
ilvance for the show. A number of 


girls also-went out of here to 


weeks 


electrical 


nc 


A. H. Woods has decided to send out 
no road companies of “The Woman in 
Room 13,” although casting plans for 
duplicate companies had been made. 
The show uses two car loads of set- 
tings, some originally in former 
Woods’ shows. The court room scene 
played through scrim is of solid oak 
and the heavy construction of the sets 
calls for 32 men on the Booth stage 
There are’14 in the carpentry depart- 
ment, 10 clearers (one to a piece), 5 
electricians, a property man and two 
assistants. When the show tried out 
on the road it needed 18 minutes to 
strike the first act. The time was 
cut to nine minutes in New York by 
doubling the number of men back 
stage. 


The Educational Film Corp., is dis- 
tributing among its short reel subject 
a picture revealing the secrets of the 
studio, and particularly the trick of 
making double exposures. This is an- 
other step in the wrong direction. 
Every time the public is* made familiar 
with the inner workings of the amuse- 
ment profession it adds to the gen- 
eral disillusionment. Exposure of 
stage illusions tends to diminish in- 
terest in theatricals. If the illusion 
is destroyed there is nothing left for 
the imagination of the spectator to 
feed upon. The effect of realism is 50 
per cent. of a dramatic presentation. 
All publicity tending to reveal the 
method of creating stage and motion 
picture illusions should be discouraged 
by those interested in the amusement 
industry. 

A dinner to the theatrical regiment 
of the New York police reserves was 
held in Keene’s Chop House Saturday 
night. Originally tickets were $3, but 
E. F. Albee, who is the colonel of the 
regiment, requested that the reserves 
be his guests and such tickets as were 
sold were refunded, invitations being 


substituted. Mr. Albee was unable to - 


be present, his secretary, Major Rob- 
ertson, of the reserves, reading a let- 
ter of greeting from him. Major Rob- 
ertson was introduced by Capt. Jacobs. 
About 125 attended the dinner. Other 
speakers were Lieut: Quinn, and Ser- 
geant Hines of the regular force, the 
latter the drillmaster of the reserves. 
Other speakers were reserve officers, 
Capt. John L. Sleeper, Capt. Shaw 
(manager of the Booth Theatre), and 
Lieut. James Allison. 


Rehearsals are not drab affairs at. 


all times and a bit of humor creeps in 
as witness a laugh coming to all those 
who visit Bryant Hall for the “grind” 
work. In the entrance hall there is 
a promiently displayed black-list hold- 
ing the names of managers and in- 
dividuals who owe for the use of the 
rooms. Among the score of more 
debtors are the names of several man- 
agers reputed to be successful but the 
sums noted have been owed for as long 
“as four years and vary in amount from 
$1.50 to $94. Until cently the picture 
of a press agent a orned the bulletin 
board in addition to his name being in 
the list. When he heard about it the 
money was promptly remitted. One of 
the managers cwed $2.50 and phoned 
to the hall when “he leartiéd his name 
was on the list. He asked for a state- 
ment. Several were sent him. At 
Christmas time the hall manager called 
the producer up and told him to buy a 
necktie with the money owed. 
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ABUSE SOLDIERS’ PRIVILEGE 
IS CHARGE OF THEATRE MEN 





Carelessness of Those Sending Soldiers to Theatres Where 
They Are Welcome Results in Confusion. Managers 
Have Been Forced to Refuse Admission 





Through Lack of Any Accommodation. 


With a considerably number of as- 
sumedly altruistic workers on behalf 
of gaining free admission to Broadway 
theatres for injured soldiers and others 
in uniform, some confusion has arisen. 
Recently several parties of men ar- 
rived at the same theatre and with the 
result that one party was accommo- 
dated but there was no room for the 
others, causing embarrassment to the 
manager who had no wish to deny the 
men entrance. The liberality of some 
managers, with Lee Shubert leading 
the field, has caused abuses to spring 
up. A card in many Shubert houses 
suggests no courtesies be asked for 
since all seats not sold are allotted to 
soldiers. 

Community workers have been dili- 
gent in seeing that strolling soldiers 
in addition to wounded men are reg- 
ularly sent to houses where they are 
welcome when it is known that seats 
are availabie. But some co-ordination 
should be effected in the issuing of sol- 
dier courtesies. Some workers have 
secured permission for a certain num- 
ber of men from the house manage- 
ment and then also asked the same 
privilege from the attraction manage- 
ment. The latter believing that he 
alone was asked of course consented 
with the result that double the number 
of meg applied. During the present 
period when big business is the rule, 
disappointments are bound to occur 
unless a central bureau be established 
instead of the present loose method. 

By seven o'clock a manager general- 
ly knowns about how many empty seats 
will be availale for soidiers, which is 
ample time to bring the men, even if 
injured, to the theatre on time. Most 
of the courtesies are granted during 
the day, however, so that the seven 
o'clock tab on available seats could 
be used for men in uniform but not 
injured. 

Early this week accommodations for 
15 men were promised at one of the 
smaller houses which has been play- 
ing to good business. Two parties ar- 
rived at show time and in total there 
were 50 men, most of whom could not 
be given seats. Last week the com- 
munity booth at 42nd and Fifth avenue 
was telephoned that a certain number 
cf men could be accommodated at one 
of the Shubert houses. Apparently the 
women in the booth stopped all men 
in uniform and directed them to the 
theatre. These men in turn picked up 
others on their way so that the re- 
sultant party could not all be taken 
care of. 

One individual worker secured per- 
mission to bring 50 wounded men. He 
arrived with 40 men and ten friends of 
his wife, whom he said were workers 


~SucotL- 


The manager tore his 
hair but could not refuse. 

Suggestion has been made to use a 
special form of ticket for the men with 
the tickets not valid save for service 
men in uniform. 


CHORUS GIRL AFTER FORTUNE. 
Chicago, Feb. 5. 

One of the most sensational stories 

in Chicago’s history, sufficiently so to 

entirely tear away the custom of the 


dailies not to sling muck about de- 
partment store individuals, came in 
the Field-Marsh scandai, when it ap- 
peared through depositions filed 
against the estate of the late Henry 


Field, grandson of the late Marshall 


Field, that Field was the father of a 
son born to Evelyn Marsh, whom he 
met while she was a chorus girl in 


London. The girl is a New Yorker 
and is now in New York with the 
child. Her attorney here is former 


Governor Dunne. 

On Saturday a $100,000 settlement 
was made, but this is not final, and 
the child is yet claiming to be sole 
heir to $50,000,000, as the Marshall 
Field will provided that Henry’s share 
be given him or his estate at a future 
time. The law will have to construe 
whether the boy, born out of wedlock 
and suing as Henry Marsh, is legal 
“Sssue.” 

The girl has made no claims that 
Field either married her or promised 
to, but tells frankly of their relations 
and names several friends who visited 
them in London, including another 
American multi-millionaire department 
store scion, John Wanamaker. Wana- 
maker, some years ago, was sued by 
a “Follies” chorus girl in a similar 
matter, but charged blackmail. Young 
Field married, though he had brought 
the Marsh girl and the child to New 
York and was maintaining them, and 
he died a few months ago of influenza. 
The estate, which is beyond $200,000,000 
in value, the richest in Chicago, is not 
fighting the girl, but desires a legal 
verdict on the status of the Marsh 
child as an heir. Field’s widow got 
only about $140,000, as he had not yet 
come into the bulk of his inheritance, 
and she ceased to be his wife on his 
death, but the child, if legally endorsed, 
will, of course, continue to be his son 
and may therefore share during his 
lifetime and even pass on the inherit- 
ance to any of his “issue,” in which 
event he will participate in an estate 
which, it is estimated, will be worth 
$80,000,000 by his maturity. 


McKAY SUING BLANCHE RING. 


Alfred Beekman, of House, Gross- 
man and Vorhaus, has been retained as 
counsel by Frederic McKay to bring 
action against Blanche Ring for breach 
of contract, entered into in March, 
1917. McKay, who was formerly the 
dramatic critic on the N. Y. Evening 
Mail, and former husband of Miss 
Ring, held a contraet dated July, 1910, 
whereby he was to be her exclusive 
manager for ten seasons. 

This latter contract was executed for 
the purpose of canceling the previous 
one, to enable Miss Ring to secure a 
new management. In _ consideration 
for the cancellation of this previous 
contract, Miss Ring was to pay the 
plaintiff the um of $50 per week for 
20 weeks each season for three seasons. 

The contract went into effect Sept. 1, 
1917. Miss Ring, the compiaint has it, 
has lived up to her part until this sea- 
son, when she refused to pay the sum 
agreed upon. The action is to recover 
all moneys the plaintiff alleges she de- 
faulted on. Miss Ring has not filed 
her answer. 





“Dancing Widow” Comes In. 
After a two weeks’ road tour of 
“The Dancing Widow.” a new show by 


Charles Horwitz, the company has 
been brought back to New York by 


Aubrey Mittenthal for reorganization. 
Only two of the original cast, Mar- 
jorie Sweet and Mr. Byron, will be 
retained for the proposed Broadway 
production that is under way. 


UPHEAVAL IN THE LAMBS. 


That “kick in with 60 bucks” letter, 
which was sent out by the Lambs to 
its members about two weeks ago is 
evidently going to be the cause of 
considerable upheaval in the organi- 
zation. For the greater part the old- 
er professionals who are in the club 
are ignoring the assessment, and in 
the club house the query of “are you 
going to pay in installments or all in 
a lump” has gotten to be one of the 
standing jokes. Some members have 
gotten together and stated that they 
are not going to meet the assessment 
and that they will resign before pay- 
ing the money. 

Their reason for this is the fact 
that some of the more recently ad- 
mitted members are not being included 
in those that are to pay the assess- 
ment and the men who have been mem- 
bers for years and have supported 
the organization state that they do 
not believe that this is fair to them. 

Others state that the lay member- 
ship should be made to carry the bur- 
den, for they have joined the club 
to be enabled to associate with the 
members of the profession who made 
the popularity of the Lambs possible. 


DITRICHSTEIN BUYS FORTUNE. 


During the last few years Leo Dit- 
richstein has been buying up a for- 
tune in money. The character star 
has acquired several hundred thou- 
sand lire in Italian money. Ditrich- 
stein has voiced his intention to set- 
tle down in Italy, where he has an 
estate after he retires from the stage. 

During the war there were times 
when the value of the Italian lire was 
on the market with a quotation of as 
low as 103-5 cents. The currency 
value of the coin in normal times be- 
ing the same as that of the franc, 
which is 194-5 cents. 

The actor is said to have invested 
about $100,000 in the Italian currency 
at the time that the market was at 
its lowest, obtaining about 1,000,000 lire 
for it. The present market value is 
above 18 cents and in New York there 
is a preraium on the money this week 
because of its scarcity on this side 
of the Atlantic. 


RAISING CHECKS NET $30,000. 


Fred’k J. Wolfram, arrested last Sat- 
urday charged with grand larceny from 
the Shuberts, managed, it is alleged, to 
have securec $30,000 through raising 
checks. He was bonded for the sum 
of $10,000. Wolfram was employed by 
the Central Theatres Leasing & Con- 
struction Co. His duties covered the 
collection of rents, the paying of taxes, 
etc., for the 44th Street Theatre, the 
Shubert and the Booth. All checks 
were signed by Lee Shubert and Alvin 
Untermeyer, but Wolfram made out 
the checks. It is alleged it was easy 
for him to raise the amounts after get- 
ting the signature; a check made out 
and signed for $3 would afterward be 
made to read $300. 


ROBBINS TAKES ON PRODUCING. 


Edward Robbins, formerly a profes- 
sional and lately interested in stock, 
is entering the production field, his 
first offering being a comedy called 
“Annabella Lee,” opening at Stam- 
ford March 1. 

The piece, designed for Broadway, 
was first tried out in stock in Toronto 
last summer. Mr. Robbins has man- 
aged a stock company with consider- 
able success in that city for the past 
several summer seasons. 


TWO LEFT OUT OF 29. 


Of the original 29 persons in the 
Norah Bayes show, only two beside 
Miss Bayes remain .in her support, 


Florence Marsden and Irving Fisher. 
Willie Solar joined the company last 
Wednesday. 


ROW OVER FOREIGN RIGHTS. 


With the opening of “The Velvet 
Lady” at the New Amsterdam on Mon- 
day night, there came to light a row 
over the disposal of the foreign rights 
to “A Full House,” from which the 
musical piece was adapted. Several 
weeks ago Arthur Voegtlin, acting for 
the London firm in which he is asso- 
ciated, purchased the rights to “A Full 
House” from Alex. Aarons and Fred 
Jackson. 

Edgar McGregor, who collaborated 
on the original of “A Full House,” and 
who holds an interest in “The Velvet 
Lady,” stated that he felt the Eng- 
lish rights should not have been dis- 
posed of until after New York open- 
ing of the piece, and then the rights 
to the musical version would have 
brought a greater return, and incident- 
aliy Klaw and Erlenger would have fig- 
ured in the sale. 

In obtaining the rights for England, 
Voegtlin also secured Australia and 
South Africa. 

Sir Alfred Butt held the rights for 
England for “A Full House” for some- 
time, but permitted his option to lapse 
after he had heard that Victor Her- 
bert had furnished the score. There 
seems to be a tremendous amount of 
feeling against Herbert in the British 
Isles at present, because of his anti- 
English attitude during the war, and 
for this reason there is a seeming ban 
against his compositions in England 
at the present time. 





CONVENTION INTERFERES. 
Chicago, Feb. 5. 

The owner, Morris Gest, of “Chu 
Chin Chow,” is agitated over the pros- 
pect of the possible suspension of the 
run of the piece at the Auditorium, 
where it has been doing phenomenal 
business, now in its second week. Mr. 
Gest believes the production can main- 
tain the gait here for six weeks. When 
seeking to prolong the stay, he heard 
a school convention has the Auditorium 
for four days, commencing March 1. 

Representatives of the show’s man- 
agement are now at work seeking to 
postpone the affair. If unable to do 
so, the show may remain, playing 
matinees only during the time of the 
convention. 

“Chu” played to the great gross of 
$44,000 for its first week, at a $2.50 
top scale. Saturday matinee and night 
performances drew $10,000. 


“THE NET” FOR 48TH ST. 


This week Lee Kugel’s production 
of “The Net” was booked to open at 
the Forty-eighth street next Monday 
night, succeeding “The Big Chance.’ 
William A. Brady had figured on bring- 
ing in the prohibition play “Never 
Too Late,” but that piece has gone to 
the storehouse, having proved a dis- 
astrous failure. 

Brady discovered in the cast of 
“Never Too Late” what he considers 
a “find” in the person of Mary Goff 
and he has placed her with his 
presentation oi “The Flaming Soul,” 
which reopens in Syracuse Monday. 


Bertha Kalich Hl. 


There is more than a likelihood the 


Bertha Kalich show “The Ricdle 
Woman” will remain at the Fuirton 
indefinitely. Time is being held for it 


at the Woods Theatre, Chicago, but 
the receipts here are climbing stead- 
ily. These plans may undergo a change 
as Miss Kalich has been taken ill with 
the influenza and the Fulton is closed 
pending her recovery. 


“Tish” in Rehearsal. 


Augustus Pitou has placed “Tish” 
into rehearsal this week and expects 
that the piece will open somewhere in 
New England about Feb. 21. May 
Robson is the star of the company. 
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EVERY TWO DOLLAR THEATRE 


NOW HOUSES AN ATTRACTION 





Not in Years Has Theatrical District Been Completely Stocked 
With Shows. Many Changes to Be Seen Shortly in 


Various Houses. 


“Roads to Destiny” 


to Leave Republic. 





With the debut of four new attrac- 
tions on Broadway this week and the 
premieres of three additional plays 
next week, the coming week will find 


every $2 theatre in New York hous- 
ing an attraction, a condition that has 
not actually obtained since the Times 
square district mushroomed new thea- 
tres. A theatre shortage did occur 
several times within the last two years 
and approximates a similar condition 
now. But during those periods there 
was always one or two of the small 
houses, like the Little Theatre and the 
Punch and Judy, too small to hold the 
average attraction, and also houses 
like the Century and Manhattan which 
conversely were too large. 

Much professional interest concerns 
the moving by Winthrop Ames of 
“The Betrothal” from the Shubert to 
the Century. The piece withdrew from 
the former house Saturday, but did 
not open until Wednesday afternoon, 
the reason being that the Ames pro- 
duction is so large it took several days 
to prepare the stage and the decision 
to switch instead of closing was not 
made until Saturday last although the 
deal had been reported several weeks 
ago. For road purposes it was neces- 
sary to make certain changes or else 
three days of each week would be 
lost in preparing the stage at each 
stand, but Mr. Ames refused to permit 
any changes. 

Although unannounced at the time 
of the switch, Mr. Ames will also re- 
vive “The Bluebird” at the Century 
offering the latter production three 
days each week, the balance being 
devoted to “The Betrothal.” This 
plan will be carried out for a minimum 
of four weeks, the period believed by 
the producer for a fair trial. 

Next week’s new attractions are 
“Please Get Married,” a farce offered 
by Oliver Morosco at the Little The- 
atre; “The Net,” Lee Kugel’s melo- 
drama which succeeds “The Big 
Chance” at the 48th Street; “Toby’s 
Bow,” the latest comedy offered by 
J. D. Williams, coming to the Comedy 
to replace “The Climax,” a_ revival 
that failed financially, and “Monte 
Cristo, Jr.,” the new Winter Garden 
show which opens at the matinee on 
Lincoln’s birthday. 

“Roads of Destiny” is soon to leave 
the Republic which in two weeks will 
hold a new play produced by Arthur 
Hopkins, featuring Majorie Rambeau 
at present at thes Manhattan in “Eyes 
of Youth.” Miss Rambeauéwert into 
the latter cast fer the New York re- 
turn date only. She is being “loaned” 
by A. H. Woods for the Hopkins play 
and in return gets a “piece” of the 
show. 

The Automobile shows this week 
and next have increased the demand 
for almost all attractions and big busi- 
ness continues along Broadway. The 
Pennsylvania and Commodore, Man- 
hattan’s great new hotels, went to 
capacity immediately upon opening. 
Each approximates 2,000 rooms. Hotel 
men say conditions are a “shame,” 
meaning. their inability to mear ac- 


“commodate would-be guests. Many of 


the larger hotels declare reservations 
indicate capacity until the middle of 
March. 

With “The Velvet Lady” and “Mis’ 
Nelly of N’Orleans” added to the list, 
there are 15 “buys” now current for 
New York theatres. The deal for the 


Mrs. Fiske show was made before the 
opening, with the Tyson Co. and Mc- 
Bride taking 60 seats a night each, 
Bascom and the Broadway 30 each, and 
Tyson & Co. 20, a total of 200. The 
United wouldn’t buy in advance and 
was barred from securing seats af- 
ter the opening. The sale for the 
Amsterdam is the “regulars” to each 
broker, a total of about 400 a night. 

The “buy” for “The Climax” finished 
last Saturday and “The Melting of 
Molly” is now in its final week. Those 
now running arc “The Woman in 
Room 13,” “Somebody’s Sweetheart,” 
“Three Faces East,” “Three Wise 
Fools,” “Up in Mabel’s Room,” “Light- 
nin’,” “The Canary,” “Mis’ Nelly of 
N’Orleans,” “Friendly Enemies,” “Lis- 
ten Lester,” “Tea for Three,” “The 
Velvet Lady,” “Oh My Dear,” “The 
Crowded Hour.” 


NAT GOODWIN BURIED. 
Boston, Feb. 5. 

Nat C. Goodwin was laid at rest in 
Milton Cemetery on Monday after- 
noon. He was buried next to his 
brother, Edward Goodwin, a tragedian, 
who died a dozen years ago. The fu- 
neral services for Nat were held at 
the family home, 72 Forest street, 
Roxbury, and less than 35 persons were 
present, it being the wish of the fam- 
ily that the services be private. 

Georgia Gardner, of Los Angeles, 
Nat’s latest financee, his father, Na- 
thaniel C. Goodwin, and Jennie, the 
colored housekeeper, were the last 
ones to view the body. Rev. Kenneth 
Ripley Forbes, minister of St. James 
Church in Roxbury officiated at the 
funeral services. The ritual of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church was used. 
John J. Cassidy and P. F. McCarron 
represented the Elks. 

On the casket was a huge blanket 
of greenery and violet, the tribute of 
the Lambs in New York. Floral trib- 
utes were also received from Boston 
Lodge of Elks, Edward G. Bruns, of 
Wall street; Mr. and Mrs. Briggs, of 
Boston; Mrs. Florence Haven, of New 
York City; Mr. and Mrs. Edward Sea- 
ver, personal friends of the deceased; 
Walter E. Knight, of New York; Mr. 
and Mrs. John Smith, of Buston; Jesse 
Lynch Williams, of the “Why Marry?” 
Company; John Hoagland, of New 
York; Edgar Selwyn, Sidney Homer 
and Mr. and Mrs. Richard Greiner. 


HOPPER IN THE “’OLE.” 


De Wolf Hopper has been engaged 
by the Coburns for the part of “Old 
Bill” in the Chicago company of “The 
Retter ’Ole.” Mr. Hopper will leave 
“Everything” at the Hippodrome, 
where has been since the opening of 
the season, next week and start re- 
hearsing immediately. 

“The Better ’Ole” will open at the 
Illinois the later part of this month, 
the exact date not yet being settled. 

The engagement of Mr. Hopper adds 
a fifth to the coterie of “Old Bills” 
in the Bairnsfather comedy, James 
K. Hackett, Edmund Gurney and Mac- 
lyn Arbuckle. 


“Macushla” Under K. of C. Auspices. 


Arrangements are under way for 
Barry McCormack to appear in “Ma- 
cushla” under the auspices of the 
Knights of Columbus. 








FRAMING PRODUCING COMBINE. 

Edgar MacGregor has started the 
preliminary steps toward cornering 
the brains of the producing market. 
His plan is for a line up of three or 
four of the most active stage directors, 
one to handle drama, another farce, 
and a third for musical comedy and 
with this, place a number of the most 
prominent authors under a retaining 
fee for an option on their works. 

The MacGregor plan, if it eventu- 
ates, will mean the advent of a new 
era in theatrical productions. In a 
great measure it is more or less Bol- 
sheviki, but at that it seems to be a 
forerunner of a geuieral condition that 
one may expect the country over in 
all lines. It meztis that the crafts- 
man whose labor is responsible for 
the finished product is to share in the 
profits of the same. 

MacGregor ‘believes a general ar- 
rangement between he, Edward Royce 
and Robert Milton in their respective 
lines of producing, with the options 
on the author’s end of the production 
end will give them a hold that will be 
hard for any line of theatre managers 
to withstand. Productions and pro- 
ducers are the absolute necessity to 
make the theatres pay on the invest- 
ment they represent. A big produc- 
ing combination, into which this 
scheme might eventually ‘develop, 
would be in a position to handle either 
side of the booking game to their 
greatest advantage. 

The plan has already been outlined 
to a group of men in “the street.” and 
they have expressed their willingness 
to finance a proposition of this kind 
providing MacGregor can bring to- 
gether the factors that would be neces- 
sary to its success. 

The business end of the combina- 
tion is also to be handled on an in- 
terest basis and there is a possibility 
the scenic contracts will be handled 
along the same lines. An interest in 
the production to cover the original 
investment and a share of the profits 
of the show. 

The Robert Law studios made that 
sort of a proposition in connection 
with the “Listen Lester” show, with 
the result the scenic artist is said to 
be cleaning up on that attraction and 
getting many times the cost of the 
scenic investure. 


PA. TICKET REGULATIONS. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 5. 

At least two bills, aimed at theatre 
ticket speculation will be considered 
by the Pennsylvania Legislature, now 
in session. The first is now in the 
House Committee on health and sani- 
tation, of which Representative Sig- 
mund-Gans, of Philadelphia, sponsor 
of the measure, is chairman, and soon 
will be reported out with an affirma- 
tive recommendation. 

It provides for the printing of the 
price of the ticket on the face of the 
ticket and penalties ranging from $50 
to $500 are provided for violators. 

A bill to repeal Pennsylvania’s old 
“Blue Laws” was introduced in the 
House today. 


TO INSURE EMPLOYEES. 


The arrest of one of the Shubert 
employees last Saturday night, charged 
with raising checks by the addition of 
a cipher, has set the National Surety 
Company scurrying about the the- 
atrical district seeking policies to cover 
this form of theft. 

The alleged culprit is understood to 
have made way with about $15,000, 
and he was bonded for $4,000. 


REVIVING “THE WHITE SLAVE.” 

30b Campbell, son of the late Bart 
ley Campbell, who is at present man- 
aging the -tour of Walter Jordan's 
“Seven Days” company, is engineering 
a mammoth all-star revival of his 
father’s famous play “The White 
Slave” in the early spring. 


= 
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A. H. WOODS’ STRANGE IDEA. 
Chicago, Feb. 5 

The wonder grows that A. H. Woods 
continues to keep his “Business Before 
Pleasure” at Shuberts’ Garrick, next 
door to his own new palatial Woods 
Theatre, when other shows in _ his 
house have been for weeks playing to 
less gross than his comedy in the 
other fellow’s theatre draws down for 
the company’s share. The Potash and 
Perlmutter baby is turning patronage 
away nightly. The Woods has a 
larger capacity than the Garrick, and 
“Keep Her Smiling,” like “The Crowd- 
ed Hour” previously, fails to tax the 
roomy Woods during the many weeks 
since “Friendly Enemies” opened the 
new house. One ostensible reason for 
this strange situation is the big terms 
(70 per cent.) which Woods gets from 
the Garrick, extraordinary for a non- 
musical show. Another supposed ex- 
planation was that Jolson was to go 
into the Woods, thus making a busi- 
ness like trade between the two firms 
of attraction owners and theatre pro- 
prietors; but it now seems unlikely 
that Jolson will come here before sum- 
mer if at all this season and it is 
stated, further, that a Winter Garden 
show could scarcely fit on the Woods 
stage. The Garrick stage is small, but 
it has ten feet more depth than its 
neighbor. 

Thus far Woods’ own theatre, the 
pride of his heart and the only one of 
his several houses that he named after 
himself, has held but one Woods pre- 
sentation, its initial one, “Friendly 
Enemies.” For weeks he kept “Busi- 
ness Before Pleasure” skirting Chi- 
cago in week stands, waiting for a 
chance to come to his pet house, and 
then he booked it in a Shubert theatre, 
which put out a raging hit, Lionel 
Barrymore in “The Copperhead,” to 
make room for it, while “The Crowded 
Hour” was not doing marvelous busi- 
ness in the Woods. It now looks as 
though the Bernard-Carrr piece will 
stay here the balance of the season, as 
it is drawing beyond $20,000 every 
week, breaking house records and 
seemingly growing stronger as the run 
grows older. 

One element in Woods’ favor at the 
Garrick lies in the $2.50 top enforced 
at the Shubert houses, while Woods 
has steadfastly stood by $2 as his maxi- 
mum in his own house. This, with the 
normal percentage he allows the Drew 
show and the big slice he enjoys in 
the Shubert house may square the dif- 
ference and apply, besides, on the deal 
whereby Woods guaranteed to provide 
a certain number of attractions for a 
certain number of Shubert houses in 
the arrangement made when Woods 
cast his booking destinies with the 
Shuberts early this. season. 

It is certain that the “break” was a 
lucky one for Lee and J. J. here this 
year, as the general run of plays ut 
the three Shubert houses otherwise 
failed to yield much. Barrymore while 
at the Garrick, before being switched 
to the Studebaker, was a winner, and 
William Hodge paid at the Studebaker. 
“The Masquerader,” now at the Stude- 
baker, is doing well, but not big, and 
the Princess is closed, as it has been 
periodically through the season. The 
Princess suffered from a series of woe- 
ful failures, including Brady’s “Never 
Too Late,” Williams’ “An Ideal Hus- 
band,” and Woods’ “Eyes of Youth” 
(with Margaret Illington), another ex- 
pected hit which Woods passed into 
the walls of his allies in preference to 
his own. On this one, though, he saved 
thousands, as it flopped from the first. 


BELASCO TRIES OUT NEW ONE. 
Buffalo, Feb. 5. 


RNeyid Relasen is trying om anew oR 


play at the Majestic here this week. 
The piece is entitled “Dark Rosaleen” 
and Teen Huban has the leading role 
in the production. It was written by 
Whitford Kane and W. D. Hepenstall. 
The play will not be taken to New 
York until next season, 
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SHOWS OUT OF TOWN 


ee 


Chicago, Feb. 5 
With the ley rture ol the tuto she VM 
the box office conditions fell DacKk to 
more nermal, though receipts are still 
several per cent Ip the feverish 
region, with the _ hit turning the 


away and the weaker brothers falling 


in soit The wave, however, will 
probably not last much longer, and af 
ter that attractions will have to stand 


strictly on their worth. 

The Ziegfeld “Follies” still may be 
reported as having no spare seats, 
but with the advent of “Chu Chin 
Chow” the Colonial gross is snowed 
under in magnitude of totals \bouf 
$44,000 was the chink extravaganza’s 
bit for the opening wes and, while 
this pace is almost impossible to eep 
up, it is doubttul whether “Chu” will 
have to eat pie more humble than 
$40,000 while in this hospitable clime 


The Ziegfeld figures run about $31,000, 
there being a vast difference in capaci 


ties between the houses “Business 
3efore Pleasure” is the next of the big 
ones, having last week shattered the 
Garrick house record of $20,200, held 
by Jolson, and attaining $21,564 and 
that with a talking piece. Lenore UI 


ric has hit the town betwixt the lamps, 
also, and in “Tiger Rose” registered 
$18,000 at lower prices, the K. & E. 
standard being maintained at Powers’. 

The Princess is dark again, “Never 
Too Late” having lived six precarious 
nights. “The Little Teacher,” playing 
to good, but not sensational trade, de 
parts at the end of the week to let in 
“Fiddlers Three,” and the Drews in 
“Keep Her Smiling,” at Woods’, is 
getting about $13,000. Guy Bates Post 
in “The Masquerader” scored resound 
ing personal triumph, and there is 
hope that the takings will be in ac 
cord, but the initial week at the Stude 
baker was nearer $8,000 than the $10,- 
000 which this attraction can average 
on the road. Heavy advertising will 
be attempted. “Going Up” is gleaning 
rich booty at the Grand, about $18,000, 
and Mitzi at the Illinois is doing lively 
though not turnaway trade. “See You 
Later” at the La Salle is not a big 
hit, but got $9,000 last week. “Old 
Lady 31” at the Cort goes along, but 
is not a pronounced anything. 


SHOWS IN PHILLY, 


Philadelphia, Feb. 5. 

Two musical shows contested for 
opening honors this week. Both are 
old shows, both have been adapted 
from farce comedies, and both are by 
the same author, James Montgomery. 
“Going Up,” which is a musical ver- 
sion of “The Aviator,” which was seen 
here several yetrs ago was the at- 
traction at the Forrest. The piece 
was a likeable sort in its original 
shape and dressed in its musical garb 
it has lost none of its power to charm, 





due to a liberal amount of catchy 
music. The Forrest was well filled 
Monday night and the show got over 
in good shape. 

Almost directly opposite, in the new 
Shubert, “Oh, Look,” with the Dolly 
Sisters and- Harry Fox, drew about 
the same size audiences as its rival 


and both pieces were well received by 
the public and praised by the review- 
ers. Just now when business is at 
its height in all classes of theatres, 
there is a good chance of almost any- 
thing getting over, if ther€ is any rea- 
son at all for it. 

This, however, does not apply to all 
shows. “Rock-a-bye Baby” was a sad 
affair and did very little at the Shubert 
last... week. A one. dollar matinee 
* alped to accumulate a little carfare, 

t with the exception of Friday and 


urday evenings, business was very 
e “Oh, Mama” show at the Chest- 
Street Opera House is another 


er and doing nothing, nor has it 
anything to speak of since it 


opened here at the Lyric. “The Pass 


Show come next week. 


“Why Marry 


doing as well as 


could he expected it the Adelphi with 
out Nat Goodwin, who did not open 
nere A | ne piece The Lyric 1S 
ting its one dollar matinees with 
ndly Enemies,” which has been 
nice business for several 

eeks : 
‘A Tailor Made Man” at the Garrick 
outstripping all the other legitimate 
shows, playing to almost capacity at 
every performance. Last week it is 
reported, the show did around $18,000, 


and is still drawn gz strong 


doing 


“The Bet 
te! Ole” is alsc well at the 
Broad 


ness is also holding up fine for Du 


nont’s Minstrels 


MOROSCO SHOW WEAK. 


Washington, Feb. 5. 
The opening, which should have 
been postponed at least two weeks, 
of Oliver Mors sco’s new farce, “Please 


Get Married,” was marred RY the ever 
Appare nt unfamiliarity of the cast with 
heir wespective roles, this qh par- 

t ticularhs the case with one of the lady 

members, who, it is said, the manage- 

ment placed in the part twenty-four 
hours before the opening. The audi- 
ence last night at the Shubert-Gar- 
rick were indulgent and, and it would 
seem with proper rehearsals that the 
possibilities of the piece may be de- 
veloped and made into a success. 

The plot, vaguely reminiscent of 

Wood's “Their Bridal Night,” but in 

this case, however, with but one bridal 


couple, the whole situation hinging 
on whether or not they will spend 


their wedding night together or apart. 
Ernest Truex, always competent, is 
again an innocent young man starting 
out on a farcical sea of matrimony, in 
this case with Edith Taliaferro. Mr. 
Treux is really amusing and brings 
cut every opportunity for comedy that 
was allotted him. Miss Taliaferro is 
dainty and charming and makes a 
charming picture as a bride in negli- 
gee. 

William Sampson as the _ bride’s 
father, although given but few oppor- 
tunities, is amusing. Martin Alsop, 
given to the “explosive” methods, is 
Freddie’s father, and after Miss Janes 
Evans becomes familiar with the role 
of the “Merciful Heavens” mother, an 
opportunity will be given to judge as 
to whether the authors have given 
the part any particularly comedy 


value. Francis Pierlot made a big hit 
as a stuttering hotel clerk, and to 
quote the “Post,” completes one of 
Oliver Morosco’s mysteriously “typ- 
ical” casts. 
HIT FORCED OUT. 
Boston, Feb. 5. 
Glorianna,” which John Cort pre- 


sented here at the Tremont last week 
and which with Fritzi Scheff as the 
star has created a distinct impres- 
to be forced out at the end 


sion, is 
of this week. There was but two 
weeks open at the house when the 


show was booked in really as a stop- 
gap. 

When it loomed as a success and in 
for a run, it was thought that the time 
could be extended, but this was found 
impossible at the last minute. Now 
there is an effort being made to find 
another house in town for the show. 


DOROTHY ROGERS SUING. 
Dorothy Rogers, who. was injured in 
the subway before the holidays, is su- 
ing the Interborough for damages. 
She was compelled to relinquish a 
engagement with Leffler & 
Bratton for the leading role in “Par- 
lor, Bedroom and Bath” and as a con- 
sequence sustained financial loss in 
addition to physical anguish. 





season's 


AMY LESLIE’S WAIL. 
Chicago, Feb. 5. 
“Let Us Have Plays” is the burden 
of the plea of Amy 
foremost 


Leslie, one of Chi- 


cago’s dramatic critics, in 


an article in the Chicago Daily News 


this week Miss Leslie Says: 
“The shriek for plays has become a 
wail in chorus. 
Skinner, 


Nobody has any plays. 
Rambeau, Ferguson, Burke, 
Grace George, Maxine Elliot, Maude 
\dams, Faversham, hundreds less stel- 
lar attractions await plays. The dearth 
is pitiful It has been a season of 
plays with stars in the making, not a 
season of stars well set in great plays. 
We have a great many delightful 
comedians, but no comedy. We have 


a great many fascinating actresses, 
but no plavs for them 

“Either they go on prowling about 
he trayed edge repertoires of the 
past, or,’ as George Arliss manages, 
take a couple of fair to middling ve- 


hicles and hitch them. together, eking 
out an evening of charm altogether 
rn player’s own making. Our present 

lay actors are more cultivated, more 
amenable and better adapted to rough 
ing it among bad plays than any play 
ers of the other centuries. They could 
do the big things, but are not allowed 
to because the times are out of tune 
for sonorous poetic drama. Centered 
in close quarters ot other days, with 
few theatres and few plays, the mag- 
nificent things nad to be done oc- 
casionally. 

“An actor here and there was a 
star. Now every actor who sees his 
name in print instantly achieves the 
germ of staritis. At that most of them 
make good in precioys poor plays. 
They have enormous help from the 
cash box, the scene painter, the pro- 
ducers and the costumer, but little 
from the playwright. Indeed, to-day’s 
actor has in the balance much in his 
favor. There are hundreds instead of 
twenties distributed variously in melo- 
diama, comedy, farce, burlesque, vau- 
deville and musical plays.” 


NO “TIME” FOR NEW SHOWS. 


There will be comparatively few new 
legitimate productions until the spring 
for the reason that there is no open 
time available. Both the Shubert and 
kK. & E. booking offices have filled up 
all dates in the week stands and the 
available open time in the one, two and 
three night stands isn’t sufficient to 
lay out any sort of satisfactory route 
for a new attraction. 




















CHAMBERLAIN BROWN STARS 
NO. 1.—ALFRED. GERRARD 


Placed and managed exciusively by Chamber- 
lain Brown. Mr. Gerrard opened Monday at 
the New Amsterdam Theatre in Klaw & Er- 
langer’s “The Velvet Lady,” staged by Edgar 
MacGregor and Julian Mitchell. He was pre- 
viously in Oliver Morosco’s “What Next?” with 
Arthur Pearson’s “Yours Truly,” and followed 
Joseph Santley in “The Girl on the Magazine,” 
with Florrie Millership in vaudeville. His con- 
tract with Chamberlain Brown is for five years 


EMMA CARUS IN BUSINESS. 
Chicago, Feb. 5. 

Emma Carus has incorporated her- 
self as an Illinois corporation capital- 
ized at $25,000. The papers were filed 
this week at East St. Louis while she 
was playing in St. Louis. The title 
of the enterprise is Emma Carus, Inc., 
and its stated purpose is “to produce 
plays, operate theatres and engage in 
a general theatrical business.” 

Miss Carus will put out two pieces 
this year, one of them before summer. 
‘he first will be a legitimate comedy 
in which she will not, herself, appear. 
But she expects to open next fall in a 
comedy with songs in which she is to 
play, and of which she will be man- 
ager, star and part author. 


DIVORCES IN CHICAGO. 


Chicago, Feb. 5. 

Samuel Goldman was granted a di- 
vorce Jan. 27 by Judge Brothers from 
Rita Gould, on ground of desertion. 
Miss Gould is at present entertaining 
in France with an overseas unit. 

Margaret Parks, in vaudeville, was 
granted a divorce from Patrick Parks 
(formerly with Star & Garter show) 
alleging cruelty. 

Marie Brandes, in 
a suit in the circuit 
Solon Edward Brandes, 
man, alleging cruelty. 


vaudeville, filed 
court against 
an auto sales- 


C. & H. MAY HAVE CHI. HOUSE. 
Chicago, Feb. 5. 


Cohan & Harris, which operates 
Cohan’s Grand, may be builders of the 
next new theatre in Chicago. It is re- 


ported they have already secured op- 
tions on two sites on Randolph street. 

In order to build, however, it will be 
necessary for the firm to get the per- 
mission of the Hamlin estate, from 
which they rent the Grand. According 
to the terms of their lease they can- 
not operate a competing theatre. 


MEETING FOR ACTOR’S FUND. 


A special meeting of all the theatri- 
cal affiliations and clubs is to be called 
in the near future by Daniel Frohman, 
president of the Actors’ Fund, to ratify 
the resolution adopted last week by 
the Council of the Actors’ Equity As- 
sociation to have each member playing 
public benefits demand 10 per cent. of 
the benefit’s receipts be given to the 
Actors’ Fund. 


FRED WHITNEY BUILDING. 

Fred C. Whitney, not so long ago 
an important producing manager, is 
about to return to show business as a 
New York theatre owner. He has 
been in negotiation for a lease of the 
plot of ground opposite the Longacre 
on West 48th street now occupied by 
an old church and proposes the erec- 
tion of a small sized legitimate house. 


“MANHATTAN PLEASE” CHOSEN. 

“Manhattan Please” is the title 
selected by Arthur Pearson for his 
new musical show due next month. 
In the cagt are Bert Hanlon, Whiting 
and Burt, Lydia Barry, “Blutch” (the 
Hip clown), Polli Bari, Ryan and Lee, 
and Catharine Crawford. 

The book was written by Hanlon 
and Ryan, the score coming from Her- 
bert Sothard. 


MUSICAL COMPANY FOR ORIENT. 
San Francisco, Feb. 5. 

W. Horley, the Far East theatrical 
man, who has been here several weeks, 
has about completed the organization 
of a musical comedy company which 
he will take to the Orient and other 
Far East points. The company, whose 
opening point will be Shanghai, will 
sail some time this month. 

The cast includes Willis West, Hazel 
Boyd, Myrtle Dingwall, Pearl Jarden- 
ierre, Bobby Ryles and a chorus of ten 
girls. The costumes are by Mme. 
Keeler, and the show will be produced 
by Bobby Ryles. 
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NEWS OF THE DAILIES 





“The Climax” will close Feb. 8 and will be 
sent on tour, playing the Subway Circuit first. 

The “Big Chance” is to leave the 48th Street 
Theatre the coming week. 

Next month will see the presentation of a 
new Maeterlink play entitled ‘A Burgomaster.” 

“The Unknown Purple” has been “novelized”’ 
by Arthur Hornblow and Roland West. 





Joseph S. Klein has succeeded Jerome Ros- 
enberg as manager of the 14th St. Theatre and 
started in on his duties Feb. 3. 





**Master 
Rose for 


Oliver Morosco has accepted the 
Thief’? from the pen of Edward E. 
a coming production. 


The Friars are giving a complimentary din- 
ner to Frank Bacon, at the club house, this 
coming Sunday evening (Feb. 9). 


The Greenwich reopens Feb. 8 with a three- 
act comedy, “‘Hobohemia,” written by Sinclair 
Lewis. The former subscription plan has now 
been abandoned for a regular box office sale. 





The first audit of the Fund for.Our Wounded 
Actors has been made by public accountants 
and accepted by the National Investigation 
Bureau. 





Walker Whiteside will appear in London in 
“The Little Brother,” “The Melting Pot’ and 
at special matinees in “Mr. Wu” during the 
summer. 





“Propinquity,”” a new comedy by George D. 
Parker, h been acquired by the Scibilia 
Theatre Enterprises and will be produced fol- 
lowing ‘“‘Penny Wise.”’ ‘ 





a 

Arthur Hopkins has placed in rehearsal a 
new play by Leighton Graves Osmunn entitled 
“The Fortune Teller,’’ which will open in New 
York Feb. 24. 





Thomas J. McBride, head of the theatre 
ticket agency bearing his name, was given a 
surprise party in honor of his 70th birthday 
and 49th anniversary as head of his business. 


Rachel Crothers, the playwright, called upon 
Governor Alfred E. Smith Jan. 30 to enlist his 
support to combat the Federal movement and 
municipal legislation designed to interfere 
with the freedom of the stage. 


Albert E. Smith, president of the Vitagraph, 
has addressed a letter to his namesake, Gov- 
ernor Al Smith, asking him to head a move- 
ment to welcome President Wilson back to the 
States. 





The residence of the late Maggie Mitchell, 
erected by her in 1895, known as 855 West End 
avenue, and occupied by her until her death a 
little more than a year ago, has been sold by 
the executors of the estate. * 





The Chicago Hippodrome has discontinued 
the use of the title ‘Everything’ for their 
offering at that house. Charles Dillingham 
had started legal proceedings to prevent the 
use of this copyrighted title, but the matter 
was adjusted amicably. 





The Clef Club of colored musicians gave 
what they termed an ‘‘Arabian Nights’’ enter- 
tainment in the Selwyn Theatre, Feb. 3. The 
keen sense of rhythm which is possessed hy 
the colored musician was in ample evidence. 
The musical evening met with great success. 


The burglarization of the offices and dressing 
rooms of the Grand, Montgomery, Ala., resulted 
in the members of the company playing there 
losing a large amount of their wardrobe and 
jewelry. The burglars made a thorough clean 
out early in the morning of Jan. 28. 





Our Wounded Actors’ Fund, of which George 
Arliss is chairman, wants information con- 
cerning every American actor who was in the 
service during the war, particularly names of 
the dead and wounded. The object is to give 
heip and work wherever such is needed. 





For threatening Ruth Lyons, known on the 
stage as Billy Howard, with a knife, James 
Shea was held in $3,000 bail by Magistrate 
McQuad, on the charge of assault, Jan. 30. 
Shea is alleged to have demanded money from 
Miss Howard and is said to have drawn a 
knife when she refused him. 





“The Fortune Teller,” a new play by Leigh- 


ton Graves Osmun, has been put into re- 
hearsal by Arthur Hopkins, and will receive 
its premiere in New York Feb. 24. Marjory 


Rambeau will play the leading role, which 
fact does away with ali rumors concerning her 


immediate departure for England for Al 
Woods. 
Delmonico’s, one of New York’s landmarks, 


which had fallea into evil times and is in the 
hands of the receivers has again become a 
paying concern. The famed restaurant was 
opened in 1835. J. D. Budecke, the impresario, 
has booked the Creatore Grand Opero Co. for 


a season, at the French .c. h., New Orleans 
beginning Feb. 25 

The Lambs’ Club held tts Gambol Feb 
and the usual crowded house prevailed. A 
skit written by Geo. V. Hobart dealing with 
the club barroom twenty years hence brought 
the house down. Lieut. Col. W. A. Bishop, the 


noted Canadian ace, was a guest of honor and 


addressed the guests at the after-the-show 
supper. 

William G. McAdoo, former secretary ol 
the Treasury, has accepted a contract to act 
as counsel for the United Artists Distributing 
Association which has in its personnel Gharles 
Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, William Hart 


Mary Pickford and other stars. It is stated 
that Mr. McAdoo will realize more than $100,- 
000 from his new line of work. 

E. F. Albee was the absent host to a ginner 
given to 250 members of the Theatrical Regi 
ment of police reserves at Keen’s Chop House 


Feb. 2. Mr, Albee was in Providence and A. 
L. Robertson, his personal representative, 
acted for him at the banquet. Every reserve 


officer present was in somé way connected with 
a theatre or the theatrical business. 

The theatrical profession generally is to 
take a prominent part in a movement to pay 
a tribute to the womanhood of America who 
have done so much for humanity during the 
war, especial attention being paid to the 
Women’s War Relief. Charles Dillingham is 
one of the prime movers in the forwarding of 
the idea, and suggests a hospital being built 
as a memorial to the Women’s War Relief. 

The hearing on the writ of habeas corpus 
involving the question of the constitutionality 
of the new city ordinance regulating the activi- 
ties of ticket speculators has been postponed 
until ‘today (Feb. 7), in the Supreme Court. 
The writ was obtained in the case of Timothy 
Cavanagh, of Tyson Brothers, who was ar- 
rested for selling tickets in front of the New 
Amsterdam Theatre. 





Peggy Marsh, a former chorus girl, is 
c.ialming $100,000 from the estate of the late 
Henry Field of Chicago. Suit has been 
brought, and it is claimed that an agreement 
was made with her by Field whereby she was 
to receive $100,000 for her support and that 
of the child of which he is said to be the 
father. Marshall Field 3d has been paying 
her $500 a month since Henry Field’s death, 
three years agu. 

Sydney Booth, an actor, is claiming the en- 
tire estate of the late John B. Schoeffel, 
valued at $500,000. Booth bases his claim on 
the fact that a will dated 1885, and the only 
original one found, leaves all to Agnes Booth 
Schoeffel, his mother, and as he is the only 
surviving heir, his mother having died, and 
in the absence of any other documentary evi- 
dence he argues he is entitled to the estate. 
A second will is said to have been written, 
but only a copy has been found. 

Foliowing a conference with Supreme Court 
Justice J. J. Bergen, Mayor Marlyag of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Feb. 1, notified the motion pic- 
ture theatre managers they would not be in- 
terfered with if they showed on Sunday pro- 
vided they only opened between 2 and 4 in 
the afternoon and 8 and 10 at night. To see 
that they were not molested @e stationed a 
policeman at the door of every theatre. No 
action appears so far to be contemplated 
against the theatres for showing Sundays. 


Upon the instigation of Lee and J. J. 


Shubert, Fred J. Wolfram, secretary of the 
Central Theatrical and Leasing Construction 
Co., controlled by the Shubert interests, was 


arrested Feb. 1 on a charge of grand larceny. 
The prisoner was taken to the West 47th street 
police station. The charges include embezzle- 
ment, the complaint alleging Shubert checks 
had been raised. The prisoner, a trusted em- 
ploye for a number of years, made a practice 
of raising $5 checks to $50 and $500 amounts. 
Wolfram, Shubert alleges, always made out 
the checks and brought them to him for his 
signature. Wolfram, when arrested in the 
Hotel Claridge, is reported to have admitted 
the allegations, stating his reasons for doing 
so was his desire to keep up with his neigh- 
bors on Sunnyside avenue, Brooklyn. His 
weekly salary was $50. The police seized an 
automobile and jewels at the prisoner’s home 
the same evening. 


CRITICISMS. 


* THE VELVET LADY. 

A musical comedy. Music by Victor Herbert. 
Book by Fred Jackson. Lyrics by Henry 
Blossom. At the New Amsterdam. 

Velvet could never be smoother than some 
of the dulcet airs composed by Victor Herbert 





for the score.—N. Y. Herald. 

He has written a melodious and graceful 
score with the customary inspiring march 
und the usual seductive waltz ¥. Y. Sun. 


“MIS’ NELLY OF N’ ORLEANS,” 

Comedy in three acts; Henry Miller The- 
atre. 

“In one or two respects, surpasses any- 
thing she (Mrs. Fiske) has done.’”—N. Y. 
Times. 

“A friendly audience received the play and 


the actress with delight.”—N. Y. Sun. 


DEATHS. 
Nat C. Goodwin. 
Nat C. Goodwin, America’s 
comedian, died on Jan. 31 at 
York, 


Goodwin 


greatest 
Hotel 
illness ot 
to New 
where he 
Marry,” 


time of 


| 
tne 


Claridge, New after an 


four days. 


York 


been 


came 
had 
the 


his 


from Baltimore 
appearing in “Why 
the 
death there was present Georgia Gard- 
ner, who was to have been married to 
him this week, and: his colored maid 
Jennie who had been in his employ for 
a number oft years. Funeral services 
were held in New York by the Lambs, 
and the body was taken to the home 


week previously At 


of his parents at Roxbury, Mass. The 
internment took place on Monday at 
Milton Cemetery. Goodwin was 59 
years of age at the time of his demise 
and,was a graduate of the variety 
stage. He is survived by his mothe: 
and father. 


Edna McCauley. 

Edna McCauley, legitimate and film 
actress, died in Rome, Italy, Jan. 28 
She had served in the Red Cross since 
early spring of last year. It was ow 
ing to her knowledge of French and 
English that she was assigned to duty 
in Italy. Death was due to typhoid 
fever. She will best be remembered 
by her performances in “Daddy Long 
Legs” in support of Ruth Chatterton, 
“The Inner Man” with Wilton Lackaye 
and Henry_Miller’s “Rainbow.” Miss 
McCauley was born in Detroit, Mich., 
graduated from Monroe College and 
made her stage debut in 1913. She had 
also been seen on the = screen in 
Famous Players features. 





Charles M. Schroeder. 

Charles M. Schroeder, theatrical 
manager, died Feb. 1 at Stearn’s Sani- 
tarium of a complication of diseases: 
The deceased, who was 68, was the 
manager of Madison Square Garden 
for 15 years. Jennie May Swann, an 
only daughter, survives him. Funeral 


services were held last Monday at 
Campbell's. His daughter, who re- 
sides in California, came east to at- 


tend. 


Gail Y. Towers. 

Mrs. Gail Y. Towers, aged 45, widow 
of David Towers, theatrical manager, 
died at the home of her daughter, 
Gladys W. Darling, 155 Woodruff ave- 
nue, Flatbush, Jan. 31. She was born 
in Cincinnati, and had appeared in 
“The County Fair,” and more recently 
with the Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew 
in'“Keep Her Smiling.” 


Dorothy Woods. 

Dorothy Woods died Feb. 3 of pneu- 
monia at the Georgian Baptist Hos- 
pital, Atlanta, Ga. She had been ill 
for several days and had been playing 
Mitzi’s original part in the cast of 
“Pom Pom.” 


Joseph Leslie. 

An old time character actor, Joseph 
Leslie, died at the Roosevelt Hospital, 
New York, Jan. 31. Death was due to 
injuries received from a fall. He was 
50 years old. 





Carleton Chase. 

Carleton Chase died in South Africa 
last month of influenza. The deceased 
was well known in San Francisco, hav- 
ing formerly been a member of the 
Kolb & Dill Company. 





Otto Irving Wise. 

Otto Irving Wise, a prominent the- 
atrical attorney, died last week in Sa: 
Francisco. The body was shipped t 
New York. 

The mother of E. M. Asher, ™ 
of the Tivoli, San Franci ded 
Jan. 26. 












+ | WARNER REMAINS. 


\ithouch the matter of custom and 
contract in the case of H. B. Warner, 
who notified John D. Williams that he 
withdrawing from “Sleeping .Part- 


Was 


ners” at the Bijou, has not been de- 

led, Warner still remains in the 
show 

His “notice” was to have taken ef- 
ect last Saturday, but the preparations 

Mr. Williams to seek a restraining 
order on a season's contract he claims 
to hold led the English player to con- 
tinue temporarily at least. The case 
was due a court hearing this week, 


Mr. Williams’ intention being to ob- 
tain an injunction restraining Mr. 
Warner from entering into a contract 
for moving picture work until the end 
of the season. Another player, how- 
ever, is being rehearsed for the War- 
ner role. 


THE ROYAL VAGABOND. 


Atlantic City, Feb. 5. 

“The Royal Vagabond,” which Co- 
han and Harris presented at the 
\pollo last night for the first time on 
any stage—is indeed a royal vagabond 

a vagabond of careless ease and 
wandering grace, gorgeously raiment- 
ed. The book, groping profoundly af- 
ter satire, is rather dull. What humor 
there is, is of the grotesque. Of wit 
there is not a vestige. The score by 
Dr. Anselm Goetzl, is generally pleas- 
ant, though striking no general note 
of distinction. “Love is Love” being 
perhaps the one exception—and that 
number is a popular waltz movement. 

This summed up would seem to be 
rather a severe stricture against a pro- 
duction which by all indications last 
night was very well received. 

But—and it is no small but—the in- 
ane story broken into little bjts at 
will, frankly exaggerated, and lacking 
the faintest show of love interest, left 
one not only bewildered, but piqued. 
True musical comedy needs but the 
slenderest story; still that must be 


deftly told, and told with some at- 
tempt at continuity. Mere extrava- 
ewance of cast, costume and setting 


often fails. And too much of special- 
ties may work the opposite of their 
intention. 

Miss Tessa Costa, as Anzita, sang 
charmingly all the way through with 
a clear, sweet voice that commanded 
instant and steady attention. But in 
her spoken parts she lacked syfficient 
histrionic ability to make herself wholly 
convincing. This was due in part to 
the structure of the piece itself, which 
had a tendency to forget ail about the 
tale, and then suddenly drag it in by 
the forelock willy-nilly. 

The entire cast supported the Cohan 
and Harris traditions. With a paucity 
of humorous lines, and very few hu- 
morous situations, they achieved in 
view of this fact, a distinguished suc- 
cess, for, all said and done, no one 
could rightfully take umbrage at “ihe 
Royal Vagabond,” and be honest about 
it. 

One final eulogy may » 
new production—it has a chorus, a 
chorus that sings splendidly. And not 
every musical comedy can boast half 
as much. 
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JUDGMENTS. 


Judgments filed in the County Clerk's office. 
The first name is that of the judgment debtor, 


the second the judgment creditor, and the 
amount of ‘udament. 

Arden Photoplays, Inc.--Bauman & Co., 
$195. 

Lucy Pull Gordon-—M. Ridley, $1,590.79. 

Bil) Swede Hall—-Equitable Garage, Inc., 
$127.1") 

a. an Whitney—W. C. Noyes, et al., re- 
celyer St1551 

Wn I) Friedlander, Inc,-—Paul Arlingtan, 
Ime S115 20 

‘nna Case— Mi ‘ Ine., $145.70 

riya Molion Picture Corp Mi ¥s Fak Cas 
is, 78. 

SATISFIED JUDGMENTS, 

Enterprises of Max Rabinoff—D. E. Aidman, 
27.28 

Max Rabinof i’. L. View, $300.51. 

BANKHUCPETCY PETITIONS, 
Arthur J. Horwitz, 1498 Broadway: Hae 


11,705 no asset 
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THE VELVET LADY. 


Ere Tyre roe et Ernest Torrence 
Es S64 ae & ice } ..--Una Fleming 
AN cé0e cas | ...Teddie Hudson 
Mcdedesteas | . Janet McIlwaine 
Lucine....... The | -Lucine Paula 
Florence....... Brides- {...Florence Crips 
Dolly.......+.- | maids ::, Dolly Alwyn 
ar } ...Helen Borden 
Mignon....... | Mignon Reed 
Rs cencecece o J ...-Tess Mayer 
Ottilie Howell, a _ bride.. .-Marie Flynn 
ats «seas weeeeeesesee- Georgie O'Ramey 
Miss Winnacker, auntie ..Eleanor Gordon 
Bubble’s, Ottillic sister...Minerva Coverdale 
EE. DASE sc cc cccccedcescecwe ee Jed Prouty 
i ED cc cacthadeonss Alfred Gerrard 
A ree Ray Raymond 
DEL} ahagedvictecewet see Daniel Sullivan 
i: © WO COD. .acinncessves Eddie Dowling 
Pepoexy Ookum’’.....ccccced Janet Mcliwaine 
WEIN. Ceres cece eee asseeeks Fay Marbe 
Mrs. Pembroke......... ...-Eda Von Buelow 


What happened tc “The Veivet Lady”’ be- 
tween New York and Philiv? She must have 
suddenly developed a frightful claw under- 
neath that velvet paw. Tremendous changes 
must have occurred just prior to her advent 
at the Amsterdam Feb. 3. 

“The Velvet Lady” is not within a long, 
long mile of what was expected of her ac- 
cording to the reports received from the road. 
The best the attraction is worthy of on its 
New York showing is a brief stay of about 
12 weeks, without much chance of the busi- 
ness hitting any of the $19,000 weeks that were 
a regular thing is Philly. 

Fundamentally, the show seems there. The 
story is a good one; the music is fairly 
pretty, but nothing to rave about, and rather 
weak, coming from Victor Herbert; the chorus 
is pretty, -dresses and dances delightfully. 
That leaves nothing but the principals. Here 
is the weakness. They that are clever haven't 
enough to do, and those that have the most 
to do are not clever enough. 


It is one of those situations that is hard 
to foresee. Each one of the characters seem 
to be clever enough in their own individual 
way, but still they are not of the type of 
artists that linger in the mind after one leaves 
the theatre. There are two boy and girl 
sets, which run through the entire perform- 
ance. Both are almost alike. One set wouid 
have been enough. The other should have 
been an absolute contrast, but it wasn’t there, 
and because of that the show does not land 
with the wallop necessary to keep the Amster- 
dam filled from now until it is time for the 
“Follies” to put in its appearance. In a house 
like the Princess the show would have been 
good for two years with the cast it now has, 
but for the Amsterdam principals of a greater 
appeal were needed. 


There was always the expectancy that some- 
thing was going to happen, but it never did, 
and when the final curtain fell there was a 
flatness only too apparent, for the audience 
was practically out of the house before the 
long singing and dancing finale was half fin- 
ished. The fina] curtain fell on empty seats. 

The story, that of the farce, “A Full House,” 
is well known. There is the newly married 
couple, the couple about to be married, the 
exchange of grips with the burglar.on the 
train and the final happy ending with the gen- 
eral clearing up of the misunderstandings. As 
a farce it was a whirlwind of a fast laugh- 
producing play. As a musical comedy it seems 
as though the interpolation of the Herbert 
numbers has slowed the action to such an ex- 
tent to make it draggy without continuing the 
story in the slightest. 


The newly married pair are played by Marie 
Flynn and Ray Raymond. The former was 
laboring under a terrific strain Tuesday night 
and fainted on the stage during the last act. 
The balance of the company were aware of 
her condition earlier in the show that caused 
them to let down on the speed of the perform- 
ance. Mr. Raymond is a likeable enough ap- 
pearing chap, but somehow or another he does 
not seem to gt across. He be. tue one big 
number in the show. It is a waltz song in the 
second act entitled “Live and Love,” only 
fairly swingey in its melody, but which is de- 
veloped into a hit because of the dance that 
follows it. This is not so much due to Mr. 
Raymond's efforts as to those of a little girl, 
who practically stepped from the ranks of the 
chorus. Una Fleming is her name. If she can 
sing as she can dance, then there is going to 
be ho stopping that young lady. She seems 
to have what the majority of the other prin- 
cipals lack, and that is the art of getting her 
personality over the footlights. That was 
evidenced early in the show when in a dancing 
number with three other girls, and all good 
dancers, she stood out. 


The second pair, the newlyweds to be, are 
Minerva Coverdale and Alfred Gerrard. Miss 
Coverdale is pleasing enough and dances very 
prettily, while Gerrard has so much of it his 
own way before Mr. Raymond enters into the 
action that the latter can never catch up with 
him. The trick would have been to have Cov- 
erdale and Gerrard in the parts that they now 
have and a slightly different pair in the roles 
Miss Flynn and Raymond are carrying. Miss 
Coverdale is cute in everything that she does, 
and Gerrard can certainly dance. He looks 
like a second Joseph Santley (whom he fol- 
towed: in vaudeville) if he is properly Ge- 
veloped. 

This quartet carry practically the entire 
action of the play, and as they are so decidedly 
identical, and they are on the stage almost 
constantly, one tires of them before the piece 
ever has a chance to start. 

The comedy is supposed to be furnished by 
Georgia O’Ramey in the role of the slavey, 
originated in the farce by May Vokes, and to 
Miss O’Ramey’s credit be it said that she does 
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wonders whenever she is on the stage. The 
role, however, is not one that gives her the 
opportunities she had as Flora Wiggins in 
“Leave It to Jane,” and most of all there isn’t 
a number that touches her “Cleopatra’’ in the 
former production. At that her “What a Posi- 
tion for Me’ was one of the biggest laughs. 


Ernest Torrence as an English butler has not 
enough to do. Here is a clever comedian who 
delivers in the first act, has little to do in the 
econd and is lost entirely in the last. Then 
there is Eddie Dowling doing a half ‘‘nance’”’ 
Irish copper and getting all the laughs that 


there are to be had. Jed Prouty as the burglar 
doesn’t get over with the audience at all. This 
is a part that needs fast playing, and Prouty 
does not seem to have the necessary speed. 

The majority of the other principal roles 
amount more or less to ngthing except to fill 
in the action, with the possible exception of 
that played by Eleanor Gordon as the aunt 
and Fay Marbe as the adventuress, who ap- 
pears in the last act. The latter’s dancing was 
highiy acceptable. 

If the show had relied on its dancing it 
would have gotten over. There are a host of 
dancers among the principals, and the chorus 
of 16 girls is the out and out ultimate for 
looks and stepping ability. But stepping was 
not quite enough. There were four chorus boys 
also used in the piece who worked all through 
as “‘coppers.”’ 

One of the faults with the show seems to 
be over-production. This is noticeable in the 
lack of action. There are too many numbers 
to permit the story to go ahead as it should. 
All told, there are about 16 numbers when 12 
would have been sufficient. There is one 
number, the “Bubble” song at the opening of 
the second act, that should have been one of 
the hits of the show. But it seems the staging 
of it and the manner of its utilization kill it. 
it is a decided noveity in its way. Nine small 
electric fans are employed in the footlights, 
over which a dozen girls blow soap bubbles, the 
draught from the fans causing them to rise 
to the height of the proscenium arch. On both 
ides of the stage, hidden in the first entrance, 
there are a couple of fans in front of which 
bubbles are also blown, and they rise and 
mingle with those that the girls manufacture. 
It is an effective novelty that could have been 
made the talk of the show had it been prop- 
erly handled. 

The dressing leaves nothing to be asked for. 
The settings are a delight to the eye, and it 
seems really sorrowful that the piece does not 
stand up to the advanced reports that were re- 
ceived on it. On the strength of those it was 
believed that “‘The Velvet Lady”’ was going to 
come into New York and stay for a year, but 
the indications right now are that if it stays 
three months it will be doing more than its 
share at the Amsterdam. Fred. 


MIS’ NELLY OF N’ ORLEANS. 





OS Aix occ adad 245 64404008 4 Doris Moore 
ee OE ne Pee re rere Eva Benton 
Delphine Falaise.............. Irene Haisman 
a. ee | reer Georges Renavent 
Se CR and aida s st 40d eee oe Om Joseph Dunn 
Pere Andre Clement........... Frederic Burt 
MOUY DAV. caccck eee ceeesccss Mrs. Fiske 
Geormese DUSONG. osc ccsccave Hamilton Revelle 
PEOERNIO OCOPGRNGOs . 660s cecéeccuen Zola Talma 


Mrs. Fiske has a more distinct following 
than probably any other of the old-time 
actresses. It is a clientele made up of the 
very best people in New York, and to them 
“Mis’ Nelly of N’ Orleans’’. will be a rare 
delight. Not because it is a good play—far 
from it-——-but because of the delicious charac- 
terization their favorite gives to the role of 
Nelly Daventry. 

The piece is a comedy by Laurence Eyre, 
produced at the Henry Miller Theatre Tuesday 
evening, where it was enthusiastically received 
by a very friendly audience—or, to be more 
correct, an audience friendly to Mrs. Fiske. 
The three acts are in one set, an old garden 
on St. Charles street, New Orleans, a few 
years ago. The first act is late afternoon, the 
second evening of the same day and the 
third, dawn of the following day. The prin- 
cipal personages are Creoles, and the program 
acknowledges the services of George W. Cable 
in giving the characteristic idioms and accent 
to the Creole roles. 

Nelly Davenport, 20 years previously, had 
been jilted on the eve of her wedding to 
Georges Durand. She goes to Paris and re- 
mains there. At the opening of the play her 
niece, just emerged from a convent, an orphan, 
aged not quite 18, had been assiduously courted 
and became secretly engaged to Felix, son of 
Durand. Nelly hears of it and rushes back to 
New Orleans, and at about the same time 
Felix informs his father of his proposed entry 
into matrimony and the identity of the girl. 


Nelly has come, determined to thwart her 
jilter and wreak dire vengeance. She pretends 
to strongly oppose the young lovers and is at 
once waited on by Durand, who produces an 
alleged Parisian frequenter of the cafes who 
swears that while intoxicated the night before 
Felix had married her. Durand senior is still 
in his prime, hardly middle-aged, and Nelly 
pretends to be feeble and decrepid. 

In act second it is developed that the reason 
Georges Durand jilted Nelly was that he saw 
Andre Clement, now a priest, climb up the 
side of the house into Nelly’s room in the 
middle of the night and similarly emerge some 


time later. To crowd her reverge, Nelly 
lures young Durand “inte making leve’ to 


her and pretends she is going to marry him 
that very night and goes off with him in 
search of someone to tie the knot. 

They return at dawn in act three, unable 
to find the required church official, the young 
lovers are reunited and Nelly accepts Georges 
for her husband. 

Not very suspensive, you will say, but it is 
unfolded in delightful comedy fashion and 
admirably played by the principals. It has 


little or noe appeal for the patrons. of the 
upper part of the house and only a whit more 
for the purchasers of orchestra stalls unless 
they be personal admirers of Mrs. Fiske. 
These latter will probably be exhausted in a 
very few weeks. . 

It is the same partially unintelligible Mrs. 
Fiske as of yore and just as amusing with her 
interpretation of a role that calls for brilliant 
repartee, so quick in fact that she doesn’t 
find it necessary to wait for the completion 
of the ‘feeding’ line before responding with 
the humorous retort, humorous or satirical as 
the case may be. The star wasn’t at her best 
when she attempted to be youthfully kittenish. 
Her efforts to prance about savored of a ma- 
tured woman, and at these moments she was 
pathetic. 

Hamilton Revelle gave his usual careful, 
painstaking performance and is, as usual, a 
trifle lacking in sincerity. George Renavent, 
as Durand, Jr., was excellent, and Irene Heis- 
man, aS the niece, an acceptable enough in- 
genue. Far away the finest piece of acting 
was that contributed by Eva Benton as an 
old negro mammy. She made such a lifelike 
picture of an old negress who was descended 
from the antebellum days that its realism was 
almost uncanny. 

The staging of the piece by Harrison Grey 
Fiske was an intelligent piece of stage man- 
agement. 

““Mis’ Nelly of N’ Orleans” hasn’t a chance 
for general public approval. It isn’t a play 
and isn’t entertainment for the masses. 

Jolo. 


HELLO, ALEXANDER. 


Book by Edgar Smith and Emily M. Young. 
Lyrics by Alfred Bryan. 
Music by Jean Schwartz. 
Dance Numbers Staged by Allan K. Foster 
and Jack Mason. 
CAST. 
Colonel Winslow, railway magnate.Dan Quinlan 
Lieut. Jack Winslow, his son..Car] McCullough 


Ethel Winslow, his daughter........ Eva Puck 
Alec Smart, ragtime soldier....Johnny Burke 
Capt. Chomendley........csceces Jack Squires 
“Toots”? MeSwat, bush leaguer and casual 
VRDDOVEIIMERE osc cccdcceseas “Scream” Welch 
Uncle Joe, Southern servant...... Joe Coffman 


Simmons and Slocum, minstrels, 

Clayton and White 
ee: Gs Nae cds ieteaierak Allen Campbell 
Lieut. Gordon, Lieut. Forest, Lieut, Jackson, 

Ray Lynch, Aaron Ellsworth, Charles Brown 


“Muggs” Casey, ball player......... Sig Mealy 
Ie MS 65. sb evens waens Jock Montrose 
Jim Delilly, minstrel.............. Joe Coffman 
Bull Connors, mate........... “Scream” Welch 
ORGOr OC CrOWG..o a. cecccvcccscce Milton Poms 
Maude Brea@dury....ccccecccce Henrietta Byron 
Kitty Pink, headliner...........0sther Walker 


Eczema Johnson, mulatto manicurist, 
Lulu Beeson 
Susis Folsom, Mary Lawton, Mollie Bragg, 
Red Cross Workers, 
Estelle Hadden, Ruby Wilbur, Marie Gray 
Alexander, man of all work...James McIntyre 


‘ Henry Clay Jones, proprietor of “The Ever- 


ready Colored Minstrels’’..Thomas K. Heath 
LADIES OF THE ENSEMBLE. 

Marie Gray, Shirley Mohr, Rose Light, Anna- 
belle Jeanette, Peggy O’Neil, Irene Spencer, 
Ruby Wilbur, Estelle Hadden, Ethel Courtney, 
Kitty Doylan, May Irving, Marjorie Bush, Alice 
Parry, Ruth Coyle, Lulu Duns, Peggy Hart, 
Juliette Strahl, Mildred Morgan, Mabel Bene- 
lisha, Lucille Godar, Bernie Bernard, Esther 
Shannon, Lillian Harrison, Marie Nason, Hazel 
Kelly, Miss Kaymond, Mona Lorraine, Beth 
McKendry, Edith Rook, Helen Dempsey, Neva 
Johnston, Ruth Moore, Belle DeVine, Mabel 
Griswold, Flinor Rosedale, Edythe Chambers. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE ENSEMBLE. 

Eddie Scanlon; Frank DuBall, Fred DuBall, 
Sid Williams, Charles Judson, Murray Evans, 
Charles Nolan, James Monahan. 

Staff for Messrs. Shubert. 


MARGIE «i604 5406 05-0 6446448 OO J. A. Reed 
RETRO TOs 03 6 6 02,44 bn08s Jas. H. Decker 
PROPER TET TCC eee Jack Bell 





The new McIntyre and Heath show, “Hello, 
Alexander,’’ may have been produced by the 
Shuberts with a road trip in mind. The pro- 
duction gives that impression, or it may have 
been somewhat carelessly put on for a line 
upon the possibilities. 

The possibilities appear to be fine, especially 
outside New York, for those guaranteed laugh 
makers, McIntyre and Heath, are not alone 
amusing the audiences, but drawing them in. 
The show has been out about five weeks and 
is due to go to Boston next Monday, probably 
for a run. In Philadelphia for two weeks it 
did $30,000. It might have remained there for 
four weeks more had not the Broad Street, 
Newark, holding a contract for last week, in- 
sisted upon its fulfillment. The Broad Street 
sent the scale to $2 for the ‘‘Alexander”’ piece, 
holding out 14 rows in the orchestra at that 
price. The piece received fine local notices, 
and there was an early sell out virtually for 
the week, with the Newark gross running to 
$14,000. 

The show is hooked up with what appears to 
figure a bit beyond $5,000 weekly for every- 
thing. There are about 60 people in the troupe. 
In the minstrel first part running 33 minutes, 
closing the first act, there were 58 people on 
the stage. About 36 chorus girls and 12 chorus 
men, and the men shade the giris as workers, 
being regular chorus men and seeming more 
like minstrel boys (the minstrel] first part is 
in whiteface). The girls mean nothing in 
looks, either. 

The minstrel mounting in black and white 
with a conservatory background is far away 
the best production staging in the show. There 
is hardly any other staging worth noting. The 
first number after the opening ensemble, called 
“Up in the Air,” where an “airplane” is made 


by the girls with a lebsterseepe light, is about 
the silliest thing a $2 show could provide in 
producing. Some of the scenery shows much 
more wear than a month on the road would 
warrant, and the costuming in the main is 
nothing at any time to boast of. 


But despite that, and also that the score of 
the piece carries no lingering tunes or music 
worth while, McIntyre and Heath can make 
“Hello, Alexander,”’ stand up and do business 
by themselves. They are ever funny, funnier 
now through their several acts having been 
written in part into the book, with new busi- 
ness and gags. It’s all laughable, for these two 
great blackface comedians make it so. They 
must have put over a surprise on the Shuberts 
with the strength of their draw at the box 
office. 


“Hello, Alexander,” really is a vaudeville 
show with a chorus backing, a slight story to 
hold it together, and an entertainment that 
seems unmistakably pleasing; on the average. 

Next to the stars are two others who romp 
away with the performance as specialists. 
These are Johnny Burke and Esther Walker. 
Mr. Burke tells a joke or two as an end man 
in blackface in the minstrel part, relaxing un- 
til his turn as the third scene of the second 
act. Then Mr. Burke just sews up the show 
for big laughs. His talk starts off slowly, but 
the building up process may be gauged when 
the points made on his final gag bring seven 
distinct and hearty laughs. Later, and in 
what would be the next to closing position of 
a vaudeville bill, Claytop and White do their 
dance specialty, getting a great deal out of it. 
They are valuable to the piece, being previously 
used as number leaders, doing some dancing, 
and it is this previous dancing that takes 
away a bit from the specialty. 

Miss Walker is new to the east and pro- 
ductions. She is given the first act almost to 
herself, other than McIntyre and Heath, hav- 
ing two or three numbers, each put 
over weil by this girl, who has considerable 
personality and an attractive way of working. 


She came east to play vaudeville as a single, - 


showed at the Central on a Sunday night and 
was placed under contract the next y by the 
Shuberts. Miss Walker in the first’ act does 
her own songs, though they may be published, 
and the production behind her doesn’t make it 
harder, but the girl appears to be there, for 
her style of work, which is along the lines of 
familiar women singles who use character 
popular numbers. She did her best with 
‘‘Cleopatra,”’ an Egyptian arm movement song 
that she lent individuality to, immeasurably 
assisting her hand-snake effect by wearing 
two rings with large stones. As her hand 
glided toward the audience with a wriggle to 
it, it looked a snake. In the second part 
doing a “shimmy’’ song and number that may 
have been in the show’s score, and with the 
chorus behind her, Miss Walker did not do 
as well as she had with her other numbers 
earlier. Maybe Newark isn’t wild over the 
“shimmy” thing. It’s a nice town in its way, 
but still it’s Newark. 

Among the company and those who may not 
receive their proper meed of credit through 
the character of their work is Dan Quinlan, 
as good a straight man and who plays a 
straight elderly role (also the interlocutor) 
as the stage can present. He does excellently 
all the way, holds the pace right and just 
seems to be the balance wheel of what story 
there is. 

There is nothing in this show for Eva Puck. 
She looks sweetly girlish as the ingenue, but 
her numbers don’t give her the chance and it 
leaves her ‘high and dry. The same may be 
said for Jack Squires, the juvenile. Joe Coff- 
man gets the heavy laugh of the minstrels 
with a couple of gags he puts over in Al style. 


Mr. Coffman also plays a darkey role. Welch, 
Mealy and Montrose have the “base- 
ball game” as_ their only contribution, 


though Scream Welch has a couple of speak- 
ing roles. Lulu Beeson was in the show un- 
til Saturday, doing a blackface bit a couple 
of times. Henrietta Byron was programed 
and reported leaving. Holt and Rosedale, two 
women from vaudeville, pass nicely with their 
harmony singing, doing one of their songs in 
blackface. 

McIntyre and Heath have plenty of money 
changing. They make you laugh at it. Some 
of their gags are old, others new. They have 
dug up the weighing of hogs for as big a 
laugh as it ever received, and among others 
use the “Sept. 1” (cept one) for another in 
connection with business. Of the new matter, 
there is plenty worth listening to. Jim Mce- 
Intyre has the best gag heard in many a day 
among it. Tom Heath is trimming him again 
and going to take him to New Orleans, to play 
the King in the Mardi Gras, for which each is 
to secure $500, which Heath says means $1,000 
for him. They are in blackface, of course. 
McIntyre as Alexander has his doubts about 
the joh. ‘“‘Why, Alexander,” says Mr. Heath, 
“this is the glorious opportunity of your 
career. It will make you. You are going 
there on a chariot, high above the multitude, 
and as you enter the city, the populace will 
cry, ‘Long live the King.’” ‘‘That’s all right, 
Henry,” replies Mr. McIntyre, “but I won't 
live long enough to hear it.” Mr. Heath wears 
a tan coat with a leopard skin collar. 

Early in the show Henry persuades Alex- 
ander to again leave the livery stable and go 
on tour with his minstrels. Later the minstrels 
strand and Alexander complains because he 
once inure fell for Hetrg’s tlarney, but Heury 
excuses the second flop by blaming it upon 
the war. 

McIntyre and Heath are a byword in every 
American household. Translated, their name 1s 
Laughter. If the Shuberts dress this show, 
build it up, as no doubt they will, there’s 
nothing that’s going to beat it as a traveling 
attraction. It needs a lot as a musical comedy, 
but even at that it needs nothing because Mc- 
Intyre and Heath are in it. Sime. 
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CABARET 





Lady Constance Richardson did not 
appear at Reisenweber’s 400 Room last 
week, and the announced engagement 
was declared off, with Albert and Dor- 
othy Peake starting a run there last 
Saturday as the sole dancers. Vera 
Maxwell also left the 400 Room during 
the week. Albert danced around here 
some seasons ago with Samya, the 
French girl. Just why Lady Con- 
stance did not go in the 400 Room 
doesn’t seem to be known. It may 
have been a matter of salary or guar- 
antee. It weuld not have been Lady 
Constance’s first restaurant engage- 
ment. She appeared for two weeks at 
the Cafe Boulevard some years ago. 
Lady Constance was insistent that she 
appear, prior to the termination of 
the negotiations. At the Hotel Plaza 
one evening, when a quartet of her 
close friends expostulated with her 
against accepting the Reisenweber 
offer, Lady Constance replied that she 
would go through with it, owing to the 
death of her husband in Service, leav- 
ing her no alternative. 





If the Edelweiss Gardens represent 
the Goliath of south side cabarets, in 
Chicago, Woodlawn gardens are the 
David. One is ornate, elegant, high- 
ly magnificent. The other is smaller, 
more plain, unpretentious. Neverthe- 
less, the Woodlawn is giving the Edel- 
weiss a run for its money, and the cafe 
is packed every night with a waiting 
line ready to take the place of those 
who go. The answer is the Century 
Serenaders, five boys, of which Roy 
Mack is manager. - This is a singing, 
playing, dancing, and comedy orches- 
tra, who assume the responsibility for 
the entertainment of the thousands 
who patronize the cafe. They work 
indefatigably, and are perhaps the 
most remarkable organization of this 
type in Chicago. 





Girls are inventive in their own way. 


That came out the other evening when 
two soldiers noticed in one place, with 
the second soldicr, in civilian dress, 
seemingly wearing the same suit of 
clothes worn by the other earlier in 
the evening, replied, when asked if 
that were so, that it might be, since 
when calling upon a young woman, 
while he was in uniform, she suggested, 
if they were going to a restaurant, it 
might be preferable for him to wear 
a civilian suit she had there, of her 
brother’s, in order that both might 
purchase a drink if they wished it 
without annoyance. The suit became 
marked in the restaurant through the 
incident, it was noted, for being heav- 
ily worked, seldom appearing twice on 
the same soldier. ; 

William and Gordon Dooley on the 
Century Roof have so far advanced 
their burlesque of the Rath Brothers, 
athletic, in the same show, that the 
travesty is now a very funny perform- 
ance, made more so to many through 
the Dooleys continually pointing to- 
ward each other, in the manner that 
acrobats so often do, when acknowl- 
edging applause. Last week on the 
roof Annette Bade did the Molly King 
numbers. Miss King was out of town 
with the “Good Morning, Judge” show. 
Miss Bade did the turn in the same 
gown she formerly wore in the im- 
personation of Miss King, as a bit in 
a number early in the show. The gown 
was first worn by Miss King on the 
roof last summer. 





The costume ball at the Cafe Des 
Artistes last Friday night drew a 
crowd of about 500, charged $15 a 
couple for admission, only a couveur 
charge per plate was assessed at $2. 
with everything going on the check. 
If any couple got out under $150 for the 
evening, they were fortunate. The Har- 
rison Fisher girl, a Miss Clemence, 
won the. prize, a golden apple, as the 
handsomest girl on the floor, though 
everyone present did not coincide with 





the decision. Roshanara, the dancer, 
who is said to have promoted the ball, 
is also reported to have received the 
admission money. An entertainment 
was furnished, but which did not in- 
clude Roshinara. 

A new revue was staged at Billy 
Gallagher’s Film Cafe Monday night 
with the cast composed of practically 
the same principals seen in the preced- 
ing show. A string of-solos, doubles 
and groupe numbers make us the en- 
tertainment which now closes prompt- 
ly at 1 a. m. instead of running along as 
formerly. The show introduced Vic 
Steiner, Al Wagner, The Three Round- 
ers, Calvert and Shayne, Bert Trustee, 
Dick Critchard, Edna Lee, Mabel Lee, 
Anna Meyers, Mabel Clifford, Winnow 
Cannon, Dell Ferguson and Anna Re- 
gan. Joe Callahan is managing the 
Film Cafe, giving Jazz band concerts 
during the afternoons. 


The Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. 
J., has a new kind of regular meal, in 
fact three kinds, each selling for $1.50. 
They are respectively called a Steak 





TO EVERYBODY IN SHOW 
BUSINESS 


It is impossible to achieve distinct success 
in any one line without having the usual 
group of back-biting individuals making in- 
sidious insinuations. 

Being known as the original Hawaiian act 
in this country, and having made my name, 
the Princess Pauohi, stand for the premier 
act of its kind in vaudeville, there have been 
numerous allegations made concerning the 
authenticity of my claim to pure Hawaiian 
descent. 

To this numerous gentry, and to the pro- 
fession at large, I wish to say that I will post 
the sum of One Thousand Dollars ($1,000) 
in any bank in America, and y this sum 
to any person who can prove that I am not 
what I represent myself to 

I secured my right to the name Princess 
Pauohi by marriage. The Princess part of 
my title was assumed for stage purposes. 

I was born in San Jose, Costa Rica, edu- 
cated in the United States, and have traveled 
the world. Myself and my entire company 
are of pure Hawaiian strain. 

I do not make this fact known broadcast 
because of an aversion to any nationality or 
race. I would not regard any rumors seri- 
ously were it not for the effect they might 
have on my act 

I have devoted my life and all tay energies 
and talents and rmeney to the d 
of a Hawaiian act which the profession has 
learned to regard as the best there is. 

I do not regard this statement as a defense, 
but merely as an explanation. 

In the name of that chivalry characteristic 
of Americans to members of my sex, I beg 
that further allusions of doubt concerning 
my nationality come to an end. My $1,000 
are up as a forfeit to anybody who can show 
that I am not all I claim to be. 

PRINCESS PAUOHI. 





Dinner, English Grill and Deep Sea 
Dinner. The steak dinner gives a 
small sirloin, with everything . one 
might want with it, from clams to cof- 
fee, and totals a meal that would reach 
at the New York rrices nearly $4. The 
others are made up in the same man- 
ner excepting for the main dish. It is 
a substitute for the customary table 
d’hote that would be a welcome inno- 
vation for any number of continuous 
diners out around Times square. 


Painters and decorators for several 
months have been making a brand new 
place of Giolito’s Italian restaurant at 
108-110 West 49th street and the dining 
establishment is now complete in every 
particular. The place has been en- 
larged, the new addition now giving 
Giolito full sweep of floor space from 
49th to 48th, the ceilings have been 
frescoed and the’ side walls paneled 
with reproductions of paintings by for- 
eign masters. 





The Gypsy troupe from “Redemp- 
tion” may be the next attraction in 
Reisenweber’s “400” Room, in a gypsy 
village. The engagement if made is 
to start within a week or so and will 
be an experiment. The troupe mean- 
while will remain with the Arthur 
Hopkins production. 





© The Strolling Players, a novelty jazz 


orchestra combination organized by 
Morris S. Silver of the W. V. M. A,, 
made their initial opening for an in- 
definite stay at Sheridan Inn Gardens, 
Chicago, last Thursday.. 





Patricola, who is in New York, in- 
dignantly denies she lost 18 pounds 
while on a western tour. Pat says she 
lost 40 pounds between Chicago and 
the Coast. 





The troupe of gypsy singers who ap- 
pear in the first act of “Redemption” 
will open in the Paradise room at 
keisenweber’s .ext Monday night. 
They will also continue with the show. 


Herbert Hoey is not appearing in 
“Yama-Yama,” the revue at the St. 
Andrews. Dave Mallen has the part 
which Mr. Hoey was offered. 





Reisenweber’s will have a new revue 
about Feb. 15. Midget Miller and 
Stewart Jackson are retained from 
the present show. 

“Attaboy,” the present Gus Edwards’ 
revue at the Hotel. Martinique, gives 
way to the “Springtime Girlie Revue” 
Saturday, also by Edwards. 

There is a straight cabaret show 
opened at the Wallack under the di- 
rection of Stanley Warner. Billy Cur- 
tis booked the artists for the show. 

The new edition of the “Revue in. 
Time” at the Moulin Rouge, has Thel- 
ma Carlton featured. Rena Reano and 
Martin Culhane are also in it. 





The Arnold Sisters are to appear at 
the Moulin Rouge. Dixon O’Neil has 
left the show there for a few weeks’ 
rest. ja 


Mons Albert and Dorothy Peake 
have been added to the bill at “In 
Paradise” atop Reisenweber’s. 





Maxim’s, New York, will put on a 
new show about Feb. 22, again pro- 
duced by Percy Elkeles. 





Margerie Clark repiaced Jean Cook 
in the Revue at Farnhums, Albany, 


NOY: 





Lois Crowe is announced by Thomas 
Healy as the hostess at the afternoon 
tea dances at Healy’s. 





Elsie Brewster is the hostess of the 
Peacock Room at the Gossler Broth- 
ers’ Campus. 


AMONG THE MUSIC MEN. 


Jo Jo Lee (Geisler and Lee) has joined the 
professional staff ef Lea Feist 

Jimmie Monaco has signed with McCarthy & 
Fisher. 

Louis Bernstein, of Shapiro, Bernstein & 
Co., left last week for Chicago and Pittsburgh. 


Alex Gerber and Abner Silver have signed 
to write for Witmark. 

Dave Wohlman has been mustered out and 
@s back with Gilbert & Friedland, as profes- 
sional manager 

_ Harry Collins, formerly with Waterson-Ber- 
lin-Snyder, is back on the sales staff of Mc- 


Carthy & Fisher. 


Ira Schuster announces his engagement to 
Minnie Newman, a former professional, in 
vaudeville. 


The film version of Charles K. Harris’ song, 
“Break the News to Mother,” which Julius 
Steger is directing, has been written by Gar- 
field Thompson, 





~——. 


Jack Mills, professional manager for Mc- 
Carty & Fisher, will debut in vaudeville, in a 
two-act with Jack McCoy, also of the same 
staff, Mills plays the violin and sings, McCoy 
accompanying on the piano. 





Harry Akst, Nora Bayes’ pianist, has insti- 
tuted suit, through his atterney, Abner Green- 
berg, against Howard Rogers, the song writer, 
for the recovery of a loan of $500 on an I, O. 
U., dated August 5, 1918. The defendant has 
filed no answer to date. 

Weston Wilson, of the San Francisco music 
publishing house of Daniels & Wilson, was 
mustered out of the Navy last week. He will 
return to New York to take active charge of 
the metropolitan office. Wilson is the nephew 
of Gov. Stevens of California. 





Neal Moret, author of “Mickey,” bought 
from Daniels & Wilson by Watersen, Berlin & 
Snyder, left for Frisco last Saturday, not be- 
fore, however, completing another new number 
with Louis Weslyn. Moret and Weslyn are 
forming a song writing team. 





Harry Von Tilzer has opened offices 1 
Philadelphia and Boston. Barry Link will 
have charge of the Philly branch, located in 
the Keith Theatre building. The Boston office 
at 220 Tremont street will be under Billy Har- 
ris supervision. Eddie Lewis is the Chicago 
representative. 





Jess Feiber, of McCarthy & Fisher, left 
town last week on the cross-country trip, to 
have been made by “Taps,” head of the firm’s 
orchestra department. ‘‘Taps’’ decided to re- 
=e a town. Feiber’s first stop was Cin- 
cinnati, 


Alfred Newman, the boy janist, forme 
with ‘“Hitchy-Koo,” has cerane composer. a 
present he is engaged in writing several 
musical interpolations for the new Grossmith 
& Laurillard Revue in London in collaboration 
with Lieut. B. C. Hilliam. M. Witmark & 


Son have signed Newman to write exclusively 
for them. 








George Fairman, a music publisher, has en- 
tered suit against the Plaza Music Co., alleg- 
ing breach of contract. The defendant con- 
tracted July 29, 1918, to take 2,000 copies of 
the plaintiff's song, “For Your Boy and My 
Boy,” but later “dumped” them back on the 
publisher. Abner Greenberg, the plaintiff's 
counsel, will seek to prove his client legally 


is in the right. The trial is scheduled for 
next week. 





Arthur J. Daly (formerly Daly and Cools 
Music Publishing Company) hes atnesee suit 
for $25,000 against the Emerson Phonograph 
Company, Inc., alleging that the latter is mis- 
representing the author of “Cotton Pickin’ 
Time In Alabama” on their records, despite 
many protests, Daly further alleges that when 
the song was first placed on a record by the 
Emerson Company, he was jointly mentioned 
with George M. Cohan, as the author, but now 
the piece is being falsely and fraudulently ad- 
vertised under the exclusive authorship of 
George M. Cohan. The case was recently post- 
poned until the latter part of this month. 


With F. J. A. Forster's opening of a New 
York office at the Hotel Stanley on West 47th 
street, he took over most of the catalog of 
the Echo Music Co., including “Egyptiland,” 
“Hearts of the World,” “Your Love” and six 
other numbers. James W, Casey, head of the 
Echo company, is giving up his New York 
office and leaving for Seattle, where the main 
office of his company is located. All the num- 
bers were sold on a royalty basis to Forster. 
Forster will also act as eastern distributor 
for the Echo company. Mr. Forster left for 
Chicago last week, ieaving Tom Payton in 
charge of the managerial reins in New York. 

The United Writers and Musie Publishers 
of America .will open. ite metrepolitan ..co- 
operative professional department in the near 
future. The society was organized last fall 
“to promote friendly intercourse and united 
action among writers and publishers and other 
benefits,’ and has among its members Jimmie 
Monaco, George Fairman, Bartley Costello, 
James Brockman, Kialto Music Co. and others. 
The sociw.. exacts annual dues of $10 from 
publishers and $5 from song writers. Abner 
Greenberg is the counsel of the society ; 


Charles Wolf, secretary. 
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OBITU RY a hag! wife of Dan Mason, comedian, SHOWS OPENING. 
A wht is appearing in vaudeville with a ¢ - a °. 
7 } ae . } rh. Wis road tour 15 ne 
Theodore Babcock, died at her home in The Al. H. Wilson road ve -Satel 
the Bronx, Feb. 3, of influenza. She closing as reported, new time having 
Roemete Mevelil wae was a non-professional and is sur- been routed for his show, entitled 
Ermete Novell Italian actor and Fred Dubois died at the Staten Is- weved o. ier husband and two chil- “Once Upon a Time.” 
( iwhout rope land hospital Feb. 2. He was 82 years “'S™, Who are grown up. srosdick & Miller have a road pro- 
, e lited S r 1907 old and had lived ; . » a Py mS ‘ : ‘ . - ° 
snd 191 Pari ‘ 30. :; me. Ane bad lived.at the Aatare, Mund duction of “The 13th Chair,” with 
o, Seite thi The mother of Captain James B. George Roberts ahead of it. Roberts 
; f < e "s 4 \ ~*k we > . = ort c . ~ 
nce the day IN LOVING MEMORY eee died i = peg oe will abandon further efforts to send 
he elder Salvin: He was born ine f pital, © licago, Jan. <6 Of a complica- "ag es : , “p- ; ‘ ” 
125] i ee Pe Ct ikussdiie aeten Ge = am tion of . diseases. Burial was at her O%t 5% former show, “Bottled Babies. 
' ' vege a . raped , Py - My Dearest Friend and Loving Mother home in Louisville. Kan May Robson started rehearsals Mon- 
nt on the stage when 6 years Old an ») DAL Y : ’ ; ; op: ” . 
at the age of 25 his fame had per BEATRICE DIAMOND ee day in a new show, “Tish,” opening 
colated Italy With the wars ofthe Who died January 26th, 1919. , - Feb. 22 in Poughkeepsie. 
period he gave up the stage and be May her sweet soul rest i ee eee OF ee ee See “Penny Wise” is the titlg that Anton 
came a waiter in a small restaurant. sang uessln! skpelhe rg esMina be Bees +8 Strength died in London Dec. 17, of ae : 
He, however, returned to the stage and HER BROKEN-HEARTED DAUGHTER influenza. The deceased was 60 years Schibbila has given his new road show, 
in 1885 ranked with the leading actors CARLENA DIAMOND oF age. that opens in Stamford, Conn., Feb. 
of his time. Comedy appeared his 10. From the opening stand it goes to 
forte, though he felt other roles were : The baby son of Joe Fanton (Fanton Albany for two days and then into 
snited to hit but found that the pub Home for eleven years. Pneumonia troupe) died of influenza at Flint 2 ‘ 
3 uma = ' the se of death. Duboi as : Phe’. po » New Haven for the remainder of the 
1s a comedian. hissed ne cause of deatn uDOIS Was a Mich Jan. 23. 
him as a tragedian. Finally, however, veteran theatrical manager and for oie week. Schibbila formerly had out 
the public accepted him in drama and years handled attractions for David “Stocks and Stockings.” Harry Ball 
tragedy and his rise was meteoric. He Belasco. His wife was May Sterling, NEW CLEVELAND CIRCUIT. is looking after the advance. 


toured the United States in 1907-8 in 
Shake other plays, and 
American were loud in their 
praises of his talents. The past few 
years were devoted to managing thea- 
tres in Rome. 


speare and 


critics 


IN FOND AND REVERENT MEMORY 
0 
MY DEAR FRIEND 


Beatrice S. Diamond 


Died January 26th, 1919. 
God rest her soul. 


FRANK FARREL TAYLOR 


S. D. Ricardo. 
*" S. D. Ricardo, aged about 56, died 
Feb. 3 at Chicago, where he has been 
ailing for the past two years. Ricardo 
spent 38 weeks in the American The- 
atrical Hospital last year, but was dis- 
charged, and considered cured. He 
was a protege of Adam Forepaugh and 
an aerial acrobat, but has not appeared 
on the stage for the past 12 years. 
Since retirement he acted as secretary 
of the Actors’ Union, Local No. 4, in 
Chicago, and was quite active in behalf 
of his organization when it amalga- 
mated with the White Rats. He was 
a member of the K. of P. Society of 
Portland, Ore., and a Mason in Chi- 


cago. 












7 IN MEMORY 
of My Loving Brother 


PHIL. KAUFMAN 


Who passed away January 24th, 1919. 
Gone, but not forgotten. 


IRVING KAUFMAN 


George Lambert. 

George Lambert, formerly of Lam- 
bert aud Pierce, died at the State Hos- 
pital, Central Islip, L. L, July 22, 1918. 
He had been an inmate of the insti- 
tution since March 1, 1915. Allie Wil- 
liams, brother-in-law to the deceased, 
received his first notification of Mr. 
Lambert’s death Jan. 30, from the hos- 
pital officials, in answer to a communi- 
cation inquiring as to Mr. Lambert’s 


health. 


IN ar ata 
o 
OUR PAL 


Charles R. McCarron 


CHARLEY /-WHITNEY 
TED BONNELL 










Madame Viarda. 

Madame Viarda, in private life Vi- 
arda V: Scheel, an actress born in- Pa- 
land, died at Ford’s sanitarium, Lib- 
erty, N. Y., Jan. 7. Her death came as 
a surprise to those who knew her, and 
the fact was only made known by a 
personal friend Jan. 30. She was a 
familiar figure on the stage of popular 
priced houses and was an actress of 
considerable skill. 





who died about ten years ago. 


C. F. Binder. 

C. F. Binder died at his home in 
Madison, Wis., last week. The de- 
ceased was the husband of Mrs. Daisy 
Binder (Daisy Kennison, Kennison 
Sisters). Mr. Binder owned the Or- 
pheum, Freeport, Ill., and was VARIETY’s © 
correspondent at Madison, Wis. 





Edgar Lacy Morrison. 

Edgar Lacy Morrison died at his 
home, No. lla, Vernon Place, Rocka- 
way Beach, L. L, Jan. 30. The deceased 
was the pioneer of the Rockaways 
and proprietor of Morrison’s, Rocka- 
way Beach. 





The wife of James Lyons, owner and 
manager of Lyons’ Park Theatre, 
Morristown, N. J., died Feb. 1 of in- 
fluenza-pleuro pneumonia. The hus- 
band and two children survive. Mrs. 
Lyons was about 30 years of age. 

Edna London. 

Edna London died at the home of 

her husband’s parents, in Reading, Pa., 


Nirs. Frank 
HUNTER 


GONE 


But Not Forgotten 


HER HUSBAND 
FRANK HUNTER 


from tuberculosis Jan. 26. The deceased 
vas the wife of Edwin London, of the 
4 Londons. 


Alfred C. Harriman. 

Alfred C. Harriman died last week 
at his home in Boston. The deceased, 
who was 32 years of age» was a promi- 
nent song writer. 





Eddie Santry. 

Eddie Santry, one time credited with 
being one of the cleverest boxers in 
trofessional ranks, died in Chicago this 
week. He recently was tendered a 
benefit by Tink Humphreys of Chicago. 

Mary Lane Stanton, widow of Ed- 
mund C. Stanton, formerly director of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, died 





Feb. 1 at her tiomné in New Haven, 
Conn., at the age of 65. 
Sophia Lenzberg, sister of Julius 


Lenzberg, musical director, Riverside, 
New York, died Sunday night at the 
Lenzberg home in New York of menin- 
gitis. 


Cleveland, Feb. 5. 


It is reported that Kitts & Carrig, 
of the Priscilla, have closed for seven 
houses, and tentatively closed for three 
more besides the Priscilla here, with 
the project under way to orangize a 
new house and circuit policy in Ohio, 
to be known as the Kitts \& Carrig 
Houses. 

Ten complete Musical Comedy Tabs 
are to be organized, consisting of 
twelve in the chorus and eight prin- 
ciples, to open at the Priscilla and 
play four consecutive weeks in each 
house on the circuit, with a change 
of bill each week. The program will 
include four other acts of pop time 
vaudeville. 

Danny Lund, now appearing in a 
series of stock musical productions at 
the Priscilla, will be fianciall+’ inter- 
ested and will rehearse the companies, 
appearing himself one week in four 
in each city. 

Palmer Slocum, manager for Kitts 
& Carrig, will leave for New York 
this week to engage principals and 
chorus, and to contract for such scripts 
as are to be used during the season. 

Cleveland, Toledo, Youngstown, Day- 
ton, Hamilton and Cincinnati will be 
the larger cities in Ohio to be invaded 
by the new organization. 


NO “EAST IS WEST” PAPER. 


Differences of opinion regarding 
passes for “East Is West” at the Astor 
last week resulted in an agreement by 
Lee Shubert and William Harris, Jr., 
that neither office would give any more 
“paper” for the attraction. Both agreed 
that should either grant any further 
coneeanine such tickets are to be paid 
or. 

The steady vrogression of box office 
receipts for the piece since its holiday 
time opening is the why of the lid on 
passes. Last week the gross bettered 
$14,000, approximately $1,000 over the 
takings of two weeks ago. At the 
$2.50 night scale the Astor can do §$2,- 
000 nightly, so that the present gait 
is virtual capacity. 


WARFIELD IN TRAIN WRECK. 


Albany, Ga., Feb. 5. 

The "David Warfield company, which 
played here on Monday night, arrived 
only after having been through a train 
wreck near here ii. which the baggage 
car of the show was the only thing 
injured. None of the scenery was 
touched and none of the members of 
the company suffered beyond a severe 
shaking up. 


Trimount Co. Buys Another House. 
Lowell, Mass., Feb. 5. 

The Trimount Theatre Co. of Cam- 
bridge has purchased the Gardner and 
will take possession next month. The 
company also controls the St. James 
in Boston and the Orpheum, Gardner, 
Mass. 


“The Isle of Spice” will be revived 
for a road tour, starting about March 
1. Matt Grau is assembling the com- 
pany. 

“Naughty, Naughty,” the new titfe 
for “My Aunt from Utah,” in which 
Kate Eleanor appeared, is shortly to 
be sent on the road under the man- 
agement of George Middléton, of the 
Gus Hill forces. Included in the cast 


are Lois Arnold, Emily Montrose, 
Frank Bulger, Jr., Shay Bros., T. 
O’Rourke. 


Homer Curran Leases Majestic. 


San Francisco, Feb. 5. 
Homer F. Curran, of the Curran, and 
coast representative for the Shuberts, 
has secured the Majestic at Los 
Angeles. The first attraction under 
the new management will be William 
Faversham and Maxine Elliott. 


Rose Stahl Accepts Play. 


Chicago, Feb. 5. 
The new play accepted last week by 
Rose Stahl as her next starring ve- 
hicle was written by Frieda Hall, wife 
of O. L. Hall, dramatic critic of the 
Chicago “Journal.” 


SHOWS IN NEW YORK. 


“aaa the Corner,” Longacre (list 

week). 

“Big Chance,” 48th Street (15th week). 

“Century Midnight Whirl’ (9th week). 

“Canary,” Globe (13th week). 

“Cappy Ricks,” Morosco (4th week). 

“Crowded Hour,’ Selwyn (lith week), 

“Daddies,” Lyceum (23d week). 

“Dear Brutus,” Empire (6th week). 

“East Is West,” Astor (7th week). 

“Everything,” Hippodrome (25th week). 

“Eyes of Youth,’ Manhattan (3d week). 

“For Ever After,’ Playhouse (23d week). 

“Keep It to Yourself,” 39th Street (6th 
week). 

“Invisible Foe,” Harris (6th week). 

“Ladies First.” Nora Bayes (16th week). 

“Listen Lester,” Knickerbocker (7th 
week). 

“Lightnin’,” Gaiety (25th week). 

“Little Brother,” Belmont (11th week). 

“Little Simplicity,” 44th_ Street (14th 
week). 

“Little Journey,” Vanderbilt (5th week). 

“Melting of Molly,” Broadhurst (6th 
week). 

“Marquie de Priola,” Liberty (3d week). 

“Mis’ Nellie of N’ Orleans,” Henry Miller 
(1st week). 

‘Midnight Frolic,” Amsterdam Roof (10th 
week). 

“Oh, My Dear,” Princess (1lth week). 

“Prince There Was,” Cohan (7th week). 

“Redemptiaqn,” Playhouse (12th week). 

“Riddle: Woman,” Fulton (16th week). 

“Roads of Destiny,” Republic (11th 
week). 

“Somebody’s Sweetheart,” Central (7th 


week). 
“Sinbad,” Winter Garden (23d week). 
“The Climax,” Comedy (3d week). 
“Tiger, Tiger,’ Belasco (13th week). 
“T for 3,” Elliott (21st week). 
“The Better ’Ole,” Cort (17th week). 
“Three Faces East,’ Cohan and Harris 
(25th week). 
“Three Wise Fools,” (15th 
week). 
“Unknown Purple,” Lyric (22d week). | 
“Up in Mabels Room,’ Eltinge (sd 


week). 
“Velvet Lady,” New Amsterdam (ist 
week). 
“Woman in Room 13,” Booth (4th week). 
“Good Morning Judge,” Shubert (ist 
week). 


Criterion 
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“THE SKIRT” SAYS— 


(Speaking of Women—mostly) 
By THE SKIRT 





With an eleven-act bill at the 
Colonial it was small wonder the 
matinee Monday ended at ten minutes 
tc six. The Colonial was packed at 
the start of the show, but the last 
three acts on the bill suffered through 
the departing of most of the audience. 
An act that took up considerable time 
was called the American Revue, and 
was just a series of stereopticon slides 
of the “hand-me-your-applause” type. 

There were six dancing acts, start- 
ing with Ted Doner. Emma Haig and 
Lou Lockett followed, Miss Haig mak- 
ing four changes of costume. A mauve 
chiffon feather-trimmed frock and a 
stone blue with grey chiffon draperies 
were the first two. A bright red ballet 
skirt and sequin bodice sérved a double 
purpose. Then Miss Haig dropped the 
ballet skirt, having a shorter skirt 
underneath. ro 

Trixie Friganza took her curtains in 
a blue sequin robe. 

Bonnie Thornton had trouble with 
the orchestra, otherwise was the same 
xs ever in the girlish pink chiffon and 

tatelier gown of white fishscales. 

Signa Patterson, with Frank Hale, 
did her first dance in pink velvet, com- 
bined with ecru lace. A Chirlese num- 
ber was splendidly dressed in black 
satin brocaded in gold. The long pants 
were of satin, while a semi-skirt was 
of rose chiffon. An Oriental dancing 
dress was of all shades of brown and 
bronze, with touches of rose and 
purple. 

Mabel McCane, in a pretentious act, 
appeared in a full-skirted dress of a 
flowered silk. A girdle of purple and 
coral matched the hat and shoes. 
There was a bertha of real lace. A 
white lace dress had an over drapery 
of cerise panne _ velvet. Cherries 
trimmed the bottom of the skirt and 
the hat. An Indian costume was of 
metallic material in green and gold. 
A black net and jet gown was very 
handsome. A snake effect in brilliants 
was embroidered from hem to neck. 
A lovely dress of two shades of yellow 
was combined with gold. The girdle 
and hat were of burnt orange. 

Miss Wing, of Grant and Wing, 
dancing in Miss McCane’s act, wore 
several lovely dancing frocks. 

Mrs. Morton, of the Four Mortons, 
wore an all-black gown; while Martha 
Morton looked girlishly pretty in pink 
chiffon. The dress had np trimmings, 
but many ruffles. She changed to a 
white dress trimmed in bright green. 

The Chalfonte Sisters, in several 
pretty stage settings, appeared first in 
pink tulle dresses. They wore large 
hats and carried white feathered fans. 
A ballet dance was done by one sister 
*n a black lace dress and coral colored 
flowers. The other girl was a joker 
in white satin and gold. The patriotic 
finale was dressed in white satin pants 
and red coats. 


Outside of the two red nose come- 
dians, Doc Dell and Roscoe Ails, there 
isn’t much to the Fred Irwin “Majes- 
tics” at the Columbia this week. 

Florence Bennett, the good looking 
blonde of burlesque, heads a large 
company of women. There are so 
many women in this show, different 
sets of girls are used for several num- 
bers. Miss Bennett in a gorgeous cos- 
tume that took in all the bronze shades 
leads the women in any show.- Over 
white tights another attractive costume 
was in orange chiffon and velvet. There 
were severai brilliant ornagements. In 
Miss Penneit’s. wardrobe. there was 
also a black brocade opera cloak, hav- 
ing a thick lynx collar. It was worn 
over a pale blue dress, be Ry made 
tight fitting and plain w one red 
rose at the corsage for relief. Several 
other attractive costumes were shown 
during the show by Miss Bennett. 

Ruth Barbour, Vallerie True, Flo 


Emery and May Belmont made up the 
women principals but from the layout 
of the program one couldn’t be dis- 


tinguished from the other. They all 
displayed nice clothes. One dress in 
particular struck my fancy. It was a 


deep shade of baby blue tulle trimmed 
prettily with mauve ribbons. A large 
hat matched the ribbons, but I didn’t 
care for the rose colored shoes. 

i think it was Miss True who wore 
the attractive yellow Indian dress. The 
skirt was edged with gold fringe. Not 
enough can be said of the chorus dress- 
ing. The changes were so numerous 
there was an ever changing picture. 





One of the theatrical surprises of 
the season is a romance developing 
I have heard, between two of the prin- 
cipals on the Century Roof. 


M. P. TAX REPEALED. 


Cleveland, Feb. 5. 

An ordnance, camouflaging under the 
head of an amendment to the Building 
Code, in the City of Cleveland, con- 
taining an amendment providing a new 
law to assess motion picture houses 
an additional yearly tax of $100 for 
houses seating up to 300; $200 for 
houses seating 301 to 600; and $300 
for houses seating over 600, was passed 
by the city council on December 30th, 
and signed by the Mayor on January 
4th, to become effective Feb. 9th. 

This seemed nothing more than a 
well defined scheme to make the office 
of the Building Department self sup- 
porting, and by this means the de- 
partment expected to raise $30,000. 

Attorney Lustig, and his able part- 
ner, Mr. Schwartz, realizing the in- 
justice of the amendment, immediately 
called a special meeting of Cleveland 
Exhibitors and formed a new amend- 
ment to have the section in question 
repealed. After two anxious weeks of 
suspense to exhibitors, Mr. Lustig suc- 
ceeded, and the ordnance was repealed 
January 29th, saving 80 per cent. of all 
Cleveland exhibitors $100 per year. 


ROSE MULLANEY WITH METRO. 


Rose Mullaney, who has occupied al- 
most every, post in the show business, 
and who migrated to California last 
October, has been installed by Max- 
well Karger as casting director at the 
Metro studios in Hollywood. 


Ticket Seller Held Up. 
Boston, Feb. 5. ' 
William Nixon, ticket seller at the 
Franklin Park ix Dorchester, was held 
up at the point of a revolver in the 
office of the house last Saturday night 
by four men and they relieved him of 
$200, belonging to the theatre. The 
quartet then made their escape in a 
high powered automobile and no trace 
of them has been found since. 
At the time of the holdup Nixon was 
alone in the office. 


Cinsy Women Want Civic Theatre 
Cincinnati, Feb. 5. 

Members of the Woman’s City Club 
have started a movement for a civic 
theatre in Cincinnati. Mrs. Henry 
Backus, novelist, is sponsor of the plan. 
Mrs. Backus has established a “bunga- 
low theatre” in her home. 

The proposed playhouse will present 
high-brow playlets. 


Florence Davenport. 

Florence Davenport, 29, formerly on 
the stage, wife of Frank Hunter, of 
-“The Best Show in Town” (burlesque), 
died Feb. 4 at Lake Saranac, N. Y., 
after a year and a half illness of tuber- 
culosis. The remains were taken to 
Philadelphia for interment. 





before names. 





VOLUNTEERS 
OVER THERE 


VARIETY’S list of Artists now in 
France ente?taining the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. 
tertainers are appearing in France 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
or the Over There Theatre League, 

The names of professional couples 
are printed first, followed by individ- 
uals in alphabetical order, 

Recent departures are indicated by * 


Most of the en- 








Will Cressy and Blanche Dayne 

Tony Hunting and Corinne Frances 
James F. Kelly and Emma Pollock 
Johnny Cantwell and Reta Waiker 
Henry Marcus and Ermien Whitell 
Mary McFarland and Marie McFarland 
Frank Vardon and Harry Perry 
Frederick Livingston and Winnifred Williams 
Katherine Florence and Fritz Williams 
Sara Kouns and Nellie Kouns 

Eddie Fredriks and Olive Palmer 
Andru Lewis and Helen Norton 

George Spink and Ellen Tate 

Billy Boston and Minnie Vaughan 
Franklin Careny and Marie Careny 


Annie Abbott 
Eleanore Abbott 
Gulia Adams 


Lucille Adams 

Mabelle Adams 

Mrs. Wm. H. Adams 

Morton Adkins 

Minerva Aibert 

Rachel Aldridge 

Maude Allen 

Nella Allen 

Christopher Anderson 

Lillian Ammalee 

Joseph Appley 

Alfred Armand 

Caroline Atlee 

Edna Aug °* 

Donnell Avirett 

Paula Ayres 

Lucie Babcock 

Marguerite Bailey 

Patricia Baker 

Carl J. Balliett 

Evelyn Bargelt 

Hazel Barlett 

Tom Barry 

Adeie M. Beattys 

Florence Beckwith 

Emily Benham 

Ruth Benton 

Helen Besler 

Nave Bierly 

May Bingham 

Gladys Black 

Myrtle Bloomquist 

William J. Boardman 

Maud Booth (Mrs. 
Ballington) 

Mary Boland 

Jean Bohannon 

Ord Bohannon 

George Botsford 

Evie Bowcock 

Billie Bowman 

Lucie Bradley 

Billy Broad 

Blanche Brocklebank 

Helen H. Brockway 

Pauline Brown 

Charles Burnham 

Fan Burke 

Charlotte Bush 

Ethel Buxton (Mrs.) 

Zella Call 

Mary Cameron 

John Campbell 

Angie Cappellie . ° 

Louise Carlyle 

F. Barrett Carman 

Laura Carpenter 

Annie Louise Carter 

Jack Carter 

Maybelle Carter 

Bessie Carrctt 

Elsa Carroll 

Amelia Carstensen 

The Great Chalbert 

Lola Chaftone 

Jessie Chisholm (Mrs. 
Jack) 

Joe Christie 

Bronwen Chubb 

Anita Churcher 

Ethel Clifton 

Helen J. Coates 

Vera Ross Coburn 

Eddy Coe 

Loulse Coffey 

Mynn Cogswell 

Margaret Coleman 

Helen Colley 

Howard T. Collins 

Edna Cookington 

Gladys W. Corey 

Alfred Cowperthwaite 

John Craig 

Mary Craig 

Hal Crane 

Beulah Crofoot 

C’Zelia Crosby 

Elizabeth Cunningham 

Leo Curley 

Teresa Malloy Dale 

Teresa Dala 

Walter Dale 

Gertrude Dallas 

Marion Dana 

Charles Braun Darrah 

Elizabeth David (Mrs. 
Ross) 

Ross David 

R. L. Delroy 

Jessie DeVoir 


Paul Denistry 
Beulah C. Dodge 
Cornelia Dismukes 
Jessica Dixon 
Dorothy Donnelly 
Ruth Draper 
Minnie Dupree 
Elsie Easton 
Elizabeth W. Edgar 
Mrs.) 
Geraldine Edgar 
Anna Eichborn 
Anthony Euwer 
Carmen Evans 
James Evans 
Mildred Evans 
Lois Ewell 
Grace “wing 
Mrs. Faner 
Gilbert C. Farley 
Harry Ferguson 
Helen C. Ferguson 
Sara Ferguson 
Grace Fisher 
Harriet Fitts 
Robert W. Fivey 
Charles Fleming 
Gene Ford 
Frohman Foster 
Lois Fox 
Alfred Frost 
Charmain Furlong 
£rnest Gamble 
Mary Gailey 
Frank Garfield 
*Harriet Mae Gates 
Harold Geoghegan 
Constance Gideon 
Henry Gideon 
Clara T. Ginn 
Madeylne Glynn 
Arthur Godfrey 
Helen Goff 
Belle Gold 
Fratices Golden 
Virginia Goodsell 
Edith Gorrell 
Aletta Goss 
Rita Gould 
William Gould 
Clara Gray 
Thomas J. Gray 
Rachel Frease Green 
(Mrs.) 
Gilbert Gregory 
Elizabeth Griffin 
*Elizabeth Grimball 
Alicia 8. Guthrie 
Eula Guy 
Eleanor Habor 
Jeanne Hall 
Mary Hampton 
Hinda Hand 
Jack Hanson 
Eleanor Harney 
Sydney A. Harris 
Inez Harrison 
June Hartman 
Josephine Hartwell 
Maleva Harvey 
Estelle B. Hays 
Dorothy Haynes 
Walter Hawley 
Edward Havens 
Mrs. Faynetta Hazel- 
ton 
Anna Hearons 
Charlotte Hearons 
Winifred Hearons 
Grace Henry 
Roy Herbert 
Susan Hibbard (Mrs. 
William G.) 
William G. Hibbard 
La Velle Hicks 
Ethel Hinton 
Blanche Hixon (Mrs. 
George C.) 
Stella Hoban 
Adele Hoes 
Mabel Holtzschue 
Kate I. Horisberg 
Amy Horton 
Hester L. Hosford 
Elizabeth Howry 
ida Brooks iiant 
Hugh Hutton 
Lydia Isabel Irving 
Harry Israel 
Julia Jack 
Irene Jacobs 
Ada G. James 
Wililam Janauschek 
Margaret Jarman 


oo 


Daniel Jarrett 
Walter H. Johnson 
Constance Karla 
Diana Kasner 

Ellen Keller 
Wilhemina Keniston 
H, Bratton Kennedy 
Eiizabeth Keppie 
Florence P. Kimball 
Garda Kora 

Bilene Kuhn 


Ada Kurtz 

Ceora B. Lanaham 
Carolyn Larkins 
Justin Lawry 


Winifred Lawry 
Mary Lawton 
Bessie Leonard 
Julia B. Lewis 
Lottie Lewis 
*Delia Linwell 
Edward Lippi 
Lloyd A. Loar 
Marguerita Lord 
Marian Lord 

Ann Luckey 

Roger Lyon 

Wanda Lyon 
Edward E. Lyons 
Beatrice MacCue 
Betty Maddox 
Lucy Main 

Alice Martin 
Muriel D. Matthews 
Ida May 

Mary Maydwell 
Viola Mayer 
Margaret Mayo 
Lois Meredith 

Ivy McAdams (Mrs.) 
Carrol McComas 
Wm. T. McCullough 
Mary McDermott 
Mignon McGibney 
Mrs. Roberta McGreal 
Burr McIntosh 
Daniel C. Meclvor 
Elizabeth McKay 
Ruth McLinn 

Lida McMillan 
Homer Miles 

Elber Moore 
George Austin Moore 
Jason Moore 
Kathleen Morris 
Miidred Morris 
William Mulligan 
Bonnie Murray 
Edith Myers 
Florence Nelscn 
Fenwick Newell 
Herman Newman 
The Great Nicola 
Adelina P. Noar 
Patricia O’Connor 
Frank Ogelsby 

Lou 8. Olp 

Francis Osborn 
Hughetta Owens 
Elizabeth Paige 
Cordella Ayer Paine 
Herman Paley 
Harry E. Parker 
Agnes Paterson 
Hal Pearson ; 
Mrs. Edvard Pease 
Edward Pease 
Charlotte Peckham 
Albert Perry 
Marie Pierrick 
Camella Plasschaert 
Mrs. Florence Potter 
H. Marguerite Porter 
Edmund J. Porray 
Rosa C. Powell 
Rata Present 
Katherne G. Price 
Eunice rosser 
Samuel Quincy 
Esther Quinn 

Clara Rabinowitz 
Muriel H. Randolph 
Katherine Raymond 
Jack Raymond 
Ethel Rea 

Sarame Reynolds 
Florence A. Redfield 
Elsa Reed 

Martin Reynolds 
Bessie B. Ricker 
Dora Robenli 
Annie M,. Roberts 


Olive F. Robertson 
Claire Rochester 
Mary L. Rochester 
Eleanore Rodgers 
*Calista Rogers 
Faith Helen Rogers 
(died in service) 
Johnathan Ragera 
Mabel Rogers 
Beth Romuins 


Dora Ronca 

Jonsa Rose 

Edith Rubel 

Rose Saltonstall 

Edith Sanders 

Mamie Sargeant (Mrs. 
Gaston) 

Blanche Savole 

Katherine Schenck 

Maud Scherer 

Mabel R. Schuler 

BE. H. Sothern 

Julia Marlowe-Sothern 

Grace L. Scott 

Helen Scott 

Janet Scudder 


Gladys Sears 
Mary Seil>-r 
Camille Seygard 
Bianche Seymour 
Marion Schaeffer 
Carmon Scales 
Malvina Shanklin 
Laura Sherry 
Sydney Shields 
Frances Shirley 
Frances Shoemaker 
(Mrs. Robert) 
Marcia Shupac 
Ruth Skell 
Henry C. Smart 
Em E. Smith 
Helen Esther Smith 
Joseph Lindon Smith 
Norma L. Smith 
George Smithfield 
Bert Snow 
Edward Hugh Sothern 
Henry Souvaine 
Mr. & Mrs. J, Stanley 
Sue Stead 
Helen N:> Spear 
Elsie Stephenson 
Margaret Sumner 
Rachel Swarts 
Marie Sybert 
Robert Tabor 
Muriel Tannehill 
Agnes Teale 
Doris Thayer 
Lois Threadgille 
Buelah Truitt 
Beatrice Tibbets 
Juanita Tichenor 
Ida Vine Tine 
Marie Torrence 
Elizabeth Townsend 
Ellen Townsend 
Fred C. Truesdale 
Ivy Troutman 
Princess Tsiamina 
Ada Tuttle \ 
Jane Tuttle 
Dallas Tyler 
Rae N, Victor 
Elizabeth Waddell 
J. B. Waldo 
Raymond Walker 
Martha Wallace (Mrs. 
Edward) 
Buelah Walton 
Marie Walsh 
Alice Wakeman 
Carolyn Washburn 
Eleanor Washburn 
Enid Watkins 
Cathie Watkins 
Isabel Weston 
Hiner Wei 
nor hittemore 
Albert Widerhold 
Willamena Wilkes 
Aleeth Willard 
Florence Williams 
Mary R. Williamson 
Margaret Wilson 
Louise D. Wolbert 
Helen L. Wolcott 
mitsabeth Wood 
argaret Woodb 
Edith Yeager vito 
Walter Young ‘~ 


RETURNED FROM OVER THERE 
VOLUNTEER SERVICE 


Horace Wright and Rene Dietrich 
Irene Franklin and Burton Green 


Harry Adler 
Vera Barstow 
Frank Bradley 
Elizabeth Brice 
Solomon H. Clark 
Ernest C. Collins 
Kate Condon 
Jack Cook 
Mary Young Craig 
(Mrs. John) 
Chandler Cudlipp 
Charles C. 8. Cushing 
Helene Davis 
Walter Damrosch 
Howard N. Deyo 
Leo Donnelly 
George I. Everett 
Amperito Farrar 
Charles E. Flesh 
Paul and Charles Gem- 
mill 
Edward C. Havens 
Charies FE. Howe 
Frances Hoyt 
Grace Hoyt 
E. P. Hutchinson 
Lillian Jackson 
Burges Johnson 
Will J. Kennedy 
George M. Kerns 


David Lerner 

Joe Lorraine P 
Edward Marshall 
Neysa McMein 

James 8. Montgomery 
Will Morrisey 

John L. Nelson 
Wallace C, Niedring- 


hays 
Nortan Pabst 
Samuel Pierce 
John 8. Proven 
Frances Rogers (Mr. 
and Mrs.) 
Althea J. Rutherford 
Forrest S. Rutherford 
Paula Sherman 
Geraldine Soares 
JameS Stanley 
James Stanley (Mrs.) 
Robert Stark 
John W. Steel 
Thomas Wood Stevens 
Rovert Faber- ae 
Stewart F. Tabor 
Philip B. Townley 
Cilfford Walker 
Sarah M. Willmer 
Charles Wyngate 
Winfred Young 


UNATTACHED—Elsle Janis 
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IN LONDON 





: are London, Jan. 23. 
Captain Bairniather’s sequel to the 


“Better “Ole,” which C. B. Cochran 
had intended to present at the Oxford 
had not the war ended so abruptly, is 
entitled “The Way Out,” and will be 


presented in the West End, as 
a theatre can be secured, by 
syndicate. 


soon as 
a strong 


Elsie Janis will not be able to con- 
tinue at the Palace for the entire run 
of “Hullo America,” as she is under 
contract to appear in New York during 
April. Sir Alfred Butt hopes to secure 
Ina Claire and a new edition of. the 
revue will be presented to give scope 


to the peculiar talents of Raymond 
Fiitchcock. 
Wilby Lunn, the enteriainer, was 


just married to Miss Connie Hart at St. 
Paul’s Church, Canonbury. 

Tome Powers, playing his original 
part in “Oh Joy,” was wounded in 
the war. He was in the air service and 
on one occasion saved his life by flying 
upside down without being strapped in. 
He did this by hitching his shoulder 
under a portion of the machine, a trick 
he acquired in his early days in Ken- 
tucky when he aspired to be an acro- 
bat and practised many curious feats 
of strength. 

James White, who, as Controller of 
Sports and Entertainments for the 
Ministry of Information, has arranged 
entertainments for over 700,000 U. S. 
troops since last May, has been pre- 
sented with a gold cigar box bearing 
the signatures of many men in the the- 
atrical world. He has also received a 
silver loving cup and cigarette cabinet 
from Admiral Sims on behalf of U. S. 
Army and Navy. 

For the first appearance of Henry 
Ainley as a manager, Gilbert Miller is 
planning an elaborate production of 
“Peer Gynt.” Although one of Ibsen’s 
earliest and greatest plays, it has not 
yet been seen in London, but it has 
enjoyed great popularity all over the 
Continent. The interest of the pro- 
cuction is consequently great. 





Owen Nares expects to assume co- 
management with Sir Alfred Butt at 
the Queens about March 1 with a new 
play by Horace Ai.nesley Vachell en- 
titled “The House of Peril.” 

Stanley Logan has selected “Hanky 
Panky John,” by Basil Macdonald Has- 
tings, to commence his actor-manager- 
ship when he is at liberty and a theatre 
can be secured. 

The Incorporated Stage Society re- 
vived at King’s Hall, Covent Garden, 
“The Provok’d Wife,” by Sir John Van- 
brugh, which Leigh Hunt declared to 
be one of the coarsest of Vanbrugh’s 
plays. 





H, B. Irving has secured a new play 
by Robert Hichens, with which to re- 
sume management. The scene is laid 
in India and the play deals with the 
theft of a Rajah’s diamond. It cannot 
be produced for some time, as Mr. 
Irving has let his theatre—the Savoy— 
for the next 12 months to Gilbert Mil- 
ler, at a £5,000 profit rental. H. B. is 
living quietly*at Harrow, where he 
can indulge in his hobby—the study of 
crime and criminals. 





Ella Retford, the principal boy at 
the Birmingham Royal pantomine, will 
open a bazaar on Feb. 7 at St. 
Stephen’s Church, Birmingham. The 
vicar, the Rev. F. W. Chambers, being 





the chaplain of the Actors Church 
Uri yt, 
At thre annual general meeting of 


the Variety Artistes’ Federation on 
Sunday 26 the question was discussed 
of securing combined action with kin- 


dred organizations to prevent the em- 
ployment on or about the theatrical 
and music-hall stage of persons of en- 
emy nationality. 

“Uncle Sam” is the title under which 
“Friendly Enemies” will be presented 
at. the Haymarket by J. L. Sacks, Ltd., 
by arrangement with Frederick Har- 
rison. The change of title originated 
with the censor, and the play is likely 
to be presented during February. 





Charles B. Cochran will present 
Basil Macdonald Hasting’s new satiri- 
cal comedy “A Certain Liveliness” at 
the St. Martins during February with 
Seymour Hicks and Ellalene Terriss 
in the leading parts, supported by 
Sydney Valentine, Muriel Martin-Har- 
vey and Lady Tree. 





“Purse Strings” is the latest title 
of Bernard Parry’s new play to be 
presented at the Garrick Theatre by 
Mrs. Brandon-Thomas, Lyn Harding, 
Kenneth Douglas, and Amy Brandon- 
Thomas play the leading parts; there 
are only four characters. 





The run of “Make Believe” at the 
Lyric Hammersmith on the 25th, and 
the late Stanley Houghton’s comedy 
“The Younger Generation” was re- 
viewed on the 29th with Nigel Play- 
fair, Stanley Drewitt and Ada King 
in their original parts. A new oper- 
etta by Pergolas entitled “La Serva 
Padrona” (The Maid Turned Mistress) 
was also presented. Later John Drink- 
water’s new play “Abraham Lincoln,” 
which was recently successfully pro- 
duced by the Birminshow Repertory 
Company, will be presented, 





Max Darewski, the celebrated pia- 
nist, has composed the score of a two- 
act opera, said to be in the Paccini 
vein. The Lyrics are by Miss Esmé 
Wynne and Noel Coward, and the 
libretto is by Doris Doris, a daughter 
of Solly Joel, the millionaire. 

André Charlot has arranged for 
Charles Cuvillier, composer of “The 
Lilac Domino,” to give afternoon 
pianoforte recitals at four of his thea- 
tres next May: Charlot has secured 
a new opera by Cuvillier to be pre- 
sented later. 


Leon M. Lion revived “The Chinese 
Puzzle” at the New Theatre on Mon- 
day 27th, where it had given place to 
the annual holiday production of 
“Peter Pan.” Leon M. Lion, part 
author, was splendidly supported by 
Ethel Irving, Lillian ‘Braithwaite and 
the entire company. 

For the first time in its history, the 
Oxford had Royal visitors recently, 
when the Princess Royal and Princess 
Maude saw “In the Night Watch.” At 
the end of the performance the prin- 
cesses had a long talk with Madge 
Titheradge (the leading lady) and 
heartily congratulated her and her fel- 
low artists on their admirable per- 
formance. 

Two Hamlets were recently seen at 
the Old Vic, Eric Ross appearing on 
Wednesday and Friday afternoons, 
while Ernest Milton assumed the role 
on two other occasions; each Hamiet 
in turn playing Laertes to the other. 


——s 


The demand for London theatres be- 
ing greatly in excess of the supply 
managers are producing plays in the 
provinces and touring them until. a 
West-End theatre can be secured. This 
is the case with “The Governor’s 
Lady” which Sir Alfred Butt will pro- 
duce at Bournemouth on Feb. 17. 





After three years’ unprecedented 
business at His Maijesty’s Theatre, 
“Chu Chin Chow” will be sent on tour 
during the autumn by Messrs. Gross- 
smith and Laurillard, who have se- 


cured the provincial rights. Probably 
three companies will be sent out, but 
this will not effect the London run, 
which looks like continuing another 
three years. 


Joe Elvin will shortly appear in a 
new role—that of a seafaring man 
in a new musical drama _ entitled 
“Sailor Lad,” written by Clifford Rean. 
Elvin is to play Sim Popple, an en- 
gineer on a prowler and should give 
a W. W. Jaccbs touch to the charac- 
ter. 


IN PARIS. 


Paris» Jan. 21. 

It has been proposed by several 
members of the Chamber of Deputies 
that the French Government should 
reserve available stands for viewing 
the procession through Paris when 
the Allied troops enter Paris after 
the conclusion of peace, and to sell 
them at a fixed tariff for the benefit 
of victims of the war. 

Subscribers for the Paris Opera must 
renew their bookings this year, and 
the list opened Jan. 17. The new appli- 
cations for boxes are so numerous 
(particularly from the nouveaux riches) 
that the direction is considering the 
possibility of also letting the boxes 
on the second balcony, hitherto avail- 
able for the general public at the box 
ofice. Such a course was taken at 
the old Opera in 1850, 

A new theatre is to be constructed in 
Rheims, by the Marquis de Polignac, 
to replace the one destroyed during 
the bombardment since the war. He 
will present the building to the city of 
Rheims. 

The report is still heard that the 
Theatre du Vaudeville will be occu- 
pied by a bank after reconstruction. 
In the meanwhile several people have 
been after the supposed lease. 

The Revue Tres Chichiteuse pro- 
duced for the new year by Oscar 
Dufrennes, at the Concert Mayol, is 
a broad kind of show. In fact it is 
smut all through, and the authors, Leo 
Lelievre and Henri Varna, seem to 
make a point of rubbing it in. The 
French stage at present is in a bad 
condition, and all the new plays re- 
cently produced are more or less on 
the same lines. After Le Couché de la 
Mariée at the Athenée, Rhodope at 
the Varietes, Phi-Phi at the Bouffes, 
Daphnis et Chloe at the Theatre Ed- 
ouard VII, we have this week a new 
Hindoo Operetta by Rip and Dieu- 
donné at the Theatre Michel, entitled 
“Le Cochon qui Sommeille,” which 
is likewise near the nuckle. There is 
a public for such stuff—and a large 
public evidently—but so there was for 
absinthe, which the Government had 
to suppress. Numerous foreigners in 
Paris take a certain pleasure in seeing 
these effusions, as the right thing to 
do when in the city, but many leave 
with a sad and utterly false notion of 
French morals. These authors, never- 
theless, are doing their-level best to 
show the country in its worst light. 
One thing to be thankful for is the 
surprising fact we have not had a 
naughty skit on a biblical subject for 
some months. Rips’ audacious operetta 
at the Theatre Michel is the story of 
a young prince whose lady subjects 
had a right to his favors, and he is 
worn out with the labor. 


At a meeting of one of the numerous 
French professional syndicates the 
question of agent’s commission was 
discussed, and a petition was sent to 
the authorities, as prior to the war sug- 
gesting their abolition. In the mean- 
while the police is asked (but has so 
far turned a deaf ear) to regulate the 
tariff, the following be proposed: 
Agents’ commission from performers 
paid 5 to 10 frs. per day, 1% per cent., 
from over 10 to 20 frs. per day, 2% 
per cent., above 20 frs¢ per day, 5 per 


cent. The Solidarité Artistique, a syn- 
dicate of French artistes, calls upon 
performers not to give more, and is 
moving to get a law passed to compel 
the employer (the manager} to pay 
the commission. 


The French version by L. Verneuil 
of “The Pink Lady,” the operetta 
which Quinson intended mounting at 
the Palais Royal, may eventually find 
its way to the Apollo, where L. Vol- 
terra may give it a trial. 


The Manageress of the Vieux Colom- 
bier is reviving the “Servante Mait- 
resse,” by Pergolese, which was the 
object of much controversy in the 
18th century between the friends and 
the opponents of Italian music in 
Paris. 


Towards the end of 
Billaud and Mathessen, founders of 
the Theatre des Allies, will offer a 
special matinee in honor of Mussel- 
man sympathies for France. On this 
occasion “Imroulcais, le Roi des 
Arabes,” by Douté and Noizier, with 
music by Erlanger, will be presented 
at the Theatre Sarah Bernhardt, with 
Desjardins, Hervé, De Max and Ida 
Rubinstein. 

It is possible Mme Rubinstein will 
appear soon at the Opera in a new 
version of Oscar Wilde’s “Salome” 
for which Florent Schmidt has 
written the score. 


February J. 


The Syndicate of Moving Pictures 
Directors of France is arranging to 
make an annual trip to different coun- 
tries, to establish closer friendly re- 
lations with their foreign colleagues. 
The first excursion will be to Italy, 
next August, the inclusive cost being 
estimated at $150 for the fortnight, in- 
cluding railroad expenses. Belgium, 
with the North of France on the way, 
and Alsace-Lorraine, has already been 
chosen for 1920; the British Isles in 
1921, and Holland, Norway and Sweden 
in 1922. It is hoped these annual for- 
eign trips will become a permanent 
institution, and that cinema people in 
other countries will visit Paris. The 
syndicate will be glad to give any 
information on application at the of- 
fices, 199 Rue Saint-Martin, Paris. 


LOIS MEREDITH ENGAGED. 
London, Feb. 5. 
A. P. DeCourville has secured Lois 
Meredith, kinema star, for a big pro- 
duction to be made shortly. (Cable 
doesn’t indicate whether it is to be 
legitimate, musical or pictures). 


“JOLLY TIMES” PLEASING REVIEW. 
London, Feb. 5. 
“Jolly Times,” an excellent twice 
nightly touring revue, is at Putney. 
It has sufficient plot, humor is clean 
and clever and continuous, with three 
principals in the cast of more than 
the average merit—Joseph Alexander, 
Joseph Victor and Madge Merle. 


“PAV.” DECLARES DIVIDEND. 
. London, Feb. 5. 
The London Pavilion directors have 
declared a six per cent. dividend, car- 
rying forward $25,000 for a reserve 
fund. 


Zomah Topping New Cross Biii. 
London, Feb. 5. 
Zomah, thought reader, is topping 
the bill at New Cross Empire. 


EMILY LEA ENGAGED. 

Emily Lea, for whose services a con- 
test between the Shukerts and John 
Cort was precitipated, has signed with 
the latter and is rehearsing with “Yes- 
terday.” the new operetta by Reginald 
DeKoven and Glen MacDoncugh. 

The dancer was in “Glorianna” and 
upon handing in her notice was given 
promises of a salary raise. Ed Da- 
vidow, the Shubert representative, suc- 
ceeded in securing her, however. 
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NEW ACTS THIS 














Edna Goodrich and Co. (6). 

“The Mannequin” (Reviva!). 

24 Mins.; Full Stage (Special Set). 
Palace. 

For Edna Goodrich’s return to 
vaudeville she has selected a vehicle 
tried before and one in which she finds 
ample opportunity to display her much 
heralded beauty and her propensity for 
wearing smart frocks. It’s the story 
of the newspaper woman who works 
as a model to procure a “scoop” for 
her publication— finding how the 
models are enticed into private diners, 
etc, for the recreation of wealthy 
buyers. There is some good comedy 
angles, and the man assuming the role 
of the modiste managed to get his 
points over sufficiently well to guar- 
antee a good string of laughs. The 
support is reasonably good, the woman 
piaying the part of mother, getting in 
some good comedy punches. Miss 
Goodrich makes. several attractive 
changes, closing with a bride dress. 
It’s a great turn for the women and 
well enough constructed to please the 
male portion. At the Palace it did 
extremely well. Wynn. 
Bradley and Ardine. 

Songs and Dances. 
19 Mins.; Full Stage (16); One (3); 

(Special Set). 

Royal. 

_ Wallace Bradley and Grette Ardine 
in a new singing and dancing act en- 
titled “Follies of Song and Dance” are 
assisted by Eddie Moran at the piano. 
The trio are presenting a_ splendid 
vaudeville offering that stopped the 
show completely Monday night. They 
are using a special draped set that is 
effective and the dance work is fast 
throughout. There is a whirlwind fin- 
ish in full stage, sure to pull encore 
applause anywhere and the finish in 
“one” is certain to be received with 
just as great acclaim. For the finish 
3radley and Ardine have a song num- 
ber which leads into a fast dance clos- 
ing bit that went over tremendously 
Monday night. The Chinese number at 
the opening is also effective. Fred. 


Five Avalons. 

Tight Wire. 

1Z Mins.; Three (Interior). 
Fifth Avenue. 

Three women. Two men. Two tight 
wires are used. At different times 
every member of the quintet works on 
the wires. The men also indulge in 
ground acrobatics, the boy going in for 
more of this work than the older man. 
One girl—looks like the youngest of 
the troupe—also is a peppery ground- 
worker and on the wire shows a spirit 
a la Bird Millman. Nervy kid. Does 
a back somersault on the wire, re- 
peating the feat later and going 
through a paper hoop. Dashes across 
the wire and goes into a straight split 
without any support. The women\{go 
through a combined routine that was 
of the old layout. This same girl shows 
more pep and speed than all the rest 
combined. The boy sang a song while 
some wire work was being done. Act 
has a typical Frenchy appearance, the 
women in particular going in unmis- 
takably strong for this on the dress- 
ing, Good act of its kind. Mark, 





Linton and Lawrence. 
13 Mins.; Two. 
125th St. (Jan. 31). 

Reviving their former act and bur- 
nishing it up to make the turn cur- 
rent, Harry Linton and Effie (?) Law- 
rence are back again. She works with 
much ginger, with Mr. Linton mostly 
at the piano. Their opening number, 
“Dance and Grow Thin,” is lively and 
melodious. Miss Lawrence, who has 
good looks, does a comedy bit with a 
violin, does a laughable upside down 
fall into a chair, and brings more 
laughter with an amateur bit. Figur- 
ing this a comeback, it is rather sur- 
prising, for the turn is better now than 
when it left vaudeville a few seasons 
ago. Sime. 


Mabel McCane and Co. (3). 

Songs and Dances. 

25 Mins.; Full Stage (Special Hang- 
ings). 

Colonial. 

Mabel McCane, in Chicago for the 
past several years, was reported re- 
turning to the stage a number of times. 
She was first slated to appear in a 
legitimate procuction, but on and off 
for the past year her return to vaude- 


ville was anticipated. The late Charles 
McCarron wrote the present turn. The 
writer’s illness and death came just 
at the time of the turn’s opening out 
of town, and therefore did not re- 
ceive the final touches he may have 
had in mind. Yet the act seems fairly 
well set and as the Colonial date is 
the second week it has been given, the 
revue may be said to have been care- 
fully prepared. Miss McCane has not 
spared in its production. In the rich- 
ness of its hangings and the splendor 
of the costumes not alone for herself, 
but the supporting players, Miss Mc- 
Cane’s revue is perhaps the most cost- 
ly offering of its kind this season. As- 
sisting her are Grant and Wing, a 
dance team that has appeared on 
Broadway in several productions (last 
in “Oh Look”), and Al. Sexton. A 
leader is also carried. Miss McCane 
flashed no less than six costume 
changes while the dance team showed 
almost an equal number. After an 
introductory number, “There’s Some 
Girl,” by Sexton, Miss McCane is dis- 
closed by the parting of a second tab- 
leaux curtain that shows too a gilded 
tall clock, atmosphere for her song, 
“From Seven to Eleven I’m Living in 
Heaven,” Sexton reappearing for the 
chorus. Grant and Wing follow with 
the first of several dances. The dress- 
ing of the girl is in excellent taste and 
it is her grace and cleverness that is 
the team’s,major value. Miss McCane’s 
second number is “There’s a Bit of In- 
dian in the Beautiful Girls,” which for 
a charus brings the dancers out in 
rich fanciful Indian dress and a quick 
change finds Miss McCane likewise 
garbed. Sexton filled wait with a com- 
paratively slow dance number, Miss 
McCane quickly coming out in a black 
dress lighted up with crystal spangles 
for a sentimental number alone. After 
another number by the dancers again 
richly costumed in brown and gold 
cloth, Miss McCane flashed her most 
becoming gown, an affair of yellow 
and gold cloth topped by a burnt 
orange hat. The accompanying num- 
ber and business of Grace LaRue’s 
stvle. There was a finishing lyric and 
dance, bringing all on for the close. 
Miss McCane is not gifted with a bril- 
liant voice, but her material is well 
fitted to her and she has a’ production 
which for richness and novelty assures 
her reappearance in vaudeville a suc- 
cess. Ibee. 





Brennan and Emerson and Co. (2). 
“The Wise Guy” (Comedy). 

18 Mins.; Five (Parlor). 

125th St. (Jan. 31). 

In reviving the comedy skit Edmund 
Hayes and Adele Palmer played into 
vaudeville popularity. Jos. Brennan 
and Ida Emerson have a fun piece that 
will do and suit the best of the small 
time. Naturally the couple require a 
little work together to give the act the 
necessary speed. The other two char- 
acters of the English fop and the 
waiter are mute and but fill in. In 
these days Mr. Brennan should de- 
Jete the cuspidor bit. It’s not nice. 
Miss Emerson was formerly in bur- 
lesque, also appearing with Harry Hills 
and at ore tirts of (Joe) Howard and 
Emerson. Mr. Brennan’s past perform- 
ances are unknown. The rough com- 
edy of this skit appears enduring. It 
will draw laughs now as it did then. 
Mr. Brennan does so well in makeup 
and work as the piano mover that 
Hayes ig not missed. Sime. 


Little Billy. 

Song: and Dances. 
14 Mins.; One. 
Palace. 

Little Billy is back in vaudeville, and 
back better than ever; this time with 
new numbers and his soio dance, in- 
cluding a kid impression, done in 
pajamas. In this Little Billy excels, 
makes a pretty “kid” and gets his 
reints over with surprising excellence. 
It’s the best section of a perfect reper- 
teire, and shows versatility in that he 
can act as well as sing and dance. The 
childish mannerisms were so natural 
one wonders why this kid couldn’t be 
selected for a show. His opening num- 
ber reminds one of George M. Cohan 
himself, and gives Billy a start that 
carried him through to high honors 
flying. The closing song was equally 
well handled in a naval officer’s uni- 
form, well tailored and made to bring 
out the perfect lines in Billy’s form 
His dance settled all doubts, and Billy 
exited one of the hits of the program. 

Wynn. 


“§. Miller Kent and Co. (3). 


“The Show Down” (Dramatic). 
18 Mins.; Full Stage (Special Set). 
Fifth Ave. 

S. Miller Kent was last out in a 
sketch pertaining to the war from an 
angle valueless upon the ending of hos- 
tilities. His present offering has a 
western atmosphere and story. The 
action takes place within a cabin of 
rather roomy proportions. A Chinese 
cook answers the alarmed summons of 
a girl who rushes in looking for Jack 
(Mr. Kent), and saying that a man 
had been killed on Red Fork road the 
night before. Jack enters in rocky 
condition after a “tough night,” the 
details of which he has but vague im- 
pressions. He wonders how he came 
in possession of a piece of torn red 
shirt. The girl repeats the report of 
the killing and when the sheriff arrives 
with an important message for Jack, 
she fears he is the culprit. It turns 
out, however, that the sheriff had come 
to deliver an envelope, supposed to 
hold $10,000 sent as an expression of 
gratitude from the rich chap whose 
life was surposed to have been 
“snuffed out,” but who was in reality 
saved by Jack. The sheriff proposes 
to gamble for the envelope, which Jack 
supposes contains a warrant for his ar- 
rest. One draw hand is to decide. 
When the sheriff slips two aces into his 
boot the Chin’: filches them away and 
the hand is won by Jack. The finish 
has the sheriff held up by his own gun 
and exposed as a hold-up man, the 
piece of red cloth matching the sher- 
iff’s torn shirt. There is nothing un- 
usual about “The Show Down,” which 
lacks a real punch. That may be due 


to construction faults for the character - 


of the sheriff is not cleverly drawn. 
In facet, it is illogical. As an entre- 
nous bandit there was no reason for 
the sheriff to ride over to the cabin to 
deliver the modest fortune to a man 
who might never have known about it. 
“The Show Down” may do for an early 
spot in the bigger houses, but in the 
three-a-day theatres where playlets 
are better liked, the Kent sketch could 
be featured. Ibee. 


Thornten and Thornton. 
Songs and Talk. 

12 Mins.; One. 

125th St. 

Thornton and Thornton do nothing 
for the first few minutes, outside of 
the man wearing a mustache, but when 
they leave for a change, returning as 
Italians, with the man carrying a dog, 
the act becomes set as a small time 
turn. The dog joining with a howl 
ip their closing song. really sends over 
the act. The first section changed 
about with the couple as _ Italians 
throughout would make them a better 
number than they now are. Their 
work and singing suggests they were 
previously of an operatic trio or quar- 
tet. Sime. 


WEEK ? 


Four Marx Brothers. 
Revue; 11 people; 38 Mins. 
Full Stage. 

Palace, Chicago. 


The act is billed as “The Four Marx 
Brothers in Their New Revue.” It is 
really not a new revue—it’s the. old 
revue with new scenery, new gowns, 
new gags, new songs and a new Marx 
brother, Herbert Marx, who replaced 
Milton Marx, when Milton went into 
the army and liked the job so well that 
he stayed put. The best thing that can 
be said about the new act is that it’s as 
good as the old one. It is still titled 
“Back Home,” and the week at the Pal- 
ace is in verity a trip “back home” for 
the boys, who live in and are made 
much of in Chicago. There isn’t an act 
in vaudeville that is more surefire in 
big time houses than the Four Marx 
Brothers. They haxe been in vaude- 
ville for so long that nearly everybody 
who goes to vaudeville with any de- 
gree of regularity has seen them. Their 
new act is not really a new act, nor is 
it the old act. It’s a compromise. The 
boys could use an altogether new act, 
and have announced that they will. 

Julius Marx is developing into an 
actor. He knows flashes of Louis 
Mann; at least a “chemical trace” of 
David Wakefield and at times reflects 
the canny technique of Barney Bern- 
ard. Julius has a strongly defined 
sense of humor. His asides are more 
funny than the set lines. He is a 
confirmed ad-libber and claims he has 
a right to interpolate, he having writ- 
ten the material for the act. Arthur 
Marx, known as “Harpo” because 
of his adaptness with the harp, 
is the sole survivor on the American 
vaudeville stage of the school of pan- 
tomine. Without saying a word he 
draws most of the laughs in the act, 


and that not by virtue of mere mug-. 


ging, but by the utility of props, ges- 
tures and psychological situations. 
Leonard (Chico) in the character of 
the wop, backed by his nifty piano 
playing and ingenious “fingering,” and 
Herbert (Zep) as the straight man, do 
their work with eminent satisfaction. 
Little Gene Maddox is still in the act. 
Her youthful charm and swift eccentric 
stepping with the youngest Marx win 
her a big hand. Clarence Sterling has 
replaced Ed Metcalfe in the character 
of the cop in the scene in “one,” and 
was born for the part. The two sing- 
ing girls in the act have remarkably 
good voices, and lend their really art- 
istic rendition of numbers to the 
roughhouse comedy of the act to very 
good effect. Swing. 


Newhoffs and Phelps. 
Songs. 

22 Mins.; One. 

Fifth Ave. 


Newhoff and Phelps never had such 
good material as with the present turn 
and the lack of material has been a 
heavy handicap to them during the 
past several seasons. The routine was 
written by Wm. B. Friedlander and is 
the same supplied by him to Whiting 
and Burt, who played it for two weeks, 
including a date at the Palace re- 
cently. Through some difficulty in 
booking said to be over a matter of 
salary Whiting turned the act back to 
Friedlander, who released it in total 
to Newhoff and Phelps. Though Whit- 
ing’s “business” and billing is used by 
the latter pair, he has no interest in 
the act. The turn opens with the quar- 
rel number, “I Can’t Get Along With 
You,” Mr. Newhoff following up with 
the bright solo lyric, “It Takes a Lot 
of Jack to Keep a Jill.” A duet, “Let’s 
Pretend,” gave wav to the final number, 
a Chinese satiré, in costimé. For an 
encore they did a published song. 
Holding the keystone (number five) 
position for the last half last week tvey 
delivered strongly, approximating a 
hit. The act will fit the better bills. 

Ibee. 
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PALACE. 

With two of its feature acts forced to cancel 
at the last minute because of illness, the 
Palace biil looked crippled for a while, but 
the management procured substitutes that ran 
true to standard form, and the show ran sur- 
prisingly well Monday night. Belle Baker, the 
bill’s feature, dropped out Monday, and Sailor 
Reilly’s combat with hoarsenes forced him 
to retire before opening But down in the next 
to closing spot, following a string of singing 
acts, little Ruth Roye stepped out and carried 
off the bill’s honors without any competition. 
This looks like a “come back” for Miss Roye, 
and she has arranged a repertoire of comedy 
character numbers that should make things 


easy for her under any circumstances The 
opener is a cleverly written “Rube” number, 
and in less than ten seconds this girl was a 
cinch hit. For an encore she unearthed 
“Robert BH. Lee,” but even this ancient rag 
song looked like a new gem in her hands. 
The bill began with the weekly news pic- 
torial, followed by Kane, Morey and Moore 
(New Acts) at the top of the vaudeville sec- 


tion. Then came Bert Grant and Billy Jones 
in a combination song and musical arrange- 
ment. Grant attired in khaki and Jones in a 
sailor suit. Their new compositions are fea- 
tured, but Jones might drop the “‘cissy”’ effect 
in the comedy song. It doesn’t look good, espe- 
cially in the uniform. And he might introduce 


the trousers to a flat iron. They looked rather 


wrinkled. But the pair earned a hit in that 
tough spot, the medley getting them the best 
returns. 


“A Toy Romanze,” the Hitchcock-Goetz pro- 
duction, stands out because of the dancing. 
While the toy proportions are there, it doesn’t 
measure up to expectations. The scare-crow 
dance by the girl was liked and the double 
work well staged. 

Conroy and Murphy cornered the laughing 
honors with the “New Physician” skit popu- 
larized by Conroy and Lemaire. While Murphy 
is acceptable and a clever “‘feeder’”’ for the far 
more clever Conroy, one automatically thinks 
of Lemaire, and, after ‘“‘lamping’’ the equal 
billing and considering that Murphy has but 
a short time leaped from obscurity, notwith- 
standing his ability, it seems rather nice of 
Conroy to share the advertising honors. But 
Murphy is a good man, and the act goes just 
as big as ever. It’s really one of the few sure- 
fire scream acts in present day vaudeville. 

After Little Billy (New Acts) came the 
Greater Morgan Dancers, now in their second 
week, and holding them in right through to 
the final curtain. Norton and Lee opened the 
second part with their repertoire of songs 
and dances, Ruby Norton making a stunning 
impression in the Spanish number. She is in 
good voice and her numbers all held up well. 

Edna. F. Goodrich and Co. in “The Man- 
nequin” (New Acts) preceded Ruth Roye ard 
Collins, and Hart closed, introducing a parrot 
instead of the cat. They kept the majority 
seated for the exit march, Wynn. 


COLONIAL. 


The champ Keith “comeback house” of the 
season. They are flocking /in and are getting 
shows—bills the Colonial never held before. 
Before eight the line was pointed well toward 
63d street, and it never diminished until 
standee tickets were parceled out. Most en- 
couraging about the attendance, however, is 
the readiness to appreciation by the audience. 
That old house jinx, the Colonial chill, seems 
to have been stowed away for keeps. 

A ten-act “request” show was special mag- 
net this week. How many acts were requested 
is Manager Chris Eagan’s secret. But the 
request feature may provide a reason why the 
bill abounded in dancing. Fifty per cent. uf 
the show featured it, and that didn’t include 
the hoofing by the Four Mortons. That is an 
overdose of one ingredient, yet the program 
was so generally excellent it failed to spoil the 
going save at the very finish. 

But in running length the show was “much 
too much.”’ Monday matinee the final curtain 
came down at ten minutes to six. At night the 
finish was at 11.27. The reduced time over 
the matinee was attained by the elimination of 
“The American Revue,” a picture and orehes- 
tral idea presented by Andy Byrne and Chas. 
Lewis. The stunt ran 24 minutes in the after- 
noon, and since it slipped up through wrong 
cues to the picture operator it had no chance 
of staying in the show at night. Mr. Byrne 
has several additional musicians in the pit, 
making three violins in all. Either their 
newness of the excitement over the revue stunt 
brought about ragged work during the night 
performance, and one or two of the acts com- 
plained, asking for further rehearsals. 

Six of the ten acts came before intermission, 
and among them were at least two healthy 
hits, Trixie Friganza and James and Bonnie 
Thornton. The Mortons tied with them for 
the evening’s honors. The headline spot was 
actually allotted to the Thorntons, on fifth, 
though on length of service they don’t appear 
to have much, if anything, on the Mortons. 
The house knew Jim’s monolog almost as well 
as he did, and they said some of the “gags”’ 
right along with him. Yet there were hearty 
laughs, and Jim fooled the following by 
springing one or two new ones, or rather 
gracing some of the good old ones in fresher 
verbiage. When he described the prohibition- 
ists as a “‘bunch of piratical,. fanatical. .long- 
haired cocoanut throwers who were born in 
cold storage and baptized in cracked ice” the 
house rang with applause. 

Miss Friganza was just ahead of the Thorn- 





tons with her “block party” rontine A man 
with a hearty laugh almost anticipated some 
of her sallies, but he wasn't alone in the mer- 
riment. Miss Friganza is getting to be some- 
thing of an elocutionist, and just had to have 


the “Dog and Gas Mask” verse to follow u 
the now discarded “The Bullet.” And nothing 


fonzeg, her either, as witnesn the Greek dance 
finish with the parting checker-board abbre- 
viated costume. 

The Mortons were next to closing, starting at 
10.50, and easily staying some 23 minutes. 
There they, or rather Sam and Kitty, planted 
a real comedy punch which is some test, since 
strong comedy turns had preceded them (the 
Thorntons, Miss Friganza and Jimmie Hussey). 
Hussey and Worsley opened intermission. 
Plenty of their friends were in evidence, but 
it looks as if Mr. Hussey has about played 
out his string in New York for this season. 
That he has remained 36 weeks is remarkable. 
Ben Schaeffer may be on the level about being 
peeved at Jimmie taking his dialect, for it was 
evident that Ben was not among those present 
at the finish, a very mild one compared to 
what Hussey usually is able to pull. 

Among the dancers Haig and Lockett, on 
third, and Hale and Patterson, closing inter- 
mission, showed a heap of stuff, and on re- 
turns worked out an even break, but Mabel 
McCane, with a new and costly turn (New 
Acts), on eighth, shared honors with the other 
teams. Those in the know wondered at the 
presence of the first two named acts on the 
same bill so recently after a court action in 
which Hale claimed $1,000 for staging the 
Haig and Lockett act. Hale lost the suit and 
was stung for the costs. Still there were no 
fatalities back stage, and all was serene, Hale 
having appealed the case. The Hale and 
Patterson turn doubled at the Riverside. The 
routine is along the same lines as when last 
seen here, and includes very fast work / by 
both Featured in the next act, and Well 
worthy of it, is the “Original Dixieland Jazz 
Band,”’ boys who are lubricated in the jazz 
stuff. They employ mutes and kettles for the 
various effects, ‘having two numbers alone, and 
one of the players “shimmies” while playing. 
Hale flashes some real “shimmy” picked up 
in his native Chicago, and Miss Patterson, too, 
well knows how to handle it. 

The Chalfonte Sisters with an ambitious 
offering of dances and songs novelly pre- 
sented and cleverly conceived in a scenic way 
closed the show, going on at 11.19. A mix-up 
in the orchestra further handicapped the girls. 
Considering all the terpsichore ahead of them, 
they proceeded bravely and fared nicely. They 
have-been out of town for some months and 
are sure to get a better break on succeeding 
bills. The disaffection of the Four Haley sis- 
ters sent Ted Doner into the No. 2 spot. That 
meant another’dancing act. Doner went over 
strongly, delivering much better than recently 
at the Palace. 

Leo Zarrell and Co. opened the show cleverly. 
Zarrell’s manipulation of the little chap and 


the odd and funny manner of the “catches”. 


was amusing. Tbee. 





ROYAL. 


Leon Errol topped the bill, with George 
White and his Broadway Beauties (second 
week) at the bottom. ‘The house was almost 
eapacity on the lower floor, with the balcony 
about two-thirds filled. The show played along 
nicely, closing strongly with the Upside Down 
Millettes. 

The Musical Hunters started the vaudeville 
section following the news weekly with their 
musical novelty, “The Hunter’s Dream,” which 
got over effectively. Bradley and Ardine (New 
Acts) held the second spot in the “Follies of 
Dance and Song,” and completely stopped the 
show. Uka Clayton in “Keen Smilin’,.” a none 
too strong comedy skit, held the third spot, 
and while the act obtained lauvhs as it went 
alone the finish was rather weak and did not 
obtain any applause to speak of. 

Val and Ernie Stanton were the comedy hit 
of the first part of the show, and the audience 
was asking for more when they got ready to 
leave the stage. George White and his girls 
closed the first part and, although the act {s at 
the house for the second week, it seemed to 
hold and Interest the audience tremendously. 

The second half was started by the Dunean 
Sisters, who stopped the proceedings for the 
second time Monday night. The girls offered 
six numbers before getting down to the “blues,” 
given as an encore. The weak spot tn the act 
seemed to be the “Don’t Cry, Little Girl,” num- 
ber sung by the comedienne. It was not the 
type of song the audience expected of her, and 
caused the turn to drag slightly. The arrange- 
ment of the various “Smile” songs near the 
finish is a cleverly conceived bit and mighty 
effective. ; 

Errol and company, the latter consisting of 
only the butler, who does straight, in “The 
Guest,”” were the laughing hit of the evening. 
Frrol is doing his usual souse and putting it 
over with a wallop. 

Next to closing Bob Hall with his review 
of the performance in rhyme was a hit with 
the Bronxites, but his Roosevelt bit is a little 
too slushy and carried too many repeats fn n, 
in addition to being so long it becomes tire- 
some. Fred. 


5TH AVENUE. 


There is no denying that the “Fifth Avenue 
is itself again.” Business right at the top- 
notch with Monday night’s returns, and no 
names of any headline prominent out front 
‘s alibi the draw. The people havé sure ac- 
quired the Fifth Avenue habit, and Manager 
Billy Quaid knows that the “something hap- 
pened” once before and that before one knew 
what it was all about there wasn’t any more 
business at the 5th Avenue than could be 
noted at an auction sale of smallpox flags. 

There was hokum, sentimentality, topical 
songs, modernized dances, a hard try for 
novelty by one act and sufficient circusy at- 
mosphere to balance up the corners, but all 
told the dish of vaudeville was not as spicy 





and juicy as previous ones digested at the 
downtown corner. 

The Five Avalons (New Acts) opened nicely. 
Howard and Ross swung evenly with their 
banjo numbers, the man scoring an individual 
hit with the combined juggling of the three 
instruments and the simultaneous playing of 
each tunefully. The encore or what appeared 
to be an “encore’’ at the 5th Avenue was the 
grand opera business, the man playing the 
music on the banjo while the woman sang 
snatches from some of the best known operatic 
works. Effective in the main and perhaps un- 
deniably so on the “small: time,” but for the 
try for the bigger houses does not seem to 
gibe so harmoniously, due, perhaps, to the 
comparison that is sure to be made with song- 
birds of reputation who warble the classics 
for their bread and butter and have been doing 
it to the queen’s taste. The Howard-Ross 
combinaticn seems best adapted to a straight 
banio turn, with the man capable of playing 
everything from a simple little tune to grand 
opera of the most intricate runs. The woman 
has a good voice, that is not to be denied, but 
the play for the operatic “straight” changes 
the entire“aspect of the turn. In passing, the 
woman, who also appears in the earlier sec- 
tion of the act when the man is specializing 
with the banjos, might soft pedal that stage 
laugh, which was overdone at the Fifth Avenue. 
If there is anything funny in the act the 
audience should laugh and not the woman. 
Any rate, it seemed harsh, strident and forced. 

“The Intruder’ wastes a lot of time. The 
man seemed to have a cold, but worked hard. 
The woman shows the most ability, especially 
in singing and dancing. 

Mabelle Burke added another leaf to her 
popularity wreath, and the “Good-By France” 
number was very well received. ‘“‘The Memory 
Book” brought out a quaint and picturesque 
touch of nature that neither the old or young 
could deny, the turning back of the pages of 
yesteryear done very cleverly in a splendidly 
conceived stage arrangement that brought out 
the book idea impressionably. 

Bernard and Duffy got a nice hand on their 
opening. There was a reason. Not many 
months ago, when the Liberty Loan drives 
were red hot, Jack Duffy, of this new turn, 
came down to the house in his army uniform, 
Duffy then being stationed at Fort. Slocum, 
and he sang and danced in such a manner 
that the Fifth Avenue regulars never forgot 
him. So Duffy’s back, and is getting a recep- 
tion that is no doubt making him feel mighty 
glad that he put on the uniform. 

And Duffy, still “doing his bit,” though 
honorably discharged, came out later and 
made such a tender, sweet and natural appeal 
for home-made cakes and delicacies for the 
boys that once again this lad was put down 
as a regular with a heart. It was a big 
difference from doing the ridiculous to mak- 
ing a sublime speech that réally rang true, 
but Duffy did it splendidly. 

“The Corner Store,” with no stage talent at 
all, musically or otherwise, but with a barrel 
of the old jazz, hokum or rough farcical by- 
play messed up the stage and company con- 
siderably, with a laughing hit the result. It’s 
the old slapstick stuff, but done with the aid 
of paint brushes and the lather. Sort of Peck’s 
“Bad Boy” rigamarole, but seemingly never 
failing to get over. Frankie Heath followed, 
and this likeable girl with the irresistible per- 
sonality came as a welcome relief after the 
storm of rough comedy ahead. 

Miss Heath is busier than the proverbial 
beaver, but her present song arrangement does 
not seem to be the best imaginable for the 
results that this girl should obtain. Her first 
number, wherein she mimics the girls and 
women buying corsets, is done well enough, 
perhaps, but they didn’t seem to care two 
whoops for it at the 5th Avenue. There’s a 
handicap apparent in several of the num- 
bers, but notwithstanding, Miss Heath de- 
monstrated that she knows her stage tricks, 
and made a substantial impression. Mabelle 
and Blome closed, with Mabelle pleasing in 
her dancing, but inclined to stretch it out too 
long. That “French Fan Fan’ number for 
an encore does not show the strength — 

ark. 





AMERICAN ROOF. 


Business seemed a trifle off Tuesday night. 
Just what caused the slump on the Roof is 
not known, as the show runs pretty much the 
same as it has ali winter. There were no big 
names to be sure and the show itself ran 
along a pop-house groove. 

The show was about mountain-high shy on 
comedy, with singing and dancing forming its 
main props. The best results were obtained 
by acts that had been seen on the Roof before, 
one tn particular copping the lion’s share of 
applause and attention. 

Nine acts passed in review, with the lack of 
comedy a lamentable fact, inasmuch as that 
phase of vaudeville has always been the staff 
of life for a Roof show, no matter whether 
the comedy was of the hokum sort or even 
ribald and coarse in slapstick construction. 

Smith and Tosel started proceedings, with 
dancing their forte, although they offered about 
as much singing as anything else. The pair 
did well, all things considered. Cleveland and 
Downey (New Acts). ie 

The Borsoni Troupe, circusy in effect, held 
close attention, the work of the combined male 
and femate balancing. and gymnastic. routine 
being well received. Soi Berns is a pretty 
good entertainer albeit his talk needs re- 
vamping, his parodies going like hot cakes 
and the audience loudly clamoring for more. 
Berns got over nicely, but could use several 
good puns during the early section. 

The Gypsy Troubadours closed the first half. 
This act features Russian dancing, with one 
man’s work standing out as the feature. One 
girl, a miss, as evidenced by her natural 
youthful appearance, offered an ‘individual 
terpsichorean number different from the rou- 


tine generally expected of Russian steppers, an 
Oriental figure being used, with the girl show- 
ing ability. Turn along lines of usual Rus- 
sian combinations, one man’s work, however, 
holding it up. The women do fair work. but 
nothing away from the ordinary line. 

After intermission appeared Frank and Toby 
Shell. The Shells had a handicap, working in 
“one,” without any special stage embellish- 
ments, but enlivened things through the work 
of the girl who flashed some nifty abbreviate?¢ 
outfits that reminded one of a Ziegfeldian gir 
frolicking gingerly around midnight in the 
same block. This girl shows natural aptitude 
and should improve as the clock speeds along. 

Rudinoff’s work with the smoke, making pic- 
tures and doing some whistling stunts that 
pleased, provided some novelty. Harris and 
Manion landed a full-sized wallop, both with 
their comedy and singing, and the act gave 
the bill support at a timely juncture. Although 
seen atop the American before their hit was 
as large as ever. The Tyro Trio, with tight- 
wire routine, closed, and the work of the 
man and two girls was applauded. Mark. 


JEFFERSON. 


The ten-act Anniversary Week bill drew the 
large audience Monday night, but, because of 
the running length of the performance, the 
vaudeville proper concluding at 10:30 and the 
feature Ince film, “The Midnight Patrol,’’ con- 
cluding the show well near the witching hour, 
the house was half empty by the time the last 
act was reached. If Sailor Sammy Smith, who 
sang three numbers from the Shapiro-Bern- 
stein catalog, the choruses of which were pro- 
jected on the screen, could be called an act 
the bill lived up to its advertised ten acts. 
There were nine legitimate acts on the Dill 
otherwise. 

The Mora Duo, clown and girl, opened with 
some work on a revolving see-saw ladder. 
Smith bored the audience, aided and abetted 
by a piano player, with three songs, each of 
whose choruses were repeated unduly. John- 
son Snow and Co. found favor with a musical 
sketch. However, their finish lets them off 
cold. Some sort of song medley by the men 
with the trombone and banjo, the girl doing 
whatever she can—she gives the impression of 
doing very little, simply filling in the picture— 





wonld send them away with a hand. Fen- 
wick Sisters sang four numbers in good 
harmony. “Yucatan,” a _musical comedy 


tabloid (New Acts), followed. 

During the news pictorial the audience dis- 
played its disapproval of prohibition by hissing 
Bill Bryan, when presented with a loving cup 
by the Temperdnce League. Three Kundles 
scored with their wire work and tumbling. 
Izetta had them with her piano accordion 
playing for the first two numbers. The audi- 
ence kidded her into taking an encore to 
“claque” applause—and again she sang. By 
this time she suspected that something was 
wrong and exited. As it is, she was uncertain 
of taking that first encore. The laughing or- 
chestra should have warned her. Her per 
sonality and playing should make an ac 
ceptable small-time feature turn—but nix on 
the singing. The nearest approach of placing 
her voice is that of a coon-shouter’s. Her ap- 
pearance in tights showing a good portion of 
the thighs—-a la burlesque—takes away a great 
deal of class from her offering. Her person- 
ality would lend itself well to a demure get-up. 

Harry Bond and Co. entertained with a 
sketch. Armstrong and James, two blackface 
comedians, occupied the next to closing spot. 
One of them pulis an Eltinge, and they finish 
with syncopated baliad duo. ‘‘What Women 
Can Do,’ in which the sharpshooter, Miss 
Vivian, is featured, is the small-time edition 
of Rosalie Stewart’s act, ““What Girls Can Do.” 
The N. V. A. established the precedence of the 
small-time act, however, over that of the big- 
time turn. The feature film closed. 


HARLEM O. H. 


Largely depending upon Clara Howard and 
Bobbe and Nelson, in fourth and fifth spots, 
respectively, the show at the H. O. H. the 
fret half of the week just about managed to 
satisfy the capacity crowd. Had a little more 
discretion been exercised in the arrangement 
of the bill it could have proved more satis- 
factory. 

Edmund Gingras, employing a routine of 
juggling for twelve minutes, opened the show. 
The conclusion of the act, in which he employs 
a cannon, managed to get him fair results. 

Mack and West followed the juggler, but 
the spot augured against them. Miss Mack, 
a shapely brunet, offers some singing under a 
spotlight with West at the piano. They only 
earned fair results. 

Austin Webb and Co. have a playlet entitled 
“Champagne and Buttermilk,” a good laugh- 
getter. It deals with a young girl who is 
dissatisfied with country life and is on her 
way to New York when she meets the man 
at a hut. The turn is built of talk anent her 
reason for journeying to New York. It looks 
good for small time. Clara Howard put some 
pep in the show. She ran Bobbe and Nelson 
a close second for the honors of the show. 
The latter, with a routine which ordinarily 
should run about 12 minutes, were forced to 
entertain longer, mainly on account of Bobbe, 
who encored three times on one number. 

“Somewhere in Coney Island,” a comedy 
skit, written. by- Bille. Burke and plaroa- by 
Lester, Sherry and Monroe, two men and one 
woman, did not hold much attention. Pau- 
line Frederick in “A Daughter of. the Old 
South” closed the show. 


The people of the Washington Heights dis- 
trict attending Fox's Audubon the first half of 


this week must rely mainly upon the feature 
picture to get the'r money’s worth, as the 
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vaudeville end, with the exception of Donovan 
and Lee, did not register. 

The show started with impersonations of 
some of the leading statesmen by an act bilied 
as “Makers of History.” The action dates as 
far back as President Washington. As long 
as patriotism is prevalent this act is bound 
to prove satisfactory, but after the present 
patriotic enthusiasm expires it is problematical 
whether the continuation of this act in its 
present form will be appreciated. 

The Morton Bros. were next on the calendar, 
playing harmonicas. The turn itself is very 
slow, especially the paper tearing. Nancy’s 
Boyer and Co. was next in full stage, with a 
scene representing the interior of ‘a Quaker- 
town home, It deals mainly with an old 
Quaker couple bringing up a daughter who 
prefers a faster life. The latter scored a few 
laughs with some slang expressions. One 
scene, with her arising from bed with her 
shoes on, might be improved. ~ 

Following Universal's Current Events came 
Albert Vertchamp and Co. with a violin offer- 
ing, accompanied by a woman ata piano. Be- 
cause of this act being the only musical one 
on the bill it was appreciated. 

The hit of the show was Donovan and Lee. 
Miss Lee first renders a song in spot light. 
Her exit brings him on, and from then on 
throughout their turn came a constant string 
of giggles. Miss Lee makes four changes, 
closing with an Irish lullaby. The Crisps 
closed the show to continual walk outs. Mainly 
composed of dancing, their act had a hard 
spot to fill, but nevertheless managed to score 
fairly well. Artcraft’s “Silver King’’ followed. 

CLINTON. 

The new Clinton, at 80 Clinton street, opened 
for the first time last Friday night, with a 
six-act vaudeville bill, booked by the Keith 
office, and a Vitagraph feature film, ‘‘The 
Highest Trump,” starring Earle Williams. 

The theatre is operated by the Clinton The- 
atre Co., Inc., with David Isacowitz, Harry 
Blinderham, Philip Cohen and Max Dandt as 
incorporators. The building and property 
represent an outlay of $400,000. The house 
seats 1,600, with one balcony upon which the 
mezzanine loges and most of the boxes are 
situated. Only one stage box, on either side 
of the theatre, is located downstairs. 

The house will play split week bills. The 
change will be every Monday and Thursday. 
A continuance performance from 10 a. m. un- 
til midnight, with the last showing starting 
at 10.45, is the policy. This means a matter 
of four shows a day for acts, with five on 
holidays. The advertised scale of 10-15-25 
was tilted to 15-25-35 at the opening. 

The inaugurating bill had Hugh Herbert 
and Co., breaking in their new sketch, Olga 
and Mishka Co., Romas Troupe, Watson’s 
Dogs, Joe Martini, Peat and Stevens. The 
first night was extremely trying for the acts, 
due to the excitement and commotion in the 
theatre. 

The house has a nine-piece orchestra. 
derman & Cohen will manage. 


- MAJESTIC, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, Feb. 5. 

Quite a few struggling beginners on this 
week’s program. A couple of youths, named 
respectively James J. Morton and Walter C. 
Kelly are trying out in talking acts; a child 
mimic programmed as Gertrude Hoffman gives 
promise of a great future, and a team called 
Clark and Bergman (girl and man) look like 
comers. Maurice Burkhart. a youth who hits 
topnotes, gives evidence of developing into 
fame. However, there are celebrities, too, in- 
cluding The Randalls, sharpshooters; Edd and 
May Ernie, a one-legged man who dances with 
a crutch and a girl who is able-bodied except 
that she can’t say the letter “r’; a Jap act 
which ign’t announced, but opens the show, 
so it mUst be good, even though the audience 
let it die; and Wood and Wyde, whose front 
names are Franker and Bunee, and who play 
“An Episode in Greenwich Village,’’ which, 
though a village is a naughty little place. 

Mortcn will in time become a monologist, most 
likely. Just now he wanders in and out and 
talks mostly about the other acts. It is very 
good talk, but so foolish. The audience refused 
to take it seriously, though he meant it that 
way, and kept laughing, fit to die. His billing 
calls him the animated program, but he is 
reminiscent of an act of long ago, which was 
styled “The Boy Comic,’’ When Morton finds 
himself a regular place on the bill and gets 
over the impulsive habit of coming out when- 
ever no one else is doing anything, maybe the 
taxpayers will quit laughing at him and give 
him his just deserts, studious attention and 
uninterrupted concentration. The Majestic is 
lucky, though, to have its customers amused 
by this young man, who not only keeps butting 
in all the time, but who isn’t even a good 
critic—he thinks all the acts are good. even 
Kelly’s. 

Kelly, new, is more of an actor, although he 
doesn’t show much fancy wardrobe. But he 
uses a table, which is something, and he tells 
funny stories about colored men and ladies in 
a courtroom. He stole most of the stories 
from a vaudeville fellow that they used to call 
“The Virginia Judge’—but not all of them; 
some of them were new. Kelly ought to be 
booked on the strength of his Chicago showing, 
as he went very well, due probably to sym- 
pathy because of his yeuth and inexperience, 
Majestic audiences being famous for their 
charitable inclinations, especially on Mondays, 
when two wakes are usually Leta over the 
remains of comedians who think they are the 
goods. 

Miss Hoffman, being a woman, of course 
got chivalrous treatment. And then, she 
worked in half a dozen sets which for bizarre 
artistic, dizzy sheerness of originality and 
zip, haven’t been touched by any competitor. 
The youngster can dance a few, and attempted 
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imitations of Ann Pennington, Eddie Foy, Fan- 
nie Brice and Bessie McCoy. She didn’t ex- 
actly imitate them—sgshe showed them up. And 
atter that she drummed and used al! the gew- 
gaws that make strange noises so often heard 
but so seldom seen. No wonder she got salvos 
—anybody would with so many tools. And, 
for fear that it wasn’t enough, she had a few 
extra musicians in the pit and Max directing 
the lot. That girl will be a headliner if she 
keeps on like that. 

Burkhart played Gloom, then he played Joy, 
and when he quavered on the final notes of 
ballad strains he played the devil. There 
aren’t many warblers who can put more behind 
a ballad than can Maurice. The Caruso (Pa- 
gliacci) suit needn’t blush on him when he 
lets out his pipes. He hit the house for a 
goal. Gladys Clark is only a baby. She 
doesn’t even wear high heels yet, and Henry 
Bergman is but a lad. Yet they are preco- 
cious kids, and their mothers would have been 
proud to see that bunch of fishblooded coroners 
make them take bows. Gladys dances just . 
about one feather heavier than a ton of ether, 
and when she sings it would melt pig-iron. 
And Henry harmonizes melodiously, and they 
have a nursery rhyme setting with canary 
birds and houses in trees and falling leaves 
and a swing. New York will like these little 
ones. sure. 

Wood and Wyde got away with a confusion 
of patter and stepping, for laughs, a little 
quiet, but steady. The Randalls fooled the 
house by opening as a musical act, but when 
everybody was taken in the girl pranced out 
all dressed like Minnehaha, and the man laid 
down his clarinet and took up many rifies and 
shot at things. He hit most of them. Edd 
Ernie has the broadest smile of any monopede 
in the world, and his partner sang a song, 
whereupon everyone smiled. But their acro- 
batics at the finish were quick and snappy and 
the pair earned lots of bows, almost as many 
as they took. 

Lait. 


PALACE, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, Feb. 5. 

A big, balanced, big-time, bully bill—the 
kind of a bill that makes the audience work; 
nearly everybody with something to sell and 
with the ability to sell it: no conflict in offer- 
ing: a variety to suit the varied tastes of any 
audience. 

Terrific ovations were given to the Four 
Marx Brothers (New Acts), Van and Schenck 
and Wellington Cross. The Marx brothers 
came back to the Palace after a long absence. 
Van and Schenck merely moved over from the 
Majestic, where they shared honors with Emma 
Carus a couple of weeks ago. Cross is the 
reviewers’ enigma. He goes over big, but 
oeeor seems to be able to tell just how or 
why. 
The show opened with Ryan and Ryan, man 
and woman. It looked like a tryout at the 
Logan Square in their first number, a puny 
singing thing that reeked of the continuous. 
It began to look dark for the Ryans when the 
girl Ryan came out and did an eccentric dance 
that made people stir a bit and say “Well!” 
When the man Ryan sprung his ace—a dance 
with shoes four feet long, ore of the best nov- 
elties ever introduced in the hoofing line. 
The girl joined in with the pedal monstrosi- 
ties and the result was a loud and sustained 
applause when the team bowed off. 

Helene Davis also started with a crawl. 
Flashing first e screen picture of herself. in 
the uniform of an Overseas League entertainer, 
Miss Davis came out in the uniform and spoke 
a painfully stilted monolog about her experi- 
ences. It augured ill for the rest of her act, 
but like the Ryans she had a surprise, and 
sprung it before a special drop in one, when 
she did characterizations of the various types 
of choristers, beginning with the one in yogue 
during the civil war times and ending with 
the one utilized by Mr. Ziegfeld in his present 
day revues. Miss Davis made her changes in 
full view of the house. When she took of her 
colonial garb, there was the costume of the 
Florodora girl; when that came off, there 
was the Weber & Fields “broiler,” then the 
Ziegfeld Follies girl. At that point Miss 
Davis did a Barrymore and announced “That’s - 
all there is,’’ which was sartorially necessary. 
Her unique little offering was put over with 
sweetness and zip. 

Bayonne Whipple and Walter Huston had 
a combination singing and talking allegory 
entitled ’’Shoes,’”’ set in an Egyptian atmos- 
phere, for some reason. With the utilization 
of some clever mechanical props and an alle- 
gory which was not too subtle, the act went 
nicely. A couple of numbers were used, being 
of a plot nature. The various footgear in the 
shop, called ‘“‘The Shoe Shop of Life.” are 
designated “Success,” “Wealth,” ‘‘Sorrow,”’ 
“Happiness,” etc. The girl comes into the 
shop to buy ‘‘Wealth” and ‘‘Success,” but when 
she tries on “Happiness,” the fit is so perfect 
that she tries to steal the shoes. The salesman 
finally gives tlfem to her, telling her that this 
particular pair of shoes cannot be sold. There 
is another man in the act, who plays a stutter- 
ing errand boy, to no particular purpose. 

Grace De Mar, pet of the feminine contin- 
gent always, benefited by the good-natured 
content of the house and introduced a new 
stunt which proved to be the hit of her clever 
offering. In this she represents a callow young 
woman “entertaining” a returned sol@er. She 
used also her woman on the train bit and the 
funny characterization of the classified ad tele- 
phone girl. 

Joseph Bennett & Bdward Richards, tollow- 
ing a surprise of the house by their camou- 
flaged ‘‘sketch” opening in full, dark stage 
came back to “one” After the shot is fired in 
the fake sketch, and there, where they belong, 
kept the house in hysterics by their blackface 
comedy and superb hoofing. 

Wellington Cross, with a few published num- 


bers and a number of stories that have also 





been publi8hed, and not necessarily recently, 
nevertheless seemed to please the house im- 
mensely. Call it personality or whatever you 
will, Cross has that which a vaudeville audience 
seeths to find an excellent and satisfactory aub- 
stitute for material and effort. Wellington 
works without a pianist, in conventional at- 
tire, before the house drop in one. 

Van and Schenck followed the Four Marx 
Brothers. That wasn’t an easy spot, but this 
team can open or close a show and still be 
the high spot of a bill. 

Swing. 


KEITH’S, PHILADELPHIA. 
Philadelphia, Feb._5. 

There must have been a motive in booking 
this week’s show aside from getting together 
a vaudeville entertainment. Manager Jordan 
came almost getting an ‘‘All-Girl’’ show, some- 
thing we have not had here for a long time, 
and he picked a corking lot of girls to make 
it up. 

It was a good idea, too, for the Monday audi- 
ences at Keith's run pretty strong to the male 
sex, and, if the boys didn’t go out Monday 
afternoon and ‘“‘wise up” the rest of the bunch 
who had to work to “buy early’ and get close 
to the front rail, there is a mistake some- 
where. But, while Mr. Jordan may have 
“planted” this particular show on the boys, 
he did not overlook his women patrons, for 
hé picked out about the dandiest lot of dressers 
that could be found. The result was that 
every act went over big, did their full time 
and a little more, and it was after the three- 
hour limit when Witt and Winter, a couple 
of nifty, strong men—but mere men after all— 
came on to do their hand to hand stunts. It 
was no soft spot for these gents, but they 
made the most of their few minutes and got 
away with it all right. 

Just ahead of them, and on at a time when 
the curtain is usually ringing down, little 
Nan Halperin ripped right through for the 
cleanest kind of a goal. The going wasn't 
any too goft for her at that, but she is a 
great favorite here, and was given a big hand 
when she peeped out from behind the bed in 
the best looking set of its kind we have ever 
seen in this house. With her sequel song to 
“Youngest of the Family’ she landed right 
in the middle of a solid hit, and then sailed 
along until she wound up with her ‘Military 
Wedding March.’ Miss Halperin, always a 
delightful artiste and a really clever actress, 
has gone right into the production thing this 
season, and, while a couple of her songs are 
a bit shy of her previous offerings, she has 
some great material, and ds far in the lead 
of any of the present-day character song 
women because she does something more than 
sing. The rapidity of her changes is also 
something to talk about. .There was plenty 
of girls and plenty of songs ahead of Miss 
Halperin, and the fact that the most of it was 
very good reflected all the more to her credit. 

It was no easy matter, either, to arrange 
the bill without any conflicts, and it was 
really surprising how well it played. The 
decidedly pretty dance number presented by 
Muriel Worth did a lot for the show. Janet 
Adair and Miss~Adelphi were nicely placed in 
the bill, and easily held down their spot. 
They were forced to follow a lot of singing 
in the “What Girls Can Do” act, but there 
is a lot of variety to this latter offering, so 
that the quiet, well rendered songs by Miss 
Adair were fully appreciated and deserved to 
be, for this girl has not only done some able 
picking in making up her pregram, but knows 
how to get them over. She was a big ap- 
plause hit, one of the biggest on the bill. 

Then immediately after her came Miss Worth 
with her pretty settings, her flashy costumes 
and her sprightly dancing. She is doing a 
lot of splendid toe work, and was very l:ber- 
ally rewarded. The two girl violinists are a 
big help to the act. 

The presence of Fred Hallen and Mollie 
Fuller added a nice bit of contrast between 
the present-day vaudeville and the variety of 
a quarter of a century ago, and the veterans 
were very well received. Just to show she 
was not afraid of comparison, Miss Fuller 
entered the “display” contest, and did not 
suffer at all in raising the question as to 
reasons for wearing tights. 

The “What Girls Can Do” is a novel idea 
not worked out fo the best advantage. The 
material is there, but it needs a lot of speed 
to make it show its full value. Too much 
time is allowed the various members of the 
troupe. It now runs more than a half hour. 
Ten minutes taken out of it will show the 
girls off just as well and wil help the act 
very much. 

Jane Courthope & Co. showed a domestic 
comedy sketch with a new theme that made 
a very good impression. It will touch the 
home spots with a lot of people, but there is 
a vein of comedy running through it that 
softens the hard spots and makes it a very 
interesting little play. 

Harry Masters and Jack Kraft did nicely 
with their singing and dancing, particularly 
with the latter part of their act, after open- 
ing slowly, and the Royal Gascoignes gave the 
show a good start. The man improves his 
offering by his snappy chatter and is a very 
good juggler besides. 


KEITH’S, BOSTON. 
Feb. 5. 


There is just one fault with the show at this 
house the current week, and this is there are 


_too many acts that depend on the ‘light 


fantastic’ for their success, Fhe.dancing ts 
good but there is too much of it in the show, 
and as a result there was a lack of variety 
and the spice which goes with variety. Ruth 
St. Denis failed to get the hand that she 
would be expected to receive in this city, which 
was always warm for her. The show started 
about 8.15, and the house, though packed, was 


a cold one. Only about twice did the audience 
rise to a pitch of enthusiasm worth recording. 
The show closed late and there was a large 
walkout, 

We have to hand it to Ruth and her quartet 
of dancers for smashiig in pietes the “Dare 
leg’ rule which ex-Mayor Curley made s0 
much of. She smashed it, and so did the four 
girl dancers she has with her. in fact it has 


been years since there has been such a dis- 
play of bare skin as we witnessed in her act, 
fare feet and bare legs—in every dance but 
yne was the condition as we saw it. When it 


I 
‘ 
i considered that she closed the act with a 
patriotic spectacle billed as “Spi-it of Democ- 
racy, or the Triumph of the Allies,” the cold- 
I of the house can be appreciatéd. 

Orville Stamm, late physical instructor of 
the submarine and aviation unit, aud his dog 


opened the show He appeared in the costume 
of a sailor, and it was the first time that one 
of the “‘gobs’”’ has appeared at this house in 


the navy garb. He has a rood act, opening in 
one with the dog and singing a song and then 
going on to half stage with a back drop for a 
muscular “shimmy shjver.’’ He closes in full 
stage, and for a climax sings again with a 
piano and a supe being upheld by his legs and 
arms. 

Olga, dancing violinist, wasn’t quite in har- 
mony with the orchestra. It is hard to pick 


which door at which to place the blame, but 
he seemed to be about a half beat behind in 
her dancing, and this detracted somewhat from 


her act But she worked hard, smiled pleas- 
antly all the whilé and got over by personality. 

The “Yip Yip Yaphankers” (of the Yip Yio 
Yaphank Co.) have a real act. It is a mix- 
ture ef singing and. acrobatics, with acrobatics 
predominating. Not a quiet minute—not. a 


single letdown, and the house took to it well. 
The staging of this act, a camp scene, is well 
done and the work of Sergt. Frank Melino 
helps out very much. 

Following this act came Harry and Anna 
Seymour in one of the breeziest acts ever. 
She is a glutton for work, and can dance and 
sing well. Her chatter and her way of moving 


reminded us of Florence Moore at her best. 
She was a riot, stopped the show for a time, 
took four bows, and when called out while the 
lights were on was forced to beg off for lack 
of material. 

Joveddah, prominently advertised, and which 
act is composed of the principal, assisted by 
Princess Olga and Costa Valata in a demon- 


stration of telepathy, got over strong. It is 
the usual setup of the woman blindfolded on 
the stage while her companions circulate among 
the audience and pull the usual telepathic 


stunts. She works quick and the audience 
warmed up to the act—-something unusual for 
a Boston bunch—and supplied plenty of ma- 
terial for the act. Joveddah wound up with 
a song—one of the creepy kind, well done, too. 

Frances Kennedy started right out when she 
appeared on the stage to take over her audi- 
ence. She worked fast—shot her songs and 
quips over in rapid fire, and with her opening 
song, “Smile,” got them headed right. #&he 
also scored with her monolog, although we 
could appreciate the act just as much if she 
didn’t laugh so heartily at her own jokes, 

Joe Laurie and Aleen Bronson had a hard 
spot on the bill. They took a house rather 
fatigued after the St, Denis scene to work on, 
and the material for their act, although “low 
brow” in quality, is rather quiet. However, 
they flashed to the front with their “Let ‘er 
Go” gag and closed to a good hand. 

The Ara Sisters closed the bill. A mistake, 
it seems to us, to have them close a show. 
They have a dancing act in which they use full 
stage and several costume changes, and at 
times neither of the sisters were in view. It 
was late and the house had started to walk 
out, and as a result they took a flop. Their 
act is fatrly good, though-——but placed wrong. 


Len Libbey. 
ORPHEUM, SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, Feb. 5. 

Good bill on view this week at the Orpheum, 
Show displayed smoothness in the running 
with. speed and precision, excepting “The Only 
Girl,” held over fram last week, which ap- 
peared entirely too long for the regulars. This 
act assigned to the second position naturally 
did not help matters, its palpable length prov- 
ing a handicap for the remainder of the show. 
Rae Samuels evinced much “pep” with her 
routine, her numbers being much appreciated. 
Miss Samuels received quite a reception, hav- 
ing established a previous popularity that 
aided. There was no dodging the hit that came 
her way, and Miss Samuels in the vaudeville 
vernacular “‘cleaned up” in the next to closing 
spot. Her French number was a_e sure- 
fire laugh-getter, but the parody on the “Hate 
to Get Up” song seemed untimely. 

Cleveland Bronner, assisted by Ingrid Hunter 
and Loretta Lappington, offered an elaborately 
staged turn, with original costume designs that 
were most effective. Bronner’s terpsichorean 
efforts found big favor. Jennings and Mack, 
with an admixture of wit, humor and song, 
flashed a “surprise opening” that elicited a b 
hand. Their talk registered laughter, the 
verdict being that the act was worth while. 

Lee Kohlmar and his sketch were a big 
comedy success, being productive of hearty 
laughter. William Symthe was out of the 
bill owing to the length of the show. 

Stanley and Birnes, with dancing pre- 
dominating, form a classy male combination 
that opened with an excellent series of eccen- 
trie stepping. 
Marguerite Farrell (holdover) repeated the 
same routine of the preceding week and landed 
another hit. John Robinson’s Military Ele- 
phants proved an excellent turn in the closing 
position. Jack Josepha, 

(Continued on page 43) 
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BILLS NEXT WEEK (FEB. 10) 


In Vaudeville Theatres 


All houses open for the week with Monday matinee, when not otherwise indicated.) 
he bills below are grouped in divisions, according to the booking offices they are 


supplied from. 


manner in which these bills are printed does not denote the relative importance of 

acts nor their program positions. 
* Before name indicates act is new, doing new turn, or reappearing after absence from 
vaudeville, or appearing in city where listed for the first time. 


B. F. KEITH 
VAUDEVILLE EXCHANGE 
Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


NEW YORK CITY 
Keith’s Palace 
Geo White Co 
Belle Baker 
Clifton Crawford 
Morgan Dancers 
The Sharrocks 
*LeMaire & Hayes 
(Three to fill) 
Keith’s Alhambra. 
Leo Zarreli Co 
Masters & Kraft 
Whitfield & Ireland 
Jack Norworth 
“In the Dark” 
Geo Price Co 
Frisco Co 
Dickinson & D 
Collins & Hart 
Keith’s Colonial 
Challen & Keke 
Frank Gaby 
Marmein Sis & § 
Jimmie Lucas Co 
Gus Edwards Rev 
Lillian Shaw 
Sallie Fisher Co 
Jack Norworth 
Marlo & Duffy 
Riverside 
Four Readings 
Dorothy Toye & Sis 
Harry Green Co 
J & B Thornton 
*Emma Carus Co 
Olsen & Johnson 
*Dresser & Gardner 
*Ivan Bankoff Co 
Keith’s Royal 
(All-Star Bill) 
Rooney & Bent 
Mr & Mrs J Barry 
*Yvette Rugel 
Lydell & Macy 
Gilbert & Friedland 
*Nordstrom & P 
Geo N Brown Co 
*Jovedah 
*“Girl in Air” 
Keith's H O H 
2d half (6-9) 
Garcinetti Bros 
Rae Mann 
Beatrice Morgan Co 
2 Jesters 
Ist half (10-12) 
Zertho’s Dogs 
Largee & Snee 
Frank Smith 
“Ideal” 
(Two to fill) 
Great Johnson 
Joe Towle 
Paris Underworld 
(Three to fill) 
Proctor’s 125th St 
2d half (6-9) 
Willie Missen Co 
Crossman & DuS 
“Somewhere in C I” 
lst haif (10-12) 
Douglas Family 
Frank Gorman 
“Mr Inquisitive” 
Apollo Trio 
2d half (13-16) 
Logan & Geneva 
Clara Howard 
(Four to fill) 
Proctor’s 5th Ave 
2d half (6-9) 
The Gingras 
Geo Rolland Co 
Ben Smith 
Ruth Budd 
ist haif (10-12) 
Logan & Geneva 
Vinie Daly 
(Six to fill) 
2d half (13-16) 
Booth & Leander 
Ward & Cullen 
Hugh Herbert 
Patricola 
(Two to fill) 
Proctor’s 23rd St 
2d half (6-9) 
Perezoff Troupe 
Francis & Love 
Henshaw & Avery 
Austin Webb Co 
Clayton the Mystic 
Ward & Raymond 
Stewart Sisters 
lst half (10-12) 
Great Johnson 
Mr & Mrs Monroe 
Mumford & Stanley 
Joe Towle 


Plerlert & Schofield 


2d half (13-16) 
Nadoline 
Carlita & Lewis 
Meredith & Snooyer 
Frank Conroy Co 
“Ideal” 

BROOKLYN 

Keith, Bushwick 
Muriel Window 
Mehlinger & Meyers 


Laurie & Bronson 
Hale & Paterson 
Jimmie Hussey Co 
Lyons & Yosco 
Kramer & Morton 
Ethel Hopkins 
Ben Beyer & A 
Millettes Duo 
Keith’s Orpheum 
Edna Goodrich Co 
Yip Yip Yaphankers 
*Ryan & Joyce 
*Bryan & Broderick 
Kitner & Reaney 
Phina & Co 
Orville Stamm 
Bradna & Derrick 
Keith’s Greenpoint 
2d half (6-9) 
Betty Bond 
K Benedict Co 
Robins Co 
7 Bracks 
lst half (10-12) 
Lew Hawkins 
Wayne Marshall & C 
Duncan Sisters 
“Tango Shoes” 
2d half (13-16) 
Wm Gaxton Co 
Henshaw & Avery 
(Three to fill) 
Keith’s Prospect 
2d half (6-8) 
Logan & Geneva 
Rucker & Winifred 
Thru Thick & Thin 
Coscia & Verdi 
Hadji Sambolo Co 
Ist half (10-12) 
Stewart Sisters 3 
“S’where in C I” 
(Four to fill) 
2d half (13-16) 
Pierlert & Schofield 
Wayne Marshall &C 
7 Mus Spillers 
(Three to fill) 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Proctor’s 
Lorner Girls 
Sam Hearn 
Denton & Hackett 
Andy Lewis Co 
Dietrick & Vincent 
Toto 
2d half 
The Adroits 
Flager & Malia 
Mr & Mrs H Emmett 
Bob Hall 
Dangerous McCrew 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Orpheum 
Benny One 
Doris Lester 3 
Lowry & Prince 
Bobvy Heath Co 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Duval Symonds 
Pat Barrett 
4 Ortons 
(Two to fill) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Lyric 
(Birmingham Split) 
lst half 

Whiteside Sisters 

Smith & Farmer 
Maurice Samuels Co 
Chuck Reisner 
Flying Mayos 
AUBURN, N, Y¥. 
Jefferson 
Earl & Sunshine 
Archer & Carr 
Arthur Whitelaw 
Palfrey Hall & B 
2d half 
Strand 3 
McLean Gates Co 
Jean Southern 
Tetswari Japs 
AUGUSTA, GA, 
Wells 
Hill & Bertina 
Lively 3 
Gardner & Hartman 
Bobby Gordone Co 
2d half 
Lawton 
Black & O’Donnell 
Leonard & Willard 
3 Weber Girls 
(One to fill) 
BALTIMORE 
Maryland 
Eddie Leonard 
Deanbar’s Grenad’rs 
Allen Rogers 
Genette Kaair Co 
Rice & Werner 
Pruce Duffet Co 
Sabina La Pearl! 
Helen Jackley 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Stone 
Laing & Grien 
Ross & Ashton 





In Dancing 


JULIAN ELTINGE 





WHIRLWIND WIZARDS 


THE LAVARS 


Like Machine Guns 


CO., Season 18-19 








5 Panders 
2d half 
La Salle & Lorette 
Billy Gleason 
O’Brien & Girls 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Lyric 
(Atlantic Split) 
lst half 
W ormwood's 
Klarhum 
Bond Wilson Co 
F & O Walters 
Dancing Revue 
BOSTON 
B F Heiith's 
Garcinetti Bros 
William Cutty 
Stephens & Hollister 
Ruth Roye 
Kalmar & Brown 


Anim 


Ward Bros 
Marguerite Sylva 
Morris & Campbell 
Lalla Selbini 
Boston 
Fears Snow & F 
Green & De Lier 


The Brads 
Madison & W 
Chief Caupolican 
BROCKTON, MASS, 
Strand 
Nakea Japs . 
Ashley & Skippe 
Steve & Lovejoy 
2d half 
Fraser Bunce & H 
Toney & Norman 
3 Eddies 
BUFFALO 
Shea’s 
7 Honey Boys 
‘What Girls Can Do’ 


Kat Tates 
Billie Montrose 
Erford’s Sensation 
(One to fill) 
CINCINNATI 
BE Keith’s 
(Sunday Opening) 
Catherine Powell 
Keane & Williams 
F Tempest Co 
Kimberly & Page 
Susan Tompkins 
Valerie Bergere Co 
Girl 1,000 Eyes 
(One to fill) 


CLEVELAND 
Hippodrome 
2d half 
4 Morak Sisters 
Sherman & Uttry 
Ed Hayes Co 
Harry Hines 
Nitta Jo 
(Four to fill) 


COLUMBIA, 8S, C. 
Columbia 
(Charleston Split) 
ist half 

Miller & Capman 


Harry Sterling 
Gracie Emmet Co 
Ben Bernie 


The Keliors 


COLUMBUS, O. 
BF Keith’s 
Kennedy & Nelson 

Ryan & Ryan 
Janis Chaplow Co 
Race & Edge 
Robert T Haines Co 
Morton & Glass 
Nellie Nichols 
Study in Sculpture 








FRED HILLEBRAND 


with 
Jos. M. GAITES’ 


“Take It From Me” 


NEXT WEEK (Feb. 10) 
SHUBERT THEATRE, BOSTON 








Mrs. Gene Hughes 
Diero 

Newhoff & Phelps 
Loyal’s Dogs 
Frank Crumit 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
Tower's 
2d half (6-8) 
Lonie Nace 
Geo Graves Co 
Stone & Hayes 
“Perhaps You're R” 
Romas Troupe 
CANTON, O, 
. Lyceum 
Paul Kleist 
Lee & Bennett 
“Olives” 
Mayo & Lynn 
5 Martins 
CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 
Victory 
(Columbia Split) 
ist half 
Marlette’s Manikins 
Weber & Rednor 
Barbier Thatcher Co 
“3 Chums” 
Mystic Hanson 3 
CHARLOTTE, N. C, 
Academy 
Felix & Fisher 
McCormack & W 
Princeton Girls 
Lioyd & Wells 

2d half 
The Siegrists 
Mahoney & Auburn 
Roateen & Barrett 
Brown’s Constabule 


CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN, 
Rialto 

(Knoxville Split) 
Ist half 

Skipper K & R 


DAYTON, O. 
B F Keith’s 
Rasso Co 
Donald Roberts 
Tarzan 
Sidney & Townley 
“With Pershing” 
Lew Dockstader 
Ishakawa Japs 
(One to fill) 
DETROIT 
Temple 
Van & Schenck 
Haig & Locixett 
Smith & Austin 
Roy B Ball & Bro 
Wood & Wyde 
Fink’s Mules 
James Cullen 
The Van Cellos 
DORCHESTER, 
Codman Sq 
The Renzettas 
Turrelley 
Smith & Garfield 
4 Keltons 
2d half 
Helene Miller 
Watts & Hawley 
Kilkenny Duo 
Belle & Gray 
Franklin Park 
Frank McGowan 
Keegan & O'Rourke 
Williams & Smith 
Dawn June 
2d half 
Dorothy & Buster 
Mr & Mrs Hart 
M Van Bergen Co 
Follette’s Monkeys 
EASTON, PA, 
Able 0. H. 
Rehn &- Fitch 
Hugh Herbert Co 
Marie Russel] 
4 Ortons 
(One to fill) 





E. HEMMENDINGER ® J08N street 
Jewelers to the Profession 


LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 





Tel. John 871 


2d half 
Benny One 
Lowry & Prince 
(Three to fill) 
ELMIRA, N, Y. 
Majestic 
The Philmers 
Geo & M Brown 
Eddie Healey 
“Some Baby” 
2d half 
Dennett & Davis 
Carme Romano 
“Hayseed Maids” 
ERI, PA. 
Colonial 
Del Beattie & Jap 
Anita Johnson 
Gray & Byron 
Jesse Hayward Co 
Lander Bros 
FALL RIVER,MASS. 
Empire 
Slaine & Tatina 
‘ilkenny Duo 
Alice Nelson Co 
Colvin & Wood 
“Melody Garden” 
2d half 
Gliding O’Meers 
Minnie Harrison 
Suixie 4 
Hoey & Lee 
Asaki Japs 
GENEVA, N, Y. 
Strand 
Ist half 
Francis Scott Co 
Dennet & Davis 
“Love of Money” 
Billy Gleason 
Tokio 8 
GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. 
Empress 
Eva Tanguay 
“Hands Across Sea” 
Clifford & Wills 
Tozart Co 
(Three to fill) 
HALIFAX, N, S. 
Ackers 
(15-22) 
Jimmie Dunn 
Jones & Johnson 
Charles Willen 
Sheldon & Sheldon 
Chas Henry’s Pets 
Strand 
(15-22) 
White & Ryan 
Winchell] & Grien 
Holmes & Hollister 
May Gardner 
(One to fill) 
HAMILTON 
Lyric 
Bush Bros 
Embs & Alton 
Schultz & Norman 
Al Shane 
Alice Dis Co 
(One to fill) 
HAVERHILL,MASS. 
Colonial 
Belgium 3 
M Van Bergen Co 
Swift & Daly 
Dunbar & Turner 
Gene Leighton’s Min 
2d haif 
Sheppard & Rae 
Nat Leipzig 
Green & Parker 
Ashley & Skipper 
Vera Sabina Co 
INDIANAPOLIS 
B F Keith’s 
(Sunday Opening) 
McConnell & Austin 
Martelle 
Beaumonte & A 
Milton & De Longs 
Bessie Clayton Co 
Moss & Frye 
Pederson bros 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
Star 
LaSalle & Lorette 
American Beauties 
“Hayseed Maids” 
2d half 
Mildred Haywood 
Ross & Ashton 
“Some Baby” 
JACKSON VILLE, 
F > 
Areade 
(Sunday Opening) 
(Savannah Split) 
1st half 
Harry Le Vail Sis 
Story & Clark 
Mr & Mrs Cortes 
The Skatells 
“Motor Boating” 
JERSEY CITY 
B F Keith’s 
2d half (6-8) 
Retter Bros 
J & J Powers 
Wayne Mgrshall & C 
Geo Pierce Co 
Deiro 
Fierlet. & Schofield 
lst half (10-12) 
Nadolony 
Wm Gaxton Co 
Carlet & Lewis 
Cascia & Verdi 
(Two to fill) 
2d half (13-16) 
Pelle Sisters 
“Somewhere in C I” 
B & M Kemp Co 
(Three to fill) 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Majestic 
(Pittsburgh Split) 
ist haif 
H & H Savage 
Joyce & Lewis 
Geo Graves Co 

Geo Jessel 
“Three Stars” 


KNOXVILLE,TENN. 
i 


Bijou 
(Chattanooga Split) 
lst half 
Nelusco & Hurley 

Caits Bros 
Zeno & Mandal 
Edna Luby 
Scotch Lassies 


LANCASTER, PA, 
Colonial 
2a half (6-8) 
Amanda Hendricks 
Wilbur & Lyke 
Sid Stewart 
“Little Nurses” 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Keith’s Anderson 
(Sunday Opening) 
Simmons & Brantl’y 
Rose & Moon 
Keane & Golden 
L Fitzgerald Co 
“Not Yet Marie” 
Bensie & Baird 
Bonomor Arabs 


National 
(Nashville Split) 
“ 1st half 


Myrtle Boland 
Philbreck & Deveau 
The Napanies 


“Dream Girls” 
LOWELL, MASS, 
B. F. Keith’s 
Claire & Atwood 
Rolland & Ray 
3 Tivoli Girls 
Fred Allen 
Travers DouglasCo 
Orth & Cody 
Howard's Ponies 
LYNN, MASS. 
Olympia 
The Gabberts 
Cooper & Lacey 
William Ebbs 
Master Singers 
d half 
The Geralds 
Al Latell Co 
Wilson Bros 
Moran & Weiser 


MANCHESTER, 
N. H. 
Palace 

The Geralds 
Nat Leipsig 
Green & Parker 
Wilson Bros 
Vera Sabina Co 
2d half 
Frank Hartley 
Stagpoole & Spier 
Helen Stanley Rev 
Wm Ebbs Co 
Leighton’s Rev 


MOBILE, ALA, 
Lyric 
(New Orleans Spit) 
lst half 
Alfred Ferrell Co 
Kennedy & Burt 
Quinn & Caverly 
Baxley & Porter 
Roode & Francis 
MONTGOMERY, 
ALA 


Grand 
‘(Ist half bill play- 


ing Anniston 2d 
half 


alf) 

Reynolds & White 
Chas Kenna 
Hall & Brown 
Ethel McDonough 
De Kock Troupe 

2d half 
Gallerin Sisters 
Peterson K & M 
“Footlight Revue” 
Snow & Velman 
Kitaro Japs 


MONTREAL 
Princess 
Bert & Rosedale 
Doogan & Raymond 
Sybell Vane 
“Crosby’s Corners” 
Stewart Barnes 
Harold Ducane Co 
(Two ta fill) 
St Denis 
La Rue & Dupree 
Forest & Church 
Max Laube 
(Two to fill) 
MT VERNON, N. Y. 
Proctor’s 
2d half (6-9) 
Gerard’s Monkeys 
Eric Zardo 
Memory Book 
Howard & Sedier 
Bernard & Duffy 
Ist half (10-12) 
Belle Sisters 
Meredith & Snooyer 
Henshaw & Avery 
Clayton the Mystic 
2d half (13-16) 
Cascia & Verdi 
Clayton the Mystic 
Dunean Sisters 
“Mr Inquisitive” 





“If you 





IRENE TAMS-FOX STAR 


SAYS 
want a beautiful complexion, 


WONDERFUL FACIAL 


at 
STASIA MOORE’S Beauty Shop 
221 West 49th Street, New York City 


have that 








NASHVILLE,TENN. 
Princess 
(Louisville Split) 
ist half 
Col Diamond & D 

Wark & Keit 
John Gord Co 
Chris Richards 
“Melody Land” 
NEW BEDFORD, 
MASS, 
Olympia 
tose & Ellis 
Minnie Harrison 
Quixie 4 
Toney & Norman 
Asaki Japs 
2d half 
Elaine & Titania 
Le Poilu 
Alice Nelson Co 
L & J Archer 
Master Singers 
NEW ORLEANS 
Palace 
(Mobile Split) 
ist half 
Blanche Sloan Co 
Laure] Lee 
Homer Lind Co 
Walter Weems 
Herbert Lloyd Co 


NEWPORT, R. L 
Opera House 

Gliding O’Meers 

Le Poliu 

Hoey & Lee 

Mr & Mrs M Hart 

3 Eddies 


PE'TERSBURG, VA, 


Century 
(Roanoke Split) 
lst half 
5 Idianas 
El Cota 
Howard & White 
Lydia Barry 


“Playmates” 
PITTSBURGH 
Davis 
Bern Bigelow & K 
Hallen & Fuller 
Parsens & Irwin 
Chas Grapewin Co 
Bob Albright Co 
Frank Dobson Co 
4 Roeders 
(One to fill) 
Sheridan Sq 
(Johnstown Split) 
lst half 
The Spinners 
F & G De Mont 
9 Rosebuds 
Frank Westphal 
Theissens Dogs 
Harris 
Zita 
Crazy Quilts 
Wood & Lawson 
isinkaid Kiities 
Wilbur Held 
PHILADELPHIA 
B. F. Keith’s 
Cummings & White 
Howard & Ross 
The Le Grohs 
Nan Halperin 
Geo McFarlane 





PER 
WEEK 


$14 


Light, Airy, with 





ROOM AND BATH 
FOR TWO 

5 Minutes from All Theatres 
Overlooking Central Park 


$16 Ween SUITES Persons 
Consisting of Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
REISENWEBER’S HOTEL 
58th Street and Columbus Circle 
New York City 


All Improvements 











2d half 
Nakea Japs 
Dolly Kay Co 
Steve & Lovejoy 
Colvin & Wood 
Aus Woodchoppers 


NORFOLK, VA, 
Academy 
(Richmond Spit) 
lst half 
Horton & LeTriska 
Weber & Elliott 
Tracy & McBride 


NORWICH, CONN. 

Davis 
Helen Miller 
Fraser Bunce & H 
The Belldays 

2d half 
Frank McGowan 
Dunbar & Turner 
Rose & Ellis 


OTTAWA 
Dominion 
Willie Hale & Bros 
Clinton & Rooney 
Wilfred Clark Co 

Bobbe & Nelson 
DeWitt Burns & T 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
Playhouse 
2d half (6-8) 

Jardell Bros 
Wright & A 
Jos Remington 
Peete & Stevens 
Romas Troupe 
PATERSON, N. J. 
Majestic 
Taylor Bros & R 
Lee Stoddard 
Madame Ellis 
Fat Thompson Co 
(One to fill) 
d half 
Yosi 


Gray & Vernon 
Madame Ellis 
Chapelle & Steinett 
White’s Circus 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Scenic 
Antler Trio 
Hallen & Hunter 
Alfred Latell 
2d half 
Tiny Kline 
The: Belldays 
Paramo 
“Current of Fun” 


Mile Dazie 
4 Mortons 
Olympia Desvall 
Wm. Penn 
2d half (6-8) 
Chappelle & S 
Espe & Dutton 
McDevitt Kelly & L 
Gillen & Mulcahy 
“Colour Gems” 
Allegheny 
4 Nelsons 
Among Those Pres 
Martin & Webb 
Seabury & Shaw 
(One to fill) 
Grand 
Mangean Troupe 
Frank Mallane 
Rawson & Claire 
A & F Steadnmn 
Naval Jazz Band 


PORTLAND, ME. 
B. F. Keith’s 
Bowman & Brooks 
Johnson & Crain 

Chinko Co 

C & M Cleveland 
Leroy Lytton Co 
Wms & Wolfus 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 
B F Keith’s 
Wilfred Du Bois 
Ruth Budd 
McIntosh & Maids 
Frances Kennedy 
Heien Ware 
H & A Seymour 
“Sweeties” 


QUINCY, MASS, 
Kinkaid 
“Recollections” 
Robt DeMont Duo 
2d half 
Frank McCabe 
Keegan & O’Rourke 
Tne Renzettas 


READING, PA, 
Majestic 
Rialto & LaMont 
Marcino & Fitzb’ns 
Pat Barrett 
“Bon Voyage” 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Retter Bros 
Hugh Herbert Co 
Coupeo & Ricardo 
(Two to fill) 





DR. S. M. 


FRANK 


SURGEON DENTIST 
CATERING TO THE PROFESSION 


685 EIGHTH AVENUE 


NE 
(THREE DOORS ABOVE 43D ST.) 


W YORK 






































ne ; — 
; ’ Poli Cireuit Rockwell & Fox PORTLAND, ORE. Lincoln MOLINE, ILL 
New Ideas’ Different Ideas Original Ideas ; Lied cere ge ms Orpheum : Janet Moore Palace 
: = fa arest & Collette (Sunday opening?) Neltlle Fillmore. Co Rouble Simms 
WILL j. HARRIS BRIDGEPORT, Emma Stephens KANSAS CITY, MO. Jos Howard's Rev Hazel Holly Co H & E Conley 
_ VAUDEVILLE WRITER CONN. Harry Kelly Co Orpheum Kennedy & Rooney (Three to fill) Mabelle Phillips 
Majestic Theatre Bidg., Chicago, Il. Poli’s De Marest & Doll (Sunday opening) Claudius & Scariet 2d half “No Man’s Land” 





RICHMOND, VA. 
Lyric 
(Norfolk Split) 
ist half 

Swan & Swan 
Kranz & La Salle 
Master Gabriel] Co 
Gordon & Rica 


ROANOKE, VA, 
Roanoke 
(Petersburg Split) 
ist half 

3 Maxims 

Jean Boydell 
Musical Revue 
Hamilton & Barnes 
Reddington & Grant 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Temple 

“Ast” 

Juliet 

Lee & Cranston 

Texas Comedy 4 

Hickman Bros 

Doc O'Neil 

B & H Mann 

Raymond Wilbert 


ST. JOHN, N, B. 
Opera House 
2d half (6-9) 
Jimmie Quinn 
Jones & Johnson 
Charlies Willen 
Sheldon & Sheldon 
(has Henry’s Pets 
1st half (11-13) 
White & Ryan 
Winchell & Grien 
Holmes & Hollister 
May Gardner 
(One-to fill) 
SALEM, MASS. 
Federal 
Frank Hartley 
Watts & Hawley 
Helen Stanley Rev 
2d half 
Belgium 8 
Dooley & Dooley 
“Melody Garden” 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


ijou 

(Jacksonville Split) 

Ist half 
Archillers & Venus 
Ford & Goodrich 
M Montgomery Co 
Ed Morton 
Ben Deeley Co 


Harry Thorne Co 
Grindell & Esther 
Petticoat Minstrels 
Shea’s 
PN Terry 
Henry Lewis 
Regay & Sheehan 
Harry Langdon Co 
Miller & Lyle 
Rosamond & Dor 
Beeman & Anderson 
Martin & Bayes 


TRENTON, N. J- 
Taylor's 

2d half (6-8) 
Wheeler Boys 
Harry Meehan 
Galvin Wilson & G 
Mack & Vincent 
Duquesne Co 


TROY, N. Y. 
Proctor’s 
The Adroits 
Flager & Malia 
Eva Fay 
Bob Hall 
Dangerous McGrew 
2d half 
Lorner Girls 
Sam Hearn 
Denton & Hackett 
Andy Lewis Co 
Dietrick & Vincent 
Eva Fay 
UNION HILL, N. J. 
Lincoln 
2d half (6-8) 
V Ogden & Songs 
Lottie Merrit 
Belmont & Moore 
Sultan 
UTICA, N. Y¥. 
Colonial 
Frank Wilson 
Lew Welch Co 
O’Brien & Girls 
Miller & Bradford 
2d half 
King & Brown 
Arthur Whitelaw 
Juilette Dika 
Emmett Weich Min 


WALTHAM, MASS. 
Waldorf 

L & J Archer 

Moran & Weiser 
2d half 

Smith & Garfield 

4 Keltons 










A Face Powder 


N. Y. City 


SCHENECTADY, 


Proctor’s 
Ara Sisters 
M Whtman & Boys 
Claire Vincent Co 
Tetsuwari Japs 
half 
Kerslake’s Pigs 
Miller & Bradford 
Lew Welch Co 
Stan Stanley Co 
Toto 
SYRACUSE, N, Y. 
Crescent 
Cale & Coyne 
Mildred Haywood 
Guerro & Carmen 
Nan Hewins Co 
Carme Romano 
2d half 
Emmett Welch Co 
Francis Scott Co 
Laing & Green 
“Love of Money” 
5 Pandurs 
Temple 
Strand Trio 
Jean Southern 
Stan ragiey Co 
Kerslake’s Pigs 
2d half 
Frank Wilson 
M Whitman & Boys 
Claire Vincent Co 
Ara Sisters 
TOLEDO, O. 
B F Keith’s 
Spanish Goldinis 
Loney Haskell 
Sylvia Clark 
H Timberg Co 
“4 of Us” 
Gruber’s Animals 
(One to fill) 
TORONTO 
Hippodrome 
Bud Loraine 
Norton & Noble 


LUCILLE 


Astor Theatre Building 
Phone Bryant 3022 


A ’Pheone or Post Card Will Bring These 
Geods to Your Door Parcel Post Collect 


and Face Cream 


WASHINGTON, 


B F Keith’s 


Lady Alice’s Pets 
Bernard & Duffy 
Owen McGiveney 
V & E Stanton 
Olga Petrova 
Norton & Lee 
Avon Comeay 4 
Rajah 


WOONSOCKET, 
R. I, 
Bijou 
Tiny Kline 
Paramo 
“Current of Fun” 
2d half 
Tarelly 
Hallen & Hunter 
A & D Lamb 


YORK, PA. 

Opera House 
Retter Bros 
Georgia Emmett 
Cooper & Ricardo 
Bostock’s School 
(One to fill) 

2d half 

Ed Hastings 
Marconi & Fitzg’ns 
Stoddard & Hines 
Brown & Jackson 
“Bon Voyage” 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
Hippodrome 

4 Ankers 

Melnotte & Laedam 

Mowers Walters C 

“Honeymoon” 

Elkins Fay & B 

“Maid of France” 

The Duttons 

“One to fill) 





BALDNESS CURED 
Scientific treatment for baldness, itching scalp, dandruff 
and falling hair—for ladies and gentlemen. Examination 
free. Also hairdressing and shampooing. M. SHIELDS, 


182 W. 48th St., opp. 48th St. 


Tel. Bryant 2552. 





G & N Haster 
Wallace & H’wood 
Dorothy Haynes Co 
Dobbs & Welch 
Reynolds & D Co 
2d half 
Yost 
Mary Haynes Co 
Francis Renault 
“Fixing Furnace” 
Plaza 
Monte & Parte 
Gilbert & Kenney 
“Broadway ToDay” 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Cunningham & M 
R & L Mohawk 
Harlinqui 3 
Oklahoma 4 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Poli’s 
Yosi 


Gordon & Le Mar 
Mary Haynes Co 
Macart & Bradford 
Pietro 
H Imbirth 
2d half 
Cornella & Adel 
Wallace & H 
Eddie Herne Co 
Lillian Herlian 
Reynolds-D Co 
NEW HAVEN, 
CONN, 
Bijou 
Mystic Wonder 
Tom Dempsey 
“Fixing Furnace” 
Harlequin 3 
Novello Bros 
2d half 
Monte & Uarte 
D Haynes Co 
Gilbert & Kinney 
“Broadway Today” 
Palace 
Monroe Bros 
Lillian Herline 
Simpson & Dean 
Cook & Savo 
Winston's Lions 
2d half 
Dobbs & Welch 
Pietro 
Winston’s Lions 
(One to fill) 
SCRANTON, PA. 
Poli’s 
(Wilkes-Barre 
split) 
lst half 
The Pierettos 


SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 
Palace 

Henry Ferrier 
Nickles & Woods 
Lillian & Equiila 
Harvey Henry & G 
2d half 
G & N Foster 
D De Shelle Co 
Harmony Girls 
Review Comique 
Mills & Lockwood 
Novello Bros 

WATERBURY, 
CONN, 
Poli’s 

Cornella & Adel 
Francis Renault 
Oklahoma 4 
Weston & Eline 
3 Walters 
2d half 
Monroe Bros 
Nickels & Woods 
Cook & Savage 
WILKES-BARRE, 
PA. 
(Scranton Split) 
Ist half 
Yankee & Dixie 
Bennington & Scott 
“Billet 13” 
Biiiy Shoen 
Gelii Troupe 
WORCESTER, 
MASS, 
Poli’s 
Stagpole & Spier 
Harmony Girls 
Eddie Herne Co 
Mills & Lockwood 
Revue Comique 
2d half 
Henry Ferrier 
Marty McHale 
Macart & Bradford 
Weston & Eline 
Lillian & Camillo 
Plaza 
Cunningham & M 
R & L Mohawk 
D De Shelle Co 
Dooley & Dooley 
Imperial Quintet 
2d half 
Mystic Wonder 
Tom Dempsey 
Gordon & LaMar 
(One to fill) 


CHICAGO B. F. KEITH 


- VAUDEVILLE EXCHANGE 
Chicago 
BATTLE CREEK, JACKSON, MICH. 
MICH. Orpheum 
Bijou Aerial Rooneys 


Joe Barton 
Althoff Sisters 
Byron & Langdon 


B & E Frawley 
Qld Soldier Fiddlers 
2d half 
Mizpah Selbini Co 
Mack & Maybelle 


Maude Earl Co 
Arthur Deagon 


Van & Belle 

BAY CITY, MICH. 
Bijou 
1st half 


Mowatt & Mullen 
Cooley & Jaxon 
“Man Off Wagon” 
Herbert's Dogs 


FLINT, MICH. 
Palace 
Guy Ballwin 3 
Tyler & St Clair 
Edw Esmonde Co 
Wood Young & P 
Resista 
2d half 
(Same as Lansing 
lst half) 


Tracey Palmer & T 
Leila Shaw Co 
Fred Elliott 

Revue De Luxe 


2d half 
(Same as Battle 
Creek ist half) 


LANSING, MICH. 
Bijou 
Willie Bros 
A Nicholson Duo 
Mile Marguerite 
Walmsléy & Myers 
“Girl from Starl'd” 
2d half 
(Same as Jackson 
lst half) 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
Jeffras - Strand 

Mons Herbert 
Haddon & Norman 
“Holiday in Dixie” 
Regan & Renard 
LaMont Trio 

2d half 
(Same as Flint ist 

half) 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


CALGARY 
Orpheum 
V Suratt Co 
Wanzer & Palmer 
Everet’s Circus 
Primrose 4 
Walter & Walters 
“Street Urchin” 
3 Bennett Sisters 
CHICAGO 
‘ Majestic 
Lillian Russell 
Harry Watson Co 
Ai Herivian 
Polly Moran 
De Leon & Davis 
Page Hock & M 
Brent Hayes 
Bert Wheeler Co 
Palace 
Blossom Seeley Co 
“On High Seas” 
Carl Jorn 
Klein Bros 
Merian’s Dogs 
Miller & Mullen 
Petty Reat & Bros 


DENVER 
Orpheum 
(Tuesday opening) 

“Sea Wolf” 
so urtney. Sisters 
H & G Ellsworth 
Frank Browne 
“4 Buttercups” 
Grace Nelson 
Chyo & Chyo 
DES MOINFS 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Sam Mann Co 
Helen Trix & sis 
Mosconi Bros 
Laughlin & West 
Paul LaVarr Co 
“Petticoats” 
Venetta Gould 
DULUTH 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Nolan & Nolan 
Lewis & White 
Flanagan & Edw 
Theo Kosloff Co 


Lambert & Ball 
H Rempel Co 
The Myracle 
Harry Van Fossen 
Crawford & Brod 
A & G Falls 
DeWolf Girls 
Trixie Friganza 
LINCOLN, NEB, 
Orpheum 
(12-15) 
“Futuristic Revue” 
Paul Decker Co 
Bert Fitzgibbon 
Fox & Ingraham 
Wallace Galvin 
H & G Ellsworth 
J & K Demaco 
Jean Ormonde 
LOS ANGELES 
Orpheum 
Stella Mayhew 
Leo Beers 
Ll & B Smith 
Gus HBdwards’ Rev 
Eddie Borden 
LeMaire & Crouch 
Ferry 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Orpheum 
L Cavanaugh Co 
Julius Tannen 
Dooley & Sales 
Leightner Sis & A 
Jackson & Cassidy 
Bessie Ciifiurd 
Sensational Geralids 
MILWAUKEE 
Majestic 
Blanche King 
Gyegi & Vardie 
Bowman & Shea 
Jerome Crittendon 
Jos Bernard Co 
Walter Brower 
Herman & Shirley 
Emerson & Baldwin 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Mason Keeler Co 
Charles Wilson 
Jeane Barrios 
Elly & Co 
“Reno” 
Kirksmith Sisters 
Barri & Jonani 
NEW ORLEANS 
Orpheum 
Where Things Hap 
Doree’s Celebrities 
Herbert Clifton Co 
Mike Bernard 


Walter Fenner Co 
Jos Jefferson Tr 
C & A Dunbar 
Tosi & Yoshi 


SACRAMENTO 
Orpheum 
(9-10) 
(Same bill plays 
Stockton 11-12 
Fresno 14-15) 

“Forest Fire” 

J & M Harkins 
Elsa Ruegger Co 
Ramsdells & Deyo 
Hector 

Santos & Hayes 
Jennings & Mack 


ST. LOUIS 
Orpheum 
Gertrude Hoffman 
Clark & Bergman 

Wellington Cross 
Jas J Morton 
Bennett & Richards 
Basil & Allen 
Lasova & Gilmore 
Potter & Hartwell 
ST PAUL 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
Eddie Foy Family 
Coakley & Dunlevy 
Martha Hamilton 
Adams & Griffith 
The Briants 
Jenaro & Geld 
Hobson & Beatty 
SALT LAKE 
Orpheum 
(12-15) 
Grace LaRue 
Barr Twins 
Swor & Avey 
Ames & Winthrop 
Sarah Padden Co 
Osaki & Taki 
Stanley & Burns 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
“White Coupons 
Bert Baker Co 
Burns & Frabito 
4 Harmony Kings 
Harry Jolson 
Robinson’s Elphnts 
Rae Samuels 
Barry Girls 
SEATTLE 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) | 
‘Hrt of Anna Wood 
Westony & Lorrain 





CLAY CROUCH 


Orpheum Circuit 


(Le Maire and Crouch) 





Helen Gleason Co 
Friscoe 
Florenzo Duo 


OAKLAND 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 

“Only Girl’ 
Margaret Farrell 
“Dream Fantasies” 
Lee Kohlmar Co 
Wm Smythe 
Sansone & Delilah 
Brierre & King 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Orpheum 
(Sunday opening) 
“For Pity’s Sake” 
Kiralfy Kids 
Gene Greene 
Maye & Hanbly 
Littlejohns 


Hampton Blake 
Ball & West 
Cameron Devitt 
Vallecita Leopards 
Three Mizunas 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Orpheum 
John E Hymer Co 
McKay & Ardine 
D'ilawne & Rubini 
“Shrapnel Dodgers” 

Seott Gibson 
Brenck’s Models 
Turner & Grace 
WINNIPEG 
Orpheum 
“Four Husbands” 
H B Toomer Co 
P & J Levolo 
Sid Townes 
Geo Yeoman 


“Somewhere in Fr” Rodriquez Bros 


Briscoe & Raju 


Sue Smith 


WESTERN VAUDEVILLE 


MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Majestic Theatre Building, Chicago 


ALTON, ILL 
Washington 
“Rainbow Review” 
2d half 
Menning Sistere 
Georgallis Trio 


BELLVILLE, ILL 
Washington 
George & Tony 
Harris & Nolan 
Georgalis Trio 
half 
Ella LaVail 
LeRoy & Dresdner 
Richard Wallay 
CEDAR RAPIDS, 


IOWA 

Majestic 
Patrick & Otto 
Salen fLingerr 


Bessie Remple Co 
Diaz Monks 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Harry Tsuda 
Community Singing 
Housch & LaValle 
Wilson & Wilson 
“No Man’s Land” 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL 
Orpheum 
Toto 
Hooper & Burkhard 


Gautier’s Toy Shop 

Harry Rose 

1919 Win Gar Rev 
2d half 

Dreon Girls 

Wells & Crest 

G Swayne Gordon 

Roy Gordon 

Cheyenne Days 


CHICAGO 
American 
Connoe Craven 
Keane & Walsh 
Will J Ward Co 
(Three to fill) 
2d half 
3 Melody Girls 
Donn Mullally Co 
Stien & Arnold 
CPirete te AM) 


Kedzrie 
Harrington & Mills 
The Shattucks 
Cal Dean Co 
Hansen & Village 4 
Wilson Aubrey 3 

2d half 
Sigsbee’s Dogs 
Panama Trio 
“Putting on Airs” 
Amoros Sisters 
(One to fill) 


(Four to fill) 


DAVENPORT, ITA 
Columbia 
Marvelous DeOnzos 

Davis & Rich 

Housh & LaVelle 

B & J Creighton 

“Rising Generation” 
2a half 

Jess & Dell 

Hickey Bros 

Raymond Bond Co 

Margaret Young 

Boganny Troupe 


DECATUR, ILL 
Empress 
Dreon Girls 
Wells & Crest 
“Pinched” 
Yorke & Harris 
Cheyenne Days 
2a half 
Steve Juhasz 
“Pretty Soft’ 
Claire Hanson 4 
Jack Alfred Trio 
(One to fill) 


DES MOINES, IA 


6 Colonial Maids 
Chas Semon 
“Making Movies” 
2d half 
Rouble Simms 
Hickey & Hart 
*“The Fixer’ 
Patrick & Otto 
“Making Movies” 


DUBUQUE, IA 
Majestic 

Jess & Dell 
Community Singing 
Gilroy Haynes & M 
Hickey Bros 
Wilson & Wilson ~* 
Boganny Troupe 


DULUTH 
Grand 
Gardners Maniacs 
Logan Dunn & H 

Revue Boquet 
Sax Wood & Lawson 
Otto Bros 

2d half 
Kimiwa Bros 
Sims & Warfield 
Browns Saxaphon 6 
Fatima Co 
(One to fill) 


E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Erbers 
Plunket & Roamine 

“Pretty Soft’ 
Cameron & Gaylord 
Pope & Uno 

2d half 
A Ling Foo 
Bill Doss 
“Rainbow Review” 


EVANSVILLE, IND 
Grand 
(Terre Haute split) 
lst half 
Chain & Nelson 
Silver & Duvall 
Tennessee Ten 
Elsie Schuyler 
Black & White 


GREEN BAY, WIS 
Orpheum 
2d haif 
Hip Raymond 
Kaufman & Lillian 
Roberts Pearl & 8 
LaFrance Bros 


MADISON, WIS 
Orpheum 
Herberta Beeson 
Mann & Mallory 
Revue DeVogue 
Al Wohlman 
LaFrance Bros 
2d half 
Doherty & Scalia 
Gilroy Haynes & M 
B & J Creighton 
Will J Ward Co 
(One to fill) 


MILWAUKEE 
Palace 
DuBois & Garner 
Roberts Pearl & § 
Fisher & Gilmore 

Thalerou’s Circus 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 
Herberta Reeson 
Mann & Mallory 
Keane & Walsh 
“Sweethearts of M” 
Al Wohlman 
Bullet Proof Lady 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Grand 
Baliy foo 8 
Mason & Austin 
(Two to fill) 
Palace 
Kimiwa Trio 
Tom & FP Almond 
*“On Manila Bay” 
Ray L Royce 
5 Musical McLarens 
2d half 
Wells & Sells 
Shriner & Herman 
(Three to fill) 


(One to fill) 

2d half 
“Polley” 
Sheldon & Dalley 
Howard Mart ile 
Harrington & Millis 
“Rising Generation” 


ROCKFORD, ILL 

Palace 
Hip Raymond 
Kaufman & Lillian 
Margaret Youn 
“Girl on Magasine” 
(One to’ fill) 

2d half 
Wilson Aubrey 8 
Ross & LeDue 
Revue DeVogue 
Yorke & Marks - 
Ambler Bros 


8ST. LOUIS 
Grand 
Morale’s Toy Shop 
Maidie DeLong. 
Billle Goelet 
Artois Bros 
Hudson Sisters 
Christie & Bennett 
Maggie LeClaire Co 
Guest & Newlya 
Chas Ahearn Co 
Kings 

Ambler Bros 
Rawkls & V Kufmn 
Roy Gordon 
Richard Wally Co 

2d half 
George & Tony 
Harris & Nolan 
Mattie Choate Co 
Cameron & Gaylord 


ST PAUL 

Palace 
The Morenos 
Simms & Warfield 
“Corn Cob Cut Ups” 
Shriner & Herman 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Hamilton Bros 
Tom & P Almont 
*“On Manila Bay” 
Ray L Royce 
5 Musical McLarens 


SASKATOON, CAN 
Emptre 
Ovondo Duo 
Bernard & Harris 
F & L Vernon 
Prince Kar Mi 


SIOUX CITY, LA 

Orpheum 
Schepps’ Circus 
Tabor & Green 
Milloy Keaugh Co 
Knight & Sawtelle 
Jos L Browning 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Gladiators 
Coliins & Wilmot 
Colonial Misses 
Chas Semon 
Silver Fountain 
(One to fill) 


80. = IND, 
rpheum 
Cliff Dean Players 
Daniels & Walters 
4 Kings 
(Two to fill) 
24 half 
Wurnelle 
Howard & Fields 
Ts18” win Sees 
n ar Rev 
(One to fill) 


SPRINGFISLD, ILL 
Majestic 
Time & Tile 
Jack George Duo 
Steve Juhasz 
“Flirtation” 
Keno, Keys & Mont 
La Graciosa 
2d half 
Toto 


Hooper & Burkhard 
“Pinched” 

Harry Rose 

(Two to fill) 


SUPERIOR 

Palace 
Wells & Sells 
Gilmore & LaMoyne 
Browns Saxaphon 6 
Fatima Co 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
LaMont & Wright 
Gardners Maniacs 
Revue Boquet 
Logan Donn & H 
Otto Bros 


TERRE HAUTE, 
IND 


Hippodrome 
(Evanavitte apiit) 
lst half 
Paul Levan & Dobs 
Merritt & Brideswl 

“Lots of It” 

Frosini 

Columbia & Victor 
WINNIPEG 

Strand 

2 LAllies 

Mansfield & Riddle 

Douglas Flint ‘lo 

Smith’s Animals 
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26 
MARCUS LOEW 
AGENCY 

Agency Putnam Building, New York. 
NEW YORK CITY 2d half 

American Gagnell & Mack 
Wellington « 8 Frankie James 
*Pond & Swift Bernardi 
Sherlock Sis & F Gallierini & Son 
*Bevan & Flint 8’ Kundiles 
Martin & Clare Palace 
*Maletto Bonconi Weber & Elliott 
*John T Duyle Co *Armstrong & 8S 
Donovan & Lee Werner-Amoros 3 
(One to fill) (One to fill) 

2d half 2d half 
*Santry & Norton Danny Simmons 


Dura & Feeley 
Elsie White 
Werner-Amaros 3 
*Grace Leonard Co 
*Arthur Pickens Co 
Tilyou & Ward 
(Two to fill) 
Victoria 
Dolly & Calame 
Frankie James 
Clayton & Lennie 
Singer's Midgets 
2d half 
Payton Howard &L 
*Moletta Baneoni 
Frank Terry 
Singer’s Midgets 
Lincoln Square 
Marshall & Welton 
Keating & Walton 
Douglas Family 
Gallerini & Son 
H & A Schanton 
2d half 
Bell & Eva 
O’Neill Sisters 
Ross Wyse Co 
Wm Dick 
Donovan & Lee 
Greeley Square. 
Manning & Hall 
Daisy Leon 
McMahon & Chap 
Frank Morrell Co 
Gordon & Day 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Wastika & Un’study 
Scanlon & Denno 
Frank Farron 
Les Morchants 
Clayton & Lennie 
Martin & Clare 


Delancey St 
3 Herbert Sisters 
Donohue & Fletch 
Elsie White 
“Submarine F7” 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 

*Quinn & DeRex 
*Cleveland & Dore 
Daisy Leon 
Keating & Walton 
“Submarine F7” 
Sol Berns 


National 
Wastika & Un'study 
*Grace Leonard Co 
J K Emmett Co 
Wm Dick 
Tilyou & Ward 

2d half 
Dolly & Calame 
Watkins & Willi’ms 
Payton & Hickey 
What Wom Can Do 

Orpheum 
*Quinn & DeRex 
Hudson & Jones 
Gray & Graham 
Frank Farron 
*3 Kundles 
(One to fill 

2d hal 
Marshall & Welton 
McCormack & Irv 
McMahon & Chap 
Violinsky 
Gypsy Troubadours 

Boulevard 
Scanlon & Denno 
*Cleveland & Dore 
“Highest Bidder” 
Sol Berns 
Brosius & Brown 

2d half 
Wellington & Syl 
Viola Duval 
“New Yorker” 
*Rich & Lenore 

Avenue B 
Concertos 
Harris & Manion 
General Pisano Co 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
The Yaltos 
*Armstrong & S 
Saxton Kolar Co 
Nevins & Erwood 
3 Valdanos 


BROOKLYN 
Metropolitan 


Payton Howard &L 


*Rich & Lenore 
Bernardi 
Jesephine Davis 
What Wom Can Do 
2d half 
Brosius & Brown 
Sherlock Sis & F 
Rudinoff 
*Bevan & Flint 
Golden Troupe 
De Kalb 
Winton Bros 
Viola Duval 
C & S McDonald 
Frank Terry 


Cardo & Noll 
Harris @& Manion 
Weiss Troupe 
(One to fill) 
Fuiton 

O'Neill Sisters 
*Ross Wyse Co 
*Arthur Pickens Co 
Violinsky 

2d half 
8 Herbert Sisters 
Josephine Davis 
J K Emmett Co 
Frank Morrell Co 
Gordon & Day 

Warwick 
Melva Sisters 
Grundy & Young 
Danny Simmons 
McCormack & Irv 

2d half 
Concertos 
Hudson & Jqgnes 
(Three to fill) 


ATLANTA 
Grand 
Picardo Bros 
Thornton & Thort’n 
*Which Shall I M 
Jessie Reed 
*Dixon & Pauli 
half 
Walsh & Edwards 
Carlisle & Roemer 
*Eddie Ross 
Hill Ackerman Co 


*(One to fill) 


AUGUSTA 

Modjeska 
Walsh & Edwards 
Carlisle & Roemer 
*Eddie Ross 
Hill Ackerman Co 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Alvarez Duo 
Lowry & Kathryn 
*cnrystie & Benn’t 
Jimmy Britt 
J Fiynn’s Mins 


BALTIMORE 

Hippodrome 
Allen & Avitt 
Mahon & Rogers 
Herbert Brooks Co 
Barry & Layton 
Alex Bros rd Evelyn 


BIRMINGHAM 
Bijou 
*Ethel & L Conlee 
Cliff Clark 
V & C Avery 
Harris & Morey 
Sterling Rose 3 
2d half 
Picardo Bros 
Thornton & Thor'tn 
*“Which I Marry” 
Jessie Reed 
Dixon & Pauli 


BOSTON 
Orpheum 
Norvellos 
Annette Dare 
Harmon & Harmon 
Emily Smiley Co 
Barron & Burt 
6 Virginia Steppers 
2d half 


Swain’s Animals 
*Ed Phillips 
Robb & Stewart 
Harry First Co 
Eva Shirley 
“Reel Guys” 


FALL RIVER 

MASS 

Bijou 
Swain’s Animals 
Robb & Stewart 
Harry First Co 
Eva Shirley 
“Reel Guys” 

2d half 

Norvellos 
Harmon & Harmon 
Emily Smiley Co 
Barron & Burt 
6 Virginia Steppers 


HAMILTON, CAN. 
Loew 

Pollard 

Tyler & Crolius 

Mekhof® & Gordon 

Joe Darcey 

“Temptation” 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 
Loew 
Campbell & Mills 
Donovan & Murray 

Cardo & Noll 
(Two to fill) 

2a half 
Concertos 
Hudson & Jones 


Gypsy Troubadours (Three to fill) 


vapeantens 7 caTYy, 

Empress 

Parise 

Arthur Lloyd 

*L, B Raymond Co 

Bartram & Saxton 

Pernikoff & R Co 
2d half 

Fentel & Cecil 

Harry Brooks Co 

Joe Cook 

3 Rianos 

(One to fill) 


MEMPHIS 
Lyceum 
Will Cahill 
Whirlwind Gypsies 
Lane & Harper 
Johnson Baker & J 
2d half 
Cliff Clark 
V & C Avery 
Harris & Morey 
Sterling Rose 3 


MONTREAL 
Loew 
Payne Children 
Makarenka Duo 
Nat Carr 
Frescott 
Kenny & Hollis 


NEW ORLEANS 
Crescent 
(Sunday Opening) 

Rosie Rifles Co 
Bayes & England 
Guy Woodward 
J & T Weir 
Aronty Bros 

2d half 
E & L Conlee 
Will Cahill 
Whirlwind Gypsies 
Lane & Harper 
*Johnson Baker & J 


NEW ROCHELLE, 
Loew 

The Yaltos 

Sam J Harris 

Nevins & Erwood 

2d half 

Melva Sisters 

Irving & Ward 

General Pisano Co 


PROVIDENCE, R, I. 


Kmery 
Evelyn & Dolly 
Arnoid & Tayior 
Ed F Reynard Co 
Alf Grant 
Kluting’s Animals 

2d half 
Pequo & Fallows 
Gren & LaFeil 
Woolf & Stewart 
Hank Brown Co 
Knapp & Cornella 
sT, LOUIS 

Garrick 
*Knights Koosters 
Meryle Prince Co 
Jimmy Lyons 
Equillo Bros 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Arthur Lloyd 
*L. B Raymond Co 
Bartram & Saxton 
Pernikoff & R Co 
sO. BETHLEHEM, 

PA. 

Loew 
Frawley & West 
Southe & Tobin 
8 Black Dots 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Lockhard & Laddie 
Campbell & Mills 
Roy & Arthur 
(One to fill) 
SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 
Broadway 
Pequo & Fellows 
*Ed Phillips 
Green & LaFell 
Wolf & Stewart 
Knapp & Cornella 
2d half 
Evelyn & Dolly 
Arnold & Taylor 
Ed F Reynard Co 
Alf Grant 
Kluting’s Animals 
TORONTO 

Younge 
*Harrah & Facquel 
*Owen & Moore 
Chas C Rice Co 
*Victoria 4 
Ryan & Lee 
Adonis Co 


INTERSTATE CIRCUIT 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


DALLAS, TEX, 

Majestic 

Eddy Duo 

Nora Kelly 

Ezra Mathews Co 

Burt Earle Co 

“Oh Charmed” 

Milt Collins 

Alla Moskova Co 

FT. WORTH, TEX. 
Majestic 

J & M Dunedin 

John Geiger 

Fisher Hawley Co 

Vokes & Don 

Stone Kalisz Co 

Fashion Plate 

3 O’Gorman Girls 

GALVESTON, TEX. 
Majestic 

(9-10) 

(Same bill plays 
Austin 12-13) 
Tojetti & Bennett 

Helen Scholder 

Gallagher & Davis 

“All for Democ” 

Jas C Morton 

3 Joran Girls 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Majestic 
Shirley Sisters 


Fred Kornau 
Brendel & Burt 
“American Ace” 
Lou Holtz 
Flying Henrys 
LITTLE ROCK, 
ARK, 
Majestic 
Fantino Troupe 
Be Ho Jray 
Geo Damereél Co 
Moran & Mack 
Levitation 


2d half 
The Rios 
Jarvis & Harris 
Hamlin & Mack 
Galletti’s Monks 
(One to fill) 


SAN ANTONIO, 
TEX. 


Majestic 
Mr & Mrs G Wilde 
Amoros & Janette 
The Decorators 
Andrew Mack 
Ford & Urma 
Dale & Burch 
Prosper & Morat 


PANTAGES CIRCUIT 


New York and Chicago Offices 


BUTTE 


(Same 
Anaconda 12; 
soula 138) 
“Magazine Girls” 
Lew Wilson 
McConnell & S 
Van & Vernon 
J Dealy & Sis 


CALGARY 
Pantages 
Spanish Dancers 
Barnes & Freeman 
Aleko Panthea Co 
Sandy Donaldson 
Phil LaToska 
DENVER 
Pantages 
“Here Comes Eva” 
Morris & Shaw 
Arthur Barrett 
Happy J Gardner 
Sampson & Douglas 
Hayataki Japs 
EDMONTON, CAN. 
Pantages 
Four Bards 
Trovato 
“Fireside Reverie” 
Walzer & Dyer 
Lillian Watson 
Pedrinis Monks 


GT. FALLS, MONT. 
Pantages 


(11-12) 
(Same _ bill plays 
Helena 13) 

Derkin’s Dogs 


) 
bi plays 
Mis- 


Zara Carmen 3 
Jim Doherty 
Lowe & Baker Sis 
McKay’s Revue 
Wm Sisto 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Pantages 
(Sunday opening) 

“Love Race” 

B & H Gordon 
Jack LaVier 
Jotin T Ray Co 
Helen Moretti 
3 Bullowa Girls 


LOS ANGELES 
Pantages 
Stephens & B 
“Act -Beautiful” 
June Mflls Co 
Eldridge B & E 
Jones & Sylvester 
Cannibal Maids 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Pantages 
(Sunday opening) 

“Miss 1920” 

“Who Is Het 
Trene Arevette 
McLellan & Carson 
3 Weston Girls 


OAKLAND 
Pantages 
(Sunday opening) 

Hill’s Circus 
Celestial Duo 
Porter J White Co 
Belle Oliver 
“Calendar Girls” 
Neal Abel 


OGDEN 

Pantages 

(13-15) 
King & Harvey 
Great Leon 
McShayne & H 
B Williams Co 
Jue Quon Tai 
The Leoras 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Pantages 

O’Diva 

Noodles Fagin Co 

Pereira Sextet 

Hugo Lutgens 

Tybell Sisters 


SALT LAKE 
Pantages 
Joe Whitehead 
Dorothy Lewis 
Navassar Girls 
Chung Hwa 4 
Leon Stanton Co 
Celina’s Circus 


SAN DIEGO 
Pantages 

Henry & Adelaide 
International 9 
Fields & Wells 
F Tinney’s Players 
“American Girls” 
Jack Goldie 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Pantages 
(Sunday opening) 

American Duo 
Royal Dragoons 
Rives & Arnold 
Walter Fisher Co 
Durkin Girls 
Samoya 


SEATTLE 

Pantages 
Pekinese Troune 
Spencer & Wilson 
“Little Burglar” 
Weir & Temple 
Dancing Tyrells 

SPOKANE 

Pantages 
Delton Mareena & D 
“Old Time Darkies” 
“World Wide Rev” 
N Norworth Co 
Provol 

TACOMA 

Pantages 
Le Roy Talma & B 
G VanDyke & Bro 
Will Stanton Co 
Santucci 
Francis & Wilson 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Pantages 
Four Mey akos 
Sen F Murphy 


Regel & Moore 
Maryland Singers 
Murphy & Klein 
Love & Wilbur 
VICTORIA, B. 
Pantages 
“Tallyho Girls” 
Jack Rose : 
Burke & Burke 
Zulin & Dreis 
LaToy’s Dogs 
WINNIPEG 
Pantages 
Mile Bianca Co 
Valentine Vox 
Tuscano Bros 
8 Naesses 
J Gifford 


Cc. 


Hodkins-Pantages Bookings 


DALLAS, TEX. 
Jefferson 
Hill Tivoli & H 
Dorothy Vaughn 
Wm Flemen Co 
Holmes & LaVere 
Anderson’s Rev 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
Prince 
Kremka Bros 
Wheeler & Potter 
Regal & Mack 
Sherman Van & H 
Barnold’s Dogs 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA 
Broadway 


(9-10) 
Kinzo 
Nan Grav 
Mr & Mrs N Phillips 
Manning Feeney&K 
“The New Model” 


OKLA CITY, OKLA 
Liberty 


Bullowa Girls 
Taylor & Correll 
Tom Edwards Co 
John T Ray Co 
Jack LaVier 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX 
Royal 

3 De Garros 

Clinton & McN 

Ray Whitiker Co 

Raines & Goodrich 

Denishawn D’nc’rs 


WACO, TEX. 
Orpheum 
Zeno Jordon & D 
Follis Sis & Le Roy 
O Handsworth Co 
Britt Wood 
Camp Dick Orch 


B. S. MOSS CIRCUIT 


729 Seventh Ave., New Yerk City 


NEW YORK CITY 
Hamilton 
Belle & Eva 
Mildred Andre Co 
(Four to fill) 
2d half 
Peggy Brooks 
B Creighton Co 
(Four to fill) 
Jefferson 
Vaughn & Dreams 
Rhoda & Crampton 
Haley & Noble 
Brosius & Brown 
(Three to fill) 
2d half 
Louis London 
Allen & Hayes 
Girl & Cop 
Lafrance & Kenn’y 
John T Doyle Co 
(Three to fill) 
Prospect 
Izetta 
Cramer Barton & S 
“The Thief” 
Girl & Cop 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Dale & Boyle 
Curley & Hall 
Yucatan 
(One to fill) 
Regent 
Peggy Brooks 
Allen & Hayes 
Les Morchants 
Lafrance & Kenn’y 
Morana Bros 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Johnson Snow Co 
Larry Comer 
Roy & Arthur 
(Three to fill) 
BROOKLYN 
Flatbush 
Dale & Boyle 
Johnson Snow Co 
Alexander & Fields 
Larry Comer 
(Two to fill) 
d half 
Rhoda & Crampton 
Haley & Noble. 
Morana Bros 
(Three to fill) 
BALTIMORE, 
Garden 
Four Earles 
“Nowadays” 
Carmen Minstrels 
Winifred Gilran Co 
(One to fill) 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
Garrick 
Shannon & Troise 
Chisholm & Breen 


MD. 


“Devoy & 


Friend & Downing 
“Oh You Stork” 


PHILADELPHIA 
Alhambra 
Larimer Hudson Tr 

Lexey & Rome 
Good Picking 
2d half 
Warden Bros 
Pisano & Bingham 
Harry Mason Co 
Cross Keys 


’ Warden Bros 


Homer & Dubard 
Robt H Hodge Co 
Duquesne Comedy 4 
B & B Wheeler 
Ji Jutsi Japs 

2d half 
Princess Whitedeer 
Weber Beck & F 
Connors & Connors 
Doris Hardy Co 
Ben Hilbert 
Fashions a La Carte 

Globe 
Fuiji Japs 
Nelson Waring 
Grew Pates Co 
Novelty Minstrels 
Dancing Serenaders 
Dayton 
Leona Simonson 
Archer & Belford 
Burns & Kissen 
Rube Marquard Co 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 
Hippodrome 
Walton & Francis 

Doris Hardy Co 
Ben Hilbert 
Venetian Gypsies 
d half 
Howards Bears 
Shannon & Troise 
Chisholm & Breen 
Friend & . owning 
“Oh You © ‘rk” 
SO. BETh «<HEM, 
Pala 
Brennan & wavis 
Steve Davis 
Honor Thy Children 
2d half 
Lexey & Rome 
Izetta 
Betts Seals 
TRENTON, N. J. 
State St 
Connors & Connors 
Little Lord Roberts 
Pisano & Bingham 
Princes Whitedeer 
half 
Brennan & Davis 
Steve Freda 
(Two to fill) 


ACKERMAN & HARRIS CIRCUIT 


San Francisco 


BAKERSFIELD 
Hippodrome 
(9-11) 
Williams & Howard 

Blanche Boyd 


Dave & Lillian 
Ching Lee Hee Tr 
(14-15) 

Ethelma Sis 
Betty Stokes 
Nettie De Coursey 3 
FRESNO 
Hippodrome 
Ethelma Sis 
Betty Stokes 
Dave .& Lillian 
Bob Milliken 
“Mystic Garden” 
3 Kirkillo’s 
2d half 
Krayona Co 
Vernon & Co 
Musical Bentley 
Frick & Adair 
Jaketa Bros 
Lew Wells 
LOS ANGELES 
Hippodrome 
Orbasanny’s Cockatoos 
Moore & Elliot 
Wm & Rose Cody 
3 Dussenberrys 
“Mad” Miller 
2d half 
Alvarada Hyland 3 
Boomer & Saunders 
Bob Milliken 
“Mystic Garden” 
Rea Nye, 

The Nagyfys 
SACRAMENTO 
Hippodrome 

penyes 

Rose & Thorn 
Bird & Kenna 
Florence Bell Co 
Taylor & Howard 
Taylor Triplets 

2d half 

Van Dalle Sis 
Gertrude Beck 
M Downey Co 
Van & York 


Flying La Mars 


SAN DIEGO 

Hippodrome 
Ruth Sinclair 
Gartelle Bros 
Cummigs & Carroll 
Gert Dudley Co 
Sandow Co 

2d half 

Orbasanny’s Cockatoos 
Nat & Flo Albert 
Moore & Elliott 
3 Dussenberrys 
“Mad” Miller 
Xskimo & Seals 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Casino 
(Sunday opening) 

Pozier & Light 
Sidney Taylor Co 
Fred Loers 
La Dara & Beckman 
(Others to fill) 
Hippodrome 
(Sunday opening 
Collier & De Walde 
Chas McNaughton 
Dan Russell Co 
Jack Sigmonds 
5 Hickory Nuts 
J & G Meara 
(One to fill) 


STOCKTON 

Hippodrome 
Krayona Co 
Herbert & LaCouver 
Vernon & Co 
Barry & Surles 
Slacko’s Revue 

2d half 
(Same as_ Sacra- 
mento ist half) 


PARIS 

Alhambra 
Harry Lamore 
Margo 
Morgan & Burke 
Tramel 
2 Lillus 
Romani 
Mme Salvatos 
Les Marbas 
Sid Jay 
Enzer Duo 
Olga Marselli 
Mile Distrelle 
Samacsdieinacemsanans ~ Ce 


GUS SUN Circuit 


Springfield, O. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Olympic 
Fred & M Waddell 
Denoyer & Danie 
Dawson Lanigan C 
Tom Brown’s Co 
Barney Gilmore Co 
CHARLESTON, 
W. VA, 
Plaza 
Canton Duo 
Adele Oswald 
B & I Telaak 
2d half 
Lillian Ruby 
Hello People 
Liberty Trio 
CHILLICOTHE, 0O. 
Majestic 
A & E Cody 
Lillian Ruby 
Cook & Oatman 
2d half 
The Larneds 
Adele Oswald 
B & I Telaak 
Jack Wyatt Co 
CLEVELAND, 0O, 
Priscilla 
Binn & Burt 
Marker & Schenk 


“Edge of World” 
(Three to fill) 


COLUMBUS, O. 
Broadway 
May Foster Co 
Jack Dempsey 
“Follies of Today” 

‘ “oone y Sisters 
Gruett Kramer G 
LIMA, O. 
Orpheum 
Boyle Woolfolk Co 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 

Sun 

The Larneds 
University 3 
“Hit the Trail’ 
Mayo & Lynn 

2d half 
Canton Duo 
A & E Cody 
Madame Marion 
Grace DeMarr 
WHEELING, W. VA. 

Victoria 
Zola Duo 
Stewart & Olive 
Clayton-Drew Co 
Henry Frey 


The Theatrical Batl. of the Women’s 
Police Reserves helped entertain 40 
wounded soldiers from U. S. Debarka- 


tion Hospital, No. 


1 (Greenhut’s) at 


luncheon at Churchill’s last week. A 
special cabaret’ performance was pre- 
pared by J. A. Maynard, of the restau- 


rant management. 


Among the other 


restaurants where the men have been 
entertained are Latber’s, Park Avenue 


Hotel, 


Batl. is still 


Marlborough. 
in need of automobiles 


The Theatrical 


and its work of taking the wounded 


and crippled 


soldiers to places of 


amusement and sight-seeing has nec- 
essarily been curtailed. Soldiers who 
are suffering from the effects of gas 
poisoning are immeasurably benefited 


by receiving fresh air, 


and it is in 


order to give these men the opportu- 
nity to be in the open that Captain 
Broner is again asking those who’ cai 
spare their machines, with or without 


chauffeurs, 


for two or three hours a 


day, to telephone her at the New York 


Theatre Building. 


Marie Gavonne 


= 


is in the Maxim 


restaurant revue as the solo dancer of 


the show. 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 


(Continued from page 3) 
managers’ attorneys stated they had 
understood from. Mr. Waish he 
wanted a complete record, and they 
said that without the announcements 
of the Rats in evidence, they could 
not show the justification for their 
own advertisements, alleging the man- 
agerial ‘announcements in the same 
paper had been published in reply to 
those of the Rats.. Following argu- 
ment between counsel, the Examiner 
reserved decision with the matter in 
question allowed to be marked in evi- 
dence and go upon the record. This 
appeared to save considerable time 
the reading of the matter otherwise 
would have taken. 


Wednesday the objections were again 
put forth by both sides and often. 


No one possessed information suffi- 
cient to venture a prediction when 
the hearing would conclude. Some 
ventured four weeks, others five or 
six weeks. It was said by the at- 
torneys for the respondents that two 
weeks would be required by them to 
present their defense, if they decided 
to present one. Mr. Walsh said Tues- 
day if the hearings continued beyond 
this week, he would be obliged to leave 
New York Saturday, when one of the 
associate counsel for the Commission 
will take up the questioning. 

Following application for interven- 
tion, temporarily denied by the Exam- 
iner, but made on behalf of several, 


including the White Rats, Harry 
Mountford became active in a way 
to the Commission’s counsel, secur- 


ing exhibits and apparently often 
suggesting questions to be put to the 
witness. At one time Mr. Kelly of 
counsel for the V. M. P. A. noted this. 


The verbatim report of the daily 
proceedings for Monday and Tuesday 
are at the énd of this article. 


Wednesday, the cross-examination 
of Pat Casey consumed most of the 
day. It was interrupted following re- 
cess for the testimony of Mr. Slotkin, 
a vaudeville. manager of Buffalo, and 
a member of the V. M. P. A. 


Mr. Slotkin was questioned by Mr. 
Walsh over his cancellation of the Cora 
Youngblood Corson act in his theatre. 
Mr. Slotkin said he had received a 
message from his booking agent, Gus 
Sun, if he played the Corson turn, he 
would not.be given any other acts, 
Slotkin said he still owed.the V. M. P. 
A. $400 of a $600 “strike” assessment. 


Mr. Walsh asked the baffled man- 
ager why he had not settled in full. 
.“l’m naturally a stingy man,” replied 
Slotkin. 


On cross-examination Mr. Casey 
stated that there are 907 vaudeville 
theatres in this country, 420 of which, 
or 48 per cent., belong to the V. M. P. 
A., the remainder, 52 per cent., not be- 
ing members. Mr. Casey estimated 
that the 907 theatres engage between 
5,000 and 6,000 vaudeville acts weekly, 
comprising about 9,000 players. Mr. 
Casey also estimated there are 20,- 
000 vaudeville players in the U. S., with 
the remainder, weekly, around 11,000 
always idle. 

Mr. Kelley in bringing out a con- 
dition existing in vaudeville, said to 
Mr. Casey: “If a pancake turner in 
Child’s could draw a crowd before his 
window, is it not true that he might 
secure the next day an engagement 
at Keith’s, and isn’t that one of the 
reasons why so many vaudevillians who 
do not keep abreast of the times, are 
displaced?” Mr. Casey answered it 
was, and the examiners adjourned for 
recess, with the mention of Child’s 
thought by those present to be the 
cause, as all laughed. 

Mr. Casey in explaining the “closed 
Shop” as demanded by the Rats,. stated. 
such a condition would discourage all 
new material for vaudeville, since the 
actor’s union could decide upon whom 
to accept in it’s organization; also, it 
would operate against vaudeville see- 
ing stars like Bernhardt or Genee 
for the same reason. 

Mr. Casey gave it as his opinion an 


actor’s union would leave a waiting 
list of unemployed that would have to 
be exhausted before new members 
were admitted. 


The activities of the White Rats at 
the hearing expected the cross examin- 
ation would bring out additional facts 
upon Mr. Casey’s admission of Tues- 
day that the V. M. P. A. had borne 
a part of the expense of the Goldie 
Pemberton action against the Rats. 
This. matter was not touched upon, 
however. 


New faces in the bleachers Wednes- 
day were Tommy Glenroy, Bob Baker 
and Ernest Brinkman. 


Wednesday afternoon Judge Ed- 
ward E. McCall came to the court 
room, taking a seat at the table of the 
counsel for the managers. 

Tuesday, with the hearing com- 
mencing at 10 a. m., was taken up 
with the continuation of the direct 
examination of Pat Casey. That ended 
at 3.30: with no more testimony for 
the day. Mr. Casey was to retake 
the stand Wednesday morning for 
cross examination. 

The smoking privilege of Monday 
was removed Tuesday, the Examiner 
barring all smokes, giving as one rea- 
son there had been too much cigarette 
puffing the day before. : 

The questioning of the day is con- 
tained in the reproduction of the rec- 
ord herewith. 

No untoward incident occurred. At 
one time when Mr. Mountford moved 
to the side of Mr. Walsh, holding a 
bound file of papers, Mr. Kelley, at- 
torney for the managers, said: “Is 
that your Bible, Mr. Mountford?” 
“Evidently you are unfamiliar with 
a bible,” replied Mr. Mountford. After- 
ward Mr. Mountford added, “It’s merely 
a list of the concessions with the Ring- 
ling circuses.” (Mr. Kelley is from 
Baraboo, Wis., originally, and is the 
attorney for the Ringling Brothers.) 

At another time, when one of the 
attorneys for the managers in ob- 
jecting to a question stated he ob- 
jected for all of the respondents, M. 
L. Malevinsky, for Variety, excepted, 
stating he wished it made clear on 
the record that Variety did not join 
with the other respondents in the 
general refence of the attorney, 
that it was individually represented, 
and that he (Mr. Malevinsky) did not 
understand how Varrety had been 
made a party to the action in the first 
place. Mr. Walsh, in replying that 
it was so understood, and that O’Brien, 
Malevinsky & Driscoll had filed a scp- 
arate answer to the complaint. He 
further said the reason why VARIETY 
had been made a party was that it 
seemed apparent from the issues of 
the paper that it was either subservi- 
ent to the vaudeville managers or that 
the vaudeville managers owned or 
controlled Varrery, 

At the opening of the hearing Tues- 
day, Mr. Walsh, upon Mr. Casey tak- 
ing the stand, said: “Mr. Casey, from 
your testimony yesterday, I have con- 
cluded that you are the best informed 
authority in America upon theatricals. 
Will you kindly define for us the vari- 
ous branches known as _ legitimate, 
variety and burlesque?” 

New faces appearing in the bleachers 
Tuesday, reported there under sub- 
poena, were Gene Hughes, Jack Cur- 
tis and Bob Baker, all agents; also 
William Randall, Charles Aldrich, Bar- 
ney Meyers (an agent some 10 years 
ago in New York), and Joe Maxwell. 
Casual spectators were Bert Leslie 
and Vittoria and Georgetta. The rear 
of the court room depopulated toward 
the afternoon though the late morning 
held a good attendance. 

Monday morning at 10.30 when the 
proceedings opened in Federal Court 
Room No. 1 in the Woolworth Build- 
ing.at Broadway and Park place, the 
smail room was fairly well filied. Be- 
fore the examination adjourned for 
recess at 1.45, the room was jammed 
and remained that way until adjourn- 
ment at 4.45. 

Charles S. Moore, the Examiner for 
the Commission, presided, with John 
Walsh, chief counsel for the Federal 
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Trade Commission, acting as inquisitor, 
with associate counsel from his of- 
fice. 


John M. Kelley, of Washington, and 
Maurice Goodman, of New York, ap- 
peared as the attorneys for the V. M. 
P. A., B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange 
(formerly United Booking Offices) and 
some of the individual respondents (de- 
fendants). B. S. Moss was there in per- 
son, also Henry Chesterfield, secretary 
of the National Vaudeville Artists, and 
Pat Casey, who was the first witness 
as the representative of the V. M. P 
A. The name of A. Paul Keith, de- 
ceased, was stricken by mutual con- 
sent of counsel from the list of re- 
spondents. Neither E. F. Albee, Sam 
A. Scribner nor Martin Beck was pres- 
ent. Mr. Beck’s personal counsel, Louis 
M. Sonneberg, was there: as was Leon 
Laski, representing Mr. Scribner, and 
Leo Friedman, counsel for Marcus 
Loew, and M. L. Malevinsky, of 
O’Brien, Malevinsky & Driscoll, repre- 
senting VARIETY. 

The respondents mentioned in the 
bill of complaint are Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ Protective Association, National 
Vaudeville Artists, United Booking Of- 
fices, Vaudeville Collection Agency, A. 
Paul Keith, E. F. Albee, Sam A. Scrib- 
ner, Marcus Loew, Martin Beck, B. S. 
Moss, and Sime Silverman (VARIETY). 


_As Mr. Walsh called Mr. Casey to 
the stand, John J. Fitzgerald, of Provi- 
dence, R. I, stood up in the rear of 
the room, and after announcing him- 
self as the attorney for Edward M. 
Fay, of Providence, asked that his 
client be allowed to intervene and be 
represented in the hearing. Mr. Kelley 
objected on the ground the applica- 
tion had not been made in’ proper 
form, Mr. Kelly reading the section of 
the rules of the Commission which 
called for such an application to be 
made in writing. The Examiner asked 
the chief counsel what he had to say, 
whereupon Mr. Walsh replied he would 
like to hear the full purpose of the ap- 
plicant. The same objection and re- 
ply were forthcoming, following a 
statement made by a man announcing 
himself as Jos. J. Meyers, who read a 
number of names from a list he held 
in his hand, charging that each had a 
just cause for complaint against the 
vaudeville managers who had pre- 
vented them from working at or in 
their profession. Among the names 
Mr. Meyers mentioned were Edward 
Clark, Marco Twins, Cora Youngblood 
Corson, Lillian McNeil, Lee Beggs, Ed- 
ward Keogh and Helen Nelson, with 
some others not as well known. (At 
one time the White Rats was repre- 
sented by an attorney named Jos J. 
Meyers.) 

Following Mr. Meyers was Harry 
Mountford, who, after stating he rep- 
resented the White Rats Actors’ Union 
and the Associated Actresses, asked 
for intervention for both. In rather 
a flamboyant speech Mr. Mountford 
stated why he considered the associa- 
tions he represented should be given a 
share in the hearing. Mr. Kelley rose 
to say he had no objections against the 
application of Mr. Mountford, if the 
associations he named and himself 
were made respondents. Mr. Mount- 
ford acceded to this with profuse 
thanks, whereupon Mr. Walsh squashed 
all further argument through a state- 
ment made by him to the effect that 
the Federal Trade Commission was not 
interested in personal loss or injury, 
but seeking to learn matters of public 
concern and against public policy in 
this proceeding. With their applica- 
tions announced by the Examiner as 
denied, to he submitted in writing for 
the pleasure of the Commission, 
Messrs. Fitzgerald, Meyers and Mount- 
ford took seats at the counsel table for 
the Government’s attorneys. 

Mr. Casey sat-down in the witness 
chair at 11.35, with Mr. Walsh ques- 
tioning. The day was consumed by 
preliminary questions. mostly con 
cerned in the identification of letters 
purporting to have been written by 
Mr. Casey, but which were signed with 
a rubber stamp of his signature, or 
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advertisements of the V. M. P. A,, in 
Variety, signed by Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Casey admitted all of the ex- 
hibits, excepting a letter written by 
his office in 1911 to Edward Clark. 
That was not introduced into evidence. 
The conversation concerning it seem- 


ed to indicate the missive contained 
some sort of a threat or warning 
Mr. Casey said it could have been 
written by one of his office staff, but 
that he had neither written, signed 


nor dictated it. The other exhibit was 
a letter written on the letterhead of 
the V. M. P. A. in April, 1917, advising 


managers-members of that organiza- 
tion to ddvertise in the forthcoming 
VARIETY anniversary number of the N. 


V. A. Mr. Casey said he had not writ- 
ten the letter himself, but believed a 
similar letter had been sent to all mem- 
bers of the managers’ association. 
When the letter was offered in evi- 
dence, Mr. Kelly objected, asking Mr. 


Walsh the purpose of the letter. “In 
support of the allegation in the com- 
plaint,” replied Mr. Walsh, “that 
VARIETY is dominated by the managers’ 
association.” Mr. Kelly. then stated 
he merely objected to the letter as 
immaterial. It was not sustained. Mr. 
Malevinsky offered no objection on be- 


half of Variety, 
Asked by Mr. Walsh to explain the 


system of the Vaudeville Collection 
? - ; - 

Agency through which an artist’s rep- 
resentative secures his fee, Mr. Casey 


said his office sent the Collection 
Agency a bill on the day the act booked 
opened in the theatre and received 
payment about two weeks afterward, 


or a week following the date the 
amount had been deducted from the 
act’s salary for the theatre. Asked by 


Mr. Walsh what fee he paid the Col- 
lection Agency for this service, Mr. 
Casey replied, none. Asked if other 
representatives were required to pay 
a fee for that service, Mr. Casey said 
he did not know. Asked why he had 
not been called upon to pay a charge 
for collection, Mr. Casey answered he 
had a large and expensive office staff, 
The witness explained the booking sys- 
tem of the various booking offices and 
explained how futile it would be for 
an act or agent to attempt to book 
with the several theatre managers di- 
rect, instead of through a_ booking 
office. 

The witness admitted a list of names 
shown him had been sent to all book- 
ing offices represented in the V. M. P, 
A. as White Rats who were still agi- 
tating, and others who had walked out 
of theatres, refused to play in a theatre 


during the White Rats strike, or had & 
antagonized the managers they. after-_ © 
ward sought engagements from. He- 


eer 


also admitted a rubber stamp addition 
to a contract of the Amalgamated 


Agency (B. S. Moss), making a condi- = 
tion the signer (act) of the contract if 


was a member of the N. V. A. and not 


a member of the White Rats may 


have been written at his suggestion; ~ 
also chat he had had eight or nine of a 
the stamps made, sending them to dif- — 


ferent booking offices. 


Mr. Casey testified he had been in ~ 
the show business for 26 years, “one ~ 


year with a circus and the rest in 
vaudeville.” Zesides acting as the 
general representative for the Vaude- 


ville Managers’ Protective Association, 


he controlled the Pat Casey Agency, 
that acted as representative for vaude- 
ville acts. 


“Who was the manager of the V. M. 
P. A. before you were?” asked Mr. > 


Walsh. 


“T don’t know,” replied the witness, 3 
“You don’t know whether it had one © 
because you don’t wish to say any-" 


thing against him or was it run 80 


badly it didn’t have one,” 


for the record. 
“Have you any interest in the Keith 


inquired Mr. — 
Walsh, sotto-voice and probably not= 


i 
‘ 
; 
i 
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Vaudeville: Exchange ?”?.-.askec Mc. 
Walsh at another time. 
“No,” replied Mr. Casey,” but I wish 


I had.” 
“Why do vou wish you had.” 
“Recause I think it is making quite a 
lot of change.” 


- — 
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Among those in the rear at the Mon- 
day hearing were several who had 
been present at previous legal proceed- 
ings in which the United Booking Of- 
fices or the White Rats had been in- 
terested. As spectators were Edward 


Clark, Major Doyle, Val Trainer, Will 
J. Cooke, Harry Bulger, Andy Dobbins 
(Wallace Show), Dixon Peters, James 
Marco (Marco Twins), Johnny Bell 
(Bell and Caron), Edward Keogh 
(Keogh and Nelson), Percy Pollock, 
Jack Cameron (of the Rainbow Divis- 
ion, just returned from France), Lee 
Beggs, Lillian McNeil, George Del- 
more (Delmore and Lee). 


Some were under subpoena,*as were 
Walter J. Plimmer and Harrv Weber, 
booking agents, likewise present. 


When Major Doyle had sat in his 
seat for several minutes without re- 
moving his coat, someone suggested 


that he do so, when the major replied: 
“T can’t afford to take a chance with 
it here.” 

The proceedings were quite informal 
to those anticipating severe court for- 
malities. Many present were relieved 
when one of the counsel for the Com- 
mission produced a cigar and lighted 


it. The attorneys remained seated 
and as the day wore on a large per- 
centage of the’ people present were 


smoking either cigars or cigarettes. 


THE COMPLAINT. 


(Copy of the complaint under which 
the hearing is held.) 


The full complaint of the commission, as 
served, reads as follows, first naming the com- 


missioners (William B. Colver, chairman; 
John Franklin Fort, and Victor Murdock), 
then mentioning those cited, and stating the 


complaint is the alleged violation of Section 5 
of the Act: 

“The Federal Trade Commission having 
reason to believe from a preliminary investiga- 
tion made by it that the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association, a membership corpora- 
tion organized and existing under the laws of 
the State of New York; the National Vaude- 
ville Artists, Inc., a membhership corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of New York; the United Booking Offices, 
@ corporat’on organized and existing under the 
laws of the State of Maine; the Vaudeville 
Collection Agency, a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of New 
York: A. Paul Keith, E. F. Albee, Sam A. 
Scribner, Marcus Loew, Martin Beck, B. S. 
Moss, and Sime Silverman, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as respondents, have been, and are, 
using unfair methods of competition in inter- 
» state commerce in violation of the provisions 
). of Section 5, of the Act of Congress, approved 
September 26, 1914, entitled ‘An Act to Create 
a Federal Trade Commission to Define Its 
Powers and Duties, and for Other Purposes,’ 
and it appearing that a proceeding by it in 
respect thereof would be to the interest of the 
public, issues this complaint, stating its 
charges in that respect on information and be- 
™ ef as follows: 

“That the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association is in effect a trade association, the 
= members of which are owners, lessees, or man- 
= agers of. theatres presenting vaudeville acts 
“in the United States and Canada; officers, di- 
‘rectors and stockholders of corporations own- 
» ing, leasing, or managing such theatres are 
also eligible to membership, and for purposes 
of membership therein amusement places known 
as burlesque theatres and circuses are classi- 
fied as vaudeville theatres. That the theatres 
operated by the members of such association 
are arranged in circuits throughout two or 
>more of the ‘states of the United States and 
in Canada: substantially every state in the 
“Union contains theatres operated by members 
of such association. Performers are employed 
for appearance in the whole or a part of the 
theatres of one or more of the said circuits, 
which requires such performers to travel from 

» state to state in fulfilling their said contracts 
and take with them certain paraphernalia and 
| stage properties, and further requires’ the 
sending from state to state of scenery and ad- 
» vertising matter. That variety actors can 
© not obtain sufficient employment in theatres 
® and circuses other than those operated by mem- 
» bers of said association to enable them to 
make a living: that by virtue of the creation 
of such association and its activities and the 
| activities of its officers and members and its 
affiliated interests, as hereinafter set out, it 
‘has become and is a combination in restraint 
» of commerce, and has a complete monopoly of 
» the vaudeville theatre, burlesque theatre, and 
circus business in the United States. 

“That as part of the scheme for the creation 
of the monopoly described in paragraph one 
thereof, the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association has opposed and hindered and 
practicaly stamped out a former association 
Composed of variety actors known as the White 
Rats Actors’ Union and Associated Actresses 
@ of America, and has created tn its stead an- 
ete otbar associntion.- aise -eempesed - of  vartoty 
-actors known as the National Vaudeville 
}Artists, Inc. That during the year 1917 and 
prior thereto, and continuing until the influ- 
ence of the said White Rats Actors’ Union 
4» was practically killed, performers who secured 
employment in the theatres operated by mem- 
bers of said association were required to 
eertify that they were not members of said 
| White Rats Actors’ Union and that they were 
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members of the National Vaudeville Artists, 
Inc. That membership in said National 
Vaudeville Artists, Inc., became and was and 
still continues to be, except~in isolated cases, 
a condition precedent to the obtainment of em- 
ployment by actors in theatres operated by 
members of said association. 

“That the United. Booking Offices is a the- 
atrical employment agency, the stock in which 
is owned by prominent members of the Vaude- 


ville Managers’ Protective Association. Under 
the law of New York such employment agencies 
are not permitted -to charge performers for 


whom they secure theatrical engagements fees 


in excess of 5 per centum of the salary or 
wages paid, and to circumvent the operation 
of this law respondents have formulated a 


heme by which performers are required to 
pay an additional 5 per centum, or more, on 
such salary or wages to a ‘personal repre- 
ntative’; these ‘personal representatives’ 
are given franchises by the United Booking 
Offices which enable them to represent such 


performers and to collect fees in excess of the 
commission authorized by law. 

“There was also organized by prominent 
members of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protec- 
tive Assocfation a corporation known as the 
Vaudeville Collection Agency, which agency 
collects from the performers or from the em- 
ployers of performers the fees in excess of 
those authorized by law, and charges for such 


ervice in most cases 50 per centum of the 
amount collected,- the exemptions being the 
cases of ‘personal representatives’ in whose 
business certain prominent members of the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association 


interest, 

influence in the Vaudeville 
Protective Association is the circuit 
of theatres known as ‘the ‘Keith Circuit,’ of 
which A. Paul Keith and E. F. Albee own the 
controlling interest, and are president and gen- 
eral manager, respectively, of such circuit; 
said Keith and Albee are also members of the 
Board of Directors of the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association, and by virtue of their 
position and holding they are able to control” 
and dominate the policies and affairs of the 
entire vaudeville industry, and for more than 
one year last past have, with the co-operation 
of other members of the association, done so. 

“That Sam A. Scribner, Marcus Loew, Martin 
Beck, and B. 8S. Moss are active managing 
directors and chief executive officers of various 
divisions of the organizations of the Vaudeville 
Managers’ Protective Association, and are in 
active charge of the activities of said associa- 
tion and the execution of its policies. 

“That Sime Silverman is the owner and pub- 
lisher of a weekly publication known as 
VARIETY which has come to be the recog- 
nized organ of the vaudeville industry, and 
through which the Vaudeville Managers’ Pro- 
tective Association and its affiliated interests 
are enabled to get before the actors propa- 
ganda which it is fostering without giving it 
any general publicity, as the circulation of 
VARIETY is limited to actors, managers, and 
those who are otherwise affiliated with the 
vaudevilel industry. In return for such serv- 
ices by VARIETY the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association and its affiliated in- 
terests require that actors patronize the ad- 
vertising columns of that publication to such 
an extent that in holiday numbers and special 
issues of VARIETY it contains approximately 
two hundred pages of advertising by actors 
and their ‘personal representatives,’ which is 
paid for at the rate of approximately $125 
per page. 

“That with the intent, purpose and effect of 
stifling and suppressing competition in inter- 
state commerce and the monopolization of the 
operation of vaudeville theatres, burlesque the- 
atres and circuses, said respondents for more 
than ane year last past have conspired and 
confederated together for purpose of making 
and publishing, and have made and published, 
blacklists of actors and theatres, and prohibit- 
ing members of the Vaudeville Managers’ Pro- 
tective - Association from employing in _ the- 
atres operated by them any performer whose 
name appears on such blacklist or any per- 
former who played in any theatre on such 
blacklist, and requiring that said members, 
except in isolated cases, employ in theatres 
operated by them only performers who are 
members in good standing of the National 
Vaudeville Artists, Inc. 

“THEREFORE, NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
YOU, The Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association, the National Vaudeville Artists, 
Inc., the United Booking Offices, Vaudeville Col- 
lection Agency, A. Paul Keith, E. F. Albee, 
Sam A. Scribner, Marcus Loew, Martin Beck, 
B. 8S. Moss, and Sime Silverman, that the 
charges of this complaint will be heard by the 
Federal Trade Commission at its offices in the 
Federal Trade Commission Building in the City 
of Washington, D. C., on the 26th day of June, 
A. D., 1918, at 10:30 o’clock in the forenoon 
of the said day, or soon thereafter as the 
same may be reached, at which time and 
place yow shall have the right to appear and 
show cause why an order should not be entered 
by the Federal Trade Commission requiring 
you to cease and desist from the violation of 
law charged in this complaint.” 
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The above entitled matter came on for hear- 


ing, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 o’clock a. m. 
Before Examiner Charles 8S. Moore. 
Appearances: 

John Walsh, Esq., Gaylord R. Hawkins, 

Eeq., and W. C. Reeves, Esq.; on behalf of 


the Federal Trade Commission. 


John M. Kelley, on behalf of all respon- 
dents, except Sime Silverman. 

Maurice Goodman, on behalf of the re- 
spondents, Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association, National Vaudeville Artists, Inc., 
United Booking Offices, Vaudeville Collection 
Agency and E. F. Albee; 

Louis M. Sonnenberg, Esq., of Stubin & 


Sonnenberg, on behalf of the respondent, 
Martin Beck 
Myron Sulzberger, Esq., on behalf of the 


respondent, B. S. Moss. 

Leon Lasky, Esq., on behalf of 
spondent, Sam A. Scribner. 

Elek J. Ludvigh, Esq., on behalf of the re- 
spondent, Marcus Loew, and 


the re- 


M. L. Malevinsky, Esq., on behalf of the 
respondent, Sime Silverman. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Mr. Examiner, in this proceeding, that of 


Commission against the 
Protective Association 
138, we are ready to 


the Federal 
Vaudeville Managers’ 
and others, D8cket No. 
begin the proceedings. 

I wish now to enter 
for the Commission and 
pondent. 

I appear as chief counsel of the Federal 
Trade Commission and Mr. Gaylord R. Haw- 
kins and Mr. W. C. Reeves, special attorneys, 
appear with me in this proceeding as repre- 
senting: the commission. Different counsel 
have appeared at different times for re- 
spondents, or some of them, and I will now 
ask- the respondents to enter such appear- 
ances of attorneys in this proceeding, as are 
here for the representation of the respondents. 

By Mr. Kelley: 

I think Mr. Goodman has already given 
that information to the stenographer. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

The attorneys mentioned are all represented 


Trade 


the appearances both 
for the parties re- 


but the attorneys who will take active part 
are Mr. Kelley, myself and Mr. Malevinsky. 
3y Mr. Walsh: 
Then I understand that three counsel, Mr. 


Kelley, Mr. Goodman and Mr. Malevinsky will 
take part in the examination of witnesses. 

Now, have we all the appearances? 

By Mr. John J. Fitzgerald: 

I represent the Arcadia Amusement Com- 
pany of Providence, Rhode Island, proprietors 
of Fay’s theatres at Providence and Roches- 


ter. I have already presented to the commis- 
sion a petition for intervention in this mat- 
ter, as we believe we are interested in it to 
the extent covered by the Federal trade law, 
which provides for intervention. 

Fay’s Theatre is outside of this combina- 
tion of the National Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association and we think are a 
special object of their activities, and have 


been in a position where they are very much 
interested in these proceedings, particularly 
in regard to their ability to longer continue 
in the business or continue in the business 
under certain difficultfes. Fay’s theatres, as 
I say, have been the special object of the 
workings of this combination, and they have 
been so much so that they have been nick- 
named “poison ivy’ among the profession. 

They have established a theatre in Provi- 
dence which jis in competition with Keith’s 
Theatre there. 

Mr. Kelley: Now, if it may please the Ex- 
aminer, I do not like to interrupt, but is 
this an application to be represented here, or 
an attempt to present an accusation against 
certain of the respondents. I do not under- 
stand why these accusations are being made. 
If counsel desires to be made a party, or to 
have his client made a party to this proceed- 
ing, I think there is a more formal and cor- 
rect manner of reaching this end than by 
making these assertions at this time. 

Mr. Fitzgerald: If I understand the rule 
of the Federal Trade Commission it is this: 
that if you desire to intervene you must show 
reasons for why you.should be allowed to in- 
tervene, and I think it is perfectly proper 
and absolutely correct under the circum- 
stances, under my application to intervene, to 
show the reasons for why we should be per- 
mitted to intervene. 

Examiner Moore: Make it as brief as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Fitzgerald: I propose to do that. I say 
we have been the special object of this com- 
bination and have suffered the same things 
complained of or nearly all the things com- 
plained of in this petition, both at the hands 
of the Vaudeville Managers’ Association, and 
also through publications in VARIETY and 
also in our dealings with performers who are 
booked through certain offices. I therefore 
suggest that we be permitted to intervene for 
the reasons I have advanced. 

By Mr. Joseph J. Meyers: 

If the examiner please, I desire to make an 
application to intervene on behalf of certain 
parties, based upon the following facts: 

By Examiner Moore: What is your name? 

By Mr. Meyers: Mr. Meyers. I represert 
various parties, and as I understand this pro- 
ceeding is brought here for the benefit of the 
public at large, I wish to state that my cli- 
ents represent practically the public. 

The first party I intend to ask application 
to intervene for is James William Fitzpatrick. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick is a well known author. and 
playwrizht. Mr. Fitzpatrick, by reason of the 
actions of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protec- 
tive Association was prohibited from playing 


and boycotted and _ biackiisted. He writes 
plays and sketches,— ‘ 

By Mr. Kelley: 

May it please the Examiner, I am con- 


versant with no practice on the part of at- 
torneys in any court or before any body that 
admits correctly of this form of application to 


interplead. We object to it and to this form 
and to this manner of presenting accusations. 

Referring to paragraph 5’of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, on the subject of in- 
terveotion, this language is used: 

“Any person, partnership, corporation or 
association desiring to intervene in a con- 
tested proceeding, shall make an application 
in writing, setting out the grounds on which 
he or it claims to be interested. 

“The Commision may, by order, permit in- 
tervention by counsel or any person to such 
extent and upon such terms as it shall deem 
just.’”’ 

The remainder of the paragraph merely des- 
ignates the form that the application shall 
follow in respect to the size of paper and the 
style of print. Now, may it. please Your 
Honor, this application is not made in writ- 
ing; this application is not made to the com- 
mission and this application is not made time- 
ly. The other respondents in this case are 
taken by surprise. The manner in which it is 
attempted to be presented is both unethical 
and unprofessional, and we object to it for 
the reasons I have stated and ask the Exam- 
iner to deny the application. 

By Mr. Meyers: . 

If the Examiner please, I have not finished. 
I wish to say, however, that this is the first 
time in my experience of 28 years of practice 
before the courts where I have ever been ac- 
used of unethical conduct. 

By Examiner Moore: 

I am rather in accord with the argument 
of Mr. Kelley that this matter should have 
been presented in writing to the Commission. 
Mr. Walsh, do you care to say anything on 
this matter of intervention? 

By Mr. Walsh: 

I want to find out who wish to appear and 
what these gentlemen want. 

By Examiner Moore: 

It might be well to have all the parties 
who desire to intervene to make their ap- 


pearance together with some sort of state- 
ment. 

My Mr. Walsh: 

Apparently they are coming to that now. 


What I want is to 
mind. 

By Mr. Meyers: 

T will subsequently file a written applica- 
tion. But to continue: Mr. Fitzpatrick is an 
author and playright and actor as well, play- 
ing what we call the headliners in vaudeville 
in this country. By reason of this blacklist 
and by reason of the action of the monopoly 
of which we complain, in restraint of trade, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick was blacklisted and prohib- 
ited from making a living. We will show 
that this monopoly controls the entire vaude- 


find out what they have in 


ville production of. this country. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick then tried to sell his plays and 
sketches, but they prevented that.. Mr. Fitz- 


patrick is now with the 18th Infantry in Cob- 
lenz, having volunteered his services and gone 
across. 

he next 
intervention from 
Youngblood Corson 
of eight girls. 


party for whom I intend to ask 
the Examiner is Cora 
and her cast or troupe 
Miss Corson, we will show, is 
from Oklahoma. She had a contract given to 
her in Oklahoma to play in Rochester, she 
paid the expenses of her entire troupe, con- 
sisting of herself and eight girls and came 
on to Rochester. Without any notice or warn- 
ing of any kind, when she appeared at the 
theatre in Rochester, she was told she could 
not play, no compensation being given her 
for her expenses and no notice given her of 
anv kind. 

Then, being absolutely stranded, she and her 
troupe went in front of the theatre and ap- 
pealed to the public, and in that way the man- 
ager settled by giving half. From there she 
went with her troupe to Buffalo. She arived 
in Buffalo and underwent the same experience. 
We were told that when she arrived at Buffalo. 
at the Fannie Bessie Theatre, she was told 
there that she could not play because orders 
had been received from the Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ Protective Association to the effect that 
she was not to play; that she was on the black- 
list. Miss Cora Youngblood Corson then at- 
tempted to get employment in this country, but 
was unable to do so having the same expe- 
rience as Montgomery and Stone, who were 
also blacklisted by this monopoly, and she her- 
self was also forced out of the country, and she 
is now in England, where she {ts getting a 
large salary, showing that she is accepted as 
entirely competent. 

The next party I want to ask application to 
intervene for is Edward Clark. Mr. Clark is 
a well-known author and actor, producing plays 
in New York. Prior to his producing plays, 
he was boycotted, blacklisted and prevented 
from earning a living by this combination; 
for many years Mr. Clark was unable to earn 
a living. He is also a playwright, but by reason 
of this combination Mr. Clark was unable to 
have his plays produced, so far as the ques- 
tion of vaudeville sketches was concerned. 

I ask permission to intervene for Marcus 
& Whittle, who also is called a team in vaude- 
ville, who are unable to get employment and 
were unable to get employment for many years 
by reason of this same blacklist, and their con- 
dition got so bad that it was a question of 
starvation. They pleaded for employment. but 
could not get it. ‘Phey were one of the first 
to volunteer at the start to go across ‘for the 
benefit of the soldiers who are now in Europe. 

I want to intervene for Toby Getchell and 
Victor Faust. As far as these two actors are 
concerned, by reason of the power and work- 
ings...of this. monovaly,. during -» strike ef a 
certain actors’ organization, they were beatdn, 
assaulted and left for dead in the streets of 
Boston, and I will prove, when they were 
brought up for trial, the bail was furnished 
by attorneys hired by this monopoly and 
against the protest of certain parties who 
thought they would never stand for trial, they 
were let out on bail, but when the case was 
called, they jumped their bail. 

I also ask the right to intervene for Doo. 
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Holland. This man was assaulted in the city 
of Chicago by members of the V. M. P. A.—not 
by hired thugs—but by members of this asso- 
ciation. He was dangerously kicked, assaulted 
and left in the streets of Chiéago, ané at the 
time that they thought he was dead, and the 
very men who assaulted him were sent from 
Chicago out of the process of the law, to New 
York. 

Examiner Moore: You will prove this? 

Mr. Meyers: I will. I also ask permission 
to intervene in behalf of James Sullivan, who 
was stabbed and shot by men hired for this 
purpose by this monopoly. 

I ask permission to intervene on behalf of 
Mrs. Sargent, who was brutally assaulted in 
thestreets of East St. Louis, and left on the 
streets for dead, and she was taken to a hos- 
pital and confined there for nearly two months. 
This was the work of the V. M. P. A., we will 
prove, or people hired by them. 

I also ask the right to intervene for Miss 
Lillie MacNeil. The facts in this matter are 
these: Lillie MacNeil was married and she 
and her husband went to the offices of the 
U. B. O., having been unable to get work for a 
very long time. They went there and asked for 
employment, but could not get it. Her hus- 
band volunteered in the service of the United 
States to go abroad. He went to the office 
with his wife, in uniform, and said, “‘Gentle- 
men, if you do not respect me as an actor, 
respect the uniform of this country. I have 
got to go across, and I have volunteered and 
I want my wife to get in vaudeville. If you 
do not want to give it to me, respect me as a 
soldier and take care of her while I am away.” 
He left the office and Mrs. MacNeil has never 
been employed by them, and that is the regard, 
we will show, they had for that appeal. 

I ask the right to intervene on behalf of 
Edward Keogh and Helen Nelson. This team 
is known as headliners in vaudeville, earning 
large sums of money, but they have, for many 
years, been blacklisted and unable to get em- 
ployment. All appeals have been laid aside 
by this monopoly. These people have been un- 
able to earn a living ever since, and there is 
no other source of revenue for them, as Mr. 
Keogh has been an actor for the past twenty 
years, and there is no other vocation open to 
him, and for the last few years they have just 
barely eked out an existence, not a living. 

I ask the right to intervene for the estates 
of Gus Williams and Charles Case. These 
two cases if the Examiner pleases, are those 
of men, we will prove, who were led to com- 
mit suicide by reason of the operation of this 
monopoly. They were men who had earned 
large sums of money in their profession, and 
were considered men of ability in their line, 
but by reason of their inability to get work and 
to provide for their families they commited 
suicide. 

Lastly, I ask permission to intervene for 
James Marco, a man who has been blacklisted 
for a number of years past and unable to 
earn a living, one of the best known actors 
in this country, who has played all over. the 
world. 

Now, if I may say, just in closing, in the 
many proceedings brought before the Federal 
Trade Commission throughout this country, it 
seems to me that the gist of the proceedings 
has been the qnestion of profits and the control 
of the trade. We will show in this proceeding 
the V. M. P. A. and others who have been 
charged with a monopoly of the vaudeville 
business, has not only dealt with the question 
of dollars and cents, but have sought to direct 
the destinies and bodies and wills of men and 
women. 

Mr. Harry Mountford: I beg leave to inter- 
vene iy the Examiner please, on behalf of the 
White Rats Actors’ Union and the Associated 
Actresses of America, two affiliated bodies who 
are mentioned in this complaint, and which are 
the only two actors’ associations of the kind 
in this country, and, Mr. Examiner, I do not 
want to intervene, for one moment, on the 
point of fact or on the point of !aw. I am 
perfectly sure the facts and law will be well 
covered by the gentlemen representing the 
Federal Trade Commission or by Mr. Fitzger- 
ald or by Mr. Meyers, but I do wish to inter- 
vene on behalf of these organizations, which 
the complaint alleges have been nearly crushed 
to death, because of what I might call an in- 
tangible feature connected with this matter. 

In most cases which have come before the 
Comission, sir, we might say that there has 
been so much clay, raw material and so much 
brick, and this Commission can say after 
hearing the facts, that so many tons of brick 
were held there and so many houses were de- 
terred from being built, but, sir, here we are 
dealing more or less with the mental affect 
and psychology. There are things which will 
be read here, things which will be shown 
through the columns of. the papers, which, 
without expert explanation, will seem per- 
fectly innocent. 

As an example, I will state to you that two 
weeks ago a paper called VARIETY—which will 
be referred to in this proceeding—published a 
editorial, and, with crocodile tears, lament 
the fact that a certain theatre was placed on 
the blacklist—regretted that it was so. Now, 
if that were read here without the assistance 
of the psychology of the situation, which can 
be explsined by an actor, the Commission 
might well think that this was a laudable am- 
bition on the part of the paper, VARIETY, pro- 
testing against it, but the fact is that until 
that article appeared, no one knew that the 
theatre had been blacklisted. When that ar- 
ticle appeared, 90 per cent. of the actors had 
not known of it, but the minute that appeared 
the aciors Were toiG by the indtreet moans that 
that paper employed, absolutely without any 
chance of doubt, that that theatre had heen 
blacklisted, and that it had been shut off. That 
has been so since the beginning—since the year 
1900 this has been a question of propaganda. 
And why should it not be? We have propa- 
gandists, and I will endeavor to show it, if I 
am allowed to intervene, and further that 
there is still on that payroll a man who pub- 


licly announced during the years 1914, 1915 





and 1916—openly stated in the papers—that he 
was. the press agent of the Kaiser. He is the 
man, sir, who wrote that celebrated article 
stating that there was never a Battle of the 
Marne. He is at the head of the propagandists 
for this monopoly. What chance has the actor 
—the hysterical actor—some of these gentle- 
men here at the back? What chance have 
they against the kultured German propagand- 
ists backed by millions? What chance have 
they, when their only source of information, 
the press, is subsidized and controlled—and in 
some instances owned by this corporation? 

Statements appear in this paper. For ex- 
ample, during the last four weeks you can 
take the pages of VARIETY and read it, and I 
challenge any person to find cut from that 
reading that there is a plot on, at the present 
moment to crush a certain chain of theatres 
called the Fox theatres. But to the actors 
the communicated editorials and twisted news 
items and the methods by which investigations 
are added to, letters distorted—all tell the 
actors to keep away from the Fox Circuit, but 
you, sir, and the Commission in Washington, 
when it reads this cold typed record, will never 
understand it. 

But we have gone through the many bat- 
tles and from the commencement we were 
almost ruined, and principally so by this prop- 
quae, just like the Italians at the battle of 

oparetto. There were some casualties—a 
great many, but our army has lived through 
it, just like the Italians at Coparetto. But 
our morale was almost destroyed by subsid- 
ized papers, and by propaganda, and, sir, I 
ask that the president’s proclamation, that 
employees shall have the right to organize, 
and, that their chosen representatives shall 
not be interfered with in any way—I ask to 
intervene so that that proclamation may be 
carried out, and also that the decision of the 
War Labor Board may be carried out, and 
further I ask to be allowed to intervene, 80 
that at any time it is necessary to know what 
the actor thinks should be done, I may be al- 
lowed to give such expert testimony as I may 
be able to give after my many years of ex- 
perience, and that I may testify with respect 
to the effect. upon the actor’s mind; so that 
it may be safe for the actor to talk with 
whomsoever he likes, which he cannot do now. 
You cannot even go to church, and talk with 
anyone without being picketed, nor can you 
go out even in a boat with a friend without 
being blacklisted and boycotted. 

I ask, therefore, leave to intervene on be- 
half of these organizations which are af- 
filiated with the American Federation of 
Labor, and under the rights granted to the 
people of the United States by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. Kelley: I ask permission of the Ex- 
aminer to reply separately to the application 
of Mr. Mountford to intervene, and I ask that 
the Examiner grant the application of Mr. 
Mountford, and that he personally be made 
a party respondent to these proceedings, as 
well as his clients, the White Rats Associa- 
tion. I ask that to the end that justice may 
be done. I take exception, on the part of 
respondents, to the character and sort of re- 
marks made by Mr. Mountford and in this 
consent that he intervene, I do not wish it 
understood that there is any acknowledgement 
of their correctness. My statement is to the 
effect that he be brought in as a party so 
that, to the ends of justice, this whole matter 
may be thrashed out, and that as a respondent 
the Commission may be better enabled to come 
into the possession of all the facts. I wish 
at this time to reserve the right, in support 
of this statement, to file an additional writ- 
ten statement. 

Mr. Mountford: If I have the right, Mr. Ex- 
aminer, I say that I am perfectly willing, on 
behalf of the two associations that I repre- 
sent, to accept that offer with gratitude and 
thanks. 


Mr. Kelley: I ask that you be made a party 


individually. 

Mr. Mountford: Individually—with pleasure. 

Examiner Moore: I am afraid I shall not 
be able to accommodate either one of you. 

Mr. Fitzgerald: I understand Mr. Kelley is 
anxious to have Mr. Mountford made a party, 
and I infer that he does no* have any objec- 
tion to my application. 

Mr. Kelley: I was answering separately to 
Mr. Mountford. I wish now to address my- 
self to the application of Mr. Fitzgerald, coun- 
sel for the Arcadia Amusement Company. I 
wish to renew the objection heretofore made 
at the outset in regard to these applications 
for intervention. In addition to that I object 
to the application for intervention on the 
ground that the respondents, and all of them, 
are taken by surprise. I object to it on the 
ground that the application is not made in 
good faith at this time for the reason that 
T have information on which to form a be- 
lief, that this applicant heretofore, before the 
Commission, filed an application in writing to 
be made a party by intervention in this pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. Walsh: The petition fs here, Mr. Kel- 
ley, and ts In the record. 

Mr. Kelley: And so far as I am aware, the 
Federal Trade Commission, in the course of 
its investigations, has gone into the subjects 
covered by the application for intervention on 
the part of the clients of Mr. Fitzgerald, so 
that there would be no object of value reached 
at this time by granting the application. It 
is not made timely nor made in good faith 
and it is made orally. 

Mr. Fitzgerald: I will sav that this oral 
epplication..covered.all the points of the law, 
and if there are no other objections than those 
asserted by Mr. Kelley, I cannot see any rea- 
son why we should not be allowed to Inter- 
vene. 

Mr. Walsh: I wish to make a record at this 
time of my objection to the appearance of 
these gentlemen either by way of intervention 
or appearance upon the hearing for the pur- 
pose of examining witnesses or otherwise. 

; This proceeding is not being brought in the 





interest of any individual, but the Federal 
Trade Commission has instituted this proceed- 
ing and has carried it on to this point for the 
benefit of the public. Apparently there has 
been an acrimonious contest between the par- 
ties at interest here. The Federa} Trade Com- 
mission has reason to believe the things it 
has alleged in the complaint and is here to 
prove them. In reference to the application 
or petition of the Arcadia Amusement Com- 
pany, presented by Mr. Fitzgerald, I will say 
that such a petition was presented to the 
Commission on the second day of July, 1918. 
The petition sets forth a statement of facts 
substantially like those alleged in the com- 
plaint, but alleges that, on account of the un 
fair and unlawful conduct of the respondents 
the Arcadia Amusement Company and Ed 
ward M. Fay have been damaged in business 
and have suffered a loss. Now, the Commis- 
sion is not concerned in the individual wel- 
fare of Mr. Fay or his damages or losses, any 
more than it may be interested in the damage 
and loss of any others who may have been 
victims of unfair competition alleged on the 
part of these respondents, but is carrying on 
this proceeding for the benefit of the public, 
in an endeayor to maintain free, fair and 
open competition in the theatrical business 
throughout the United States. Therefore, the 
Commission did not act upon the petition for 
intervention and the Commission, not having 
acted upon the petition for intervention, it 
will be presumed and assumed that the appli- 
cation is denied. 

Now, in reference to the verbal application 
presented here this morning by counsel for 
numerous persons and Mr. Mountford, repre- 
senting the Actors’ Union or Association 
called the White Rats, I would say that the 
matter which they present here this morning 
is new to me. However, as I followed it, or 
was able to follow it, with the events which 
have developed this morning, the principal 
grounds of their complaint or the gist of it 
is the maintenance of a blacklist on the part 
of some of these respondents against mem- 
bers of their associations. Now, of course, if 
these individual members of these associa- 
tions have been injured, their personal injury 
is not a»matter of consideration for the Com- 
mission except so far as it affects the public 
interest. Of course, the public is interested 
that these artistic people shall have an op- 
portunity to give the public the benefit of their 
talents. The public in interested in having 
free and fair competition between theatres and 
the public is interested that there shall be no 
stifline or crushing out of theatres. 

Therefore, I say this, that I would advise 
the Examiner to deny the applications for in- 
tervention or for appearance at this time, but 
IT will say here and now to these parties who 
are seeking to interevne, that if any of the 
matters which they present here or can pro- 
duce, tend to substantiate the allegations of 
the complaint, I, as counsel for the Commis- 
sion, will hear what they have to say and take 
such evidence from them as seems to be per- 
tinent to the issues here, if not cumuiative, 
and present it on this record. I think that 
all parties ought to be willing that this whole 
contest be washed out, that we may find out 
what is the matter with this indusery, and if 
there is a combination in violation of the law, 
T take it that these men who are in this com- 
bination should feel obligated to reconstruct 
their business In accordance with law. If this 
White Rats organization has been crushed out 
unlawfulf¥ and fllegally and in violation of 
law, all these facts should be presented, and 
therefore it is my desire that there shall be 
no suppression of any facts in this inquiry and 
that everybody shall have an opportunity to 
present any matter which may be pertinent 
to the issves. 

Mr. Kelley: Before the Examiner rules on 
the applications to intervene, I wish to be 
heard in behalf of the respondents to say this, 
that the objections to these interventions rest 
upon no desire upon the part of the respond- 
ents to limit the scope or the extent of the 
investigations in connection with this matter. 
They invite, and have invited, the fullest in- 
vestigation, in order that the whole subfect, 
to whomsoever it related, could be thrashed out 
and that the Commission might be intelligently 
in possession of all the relevant facts in con- 
nection with this matter. The objection was 
based chiefly upon the fact that these appli- 
eations were made untimely and that they 
were not made according to the rules and prac- 
tices of the Commission; that they were not 
made In good faith; that they did not state 
facts from which it may be shown or inferred 
that the public is interested in them; that 
they did not represent individuals or concerns 
or transactions in which there are unfair meth- 
ods of competition and that, for the most part, 
they are presented at this time for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing individual importance and 
creating notoriety towards ends which are un- 
worthy. It is a mere medium of individual 
publicity and noterlety of which this Commis- 
sion ought not to be cognizant nor take notice. 
I challenge the good faith of all the appli- 
cants this morning from the character of the 
statements surrounding the applications, and 
ask that these applications be denied and I 
further ask specially that the remarks of Mr. 
Mountford and Mr. Meyers be stricken from 
the record. 

Examiner Moore: Your motion tn the last 
respect will be overruled. 

In reference to the application of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, on behalf of his clients, to intervene, 
a written application was filed by him, I pre- 
sume in due form and tn accordance with the 
law, and tiie Comraission hee not, seal. under- 
stand, acted upon it. It is not the province 
of the Examiner to pass upon matters of this 
kind. This is a matter for the Commission to 
decide. If you will read the Commission's 
rules of practice, you will see it says that the 
Commission ‘‘may” grant authority, ete. I 
have no authority to grant intervention in this 
case. The application of Mr. Meyers and Mr. 
Mountford, I believe, should have been, tu 
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accordance with our rules of practice, in writ- 
ing and filed in the regular form. Even if that 
had been done, 1 would have had no authority 
to grant these applications and therefore all 
three applications are denied. I will say, how- 
ever, that counsel for the Commission, I am 
sure, will accord the parties every epportunity 
to have their matters presented to the Commis- 
sion through them in the regular way. I do 


not think there will be any question about 
that, and I suggest that you submit these or 
whatever matters you may have in mind to the 
counsel for the Commission. That is the proper 
way to have them brought out, 

Mr, Walsh: It is understood here, in the 
presence of all counsel, that suggestion having 


been made of the death of the respondent, A. 
Paul Keith, that the Commission has made an 


order dismissing his name as a party respond- 
ent in this proceeding. 

Mr. Kelley: If the Examiner please, I wish, 
at this time, to file a motion on behalf of the 
respondents, before trial and before any testi- 
mony is taken. 

I should like to read it into the record. 

(Reading): The respondents and each of 
them, before trial and before the taking of 
testimony in this proceeding object to any 
further proceedings in this matter and move 


to dismiss the complaint herein upon the 
ground that your Commission has no authority, 
power or jurisdiction to issue the complaint 


herein and has no authority, power or jurisdic- 
tion over the respondents, nor to make any 
order against them, and in filing the complaint 
herein exceeded the authority, power and juris- 
diction vested in the Commission by the Act 
of Congress, approved September 26, 1914, en- 


titled, ‘An Act to Create a Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to Define Its Powers and Duties and 
for other purposes.” 

The detailed grounds of objection are as fol- 
lows: 

1. That respondent Vaudeville Managers’ Pro- 
tective Association is a membership corpora- 
tion, without shares of capital or capital 
stock and was not organized to and does not 
carry on business for its own profit or that 
of its members, and was not organized to and 
does not carry on business at all, and is, there- 
fore. not a “corporation” within the méaning 
of said Federal Commission Act. 

2. That said defendant Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Asgociation is not engaged in com- 
merce withii the meaning of said Federal 
Trade Commission Act: and is not subject to 
any of the “Acts to Regulate Commerce” or 
“Anti-Trust Laws,” and furthermore, said de- 
fendant is not engaged in commerce at all. 

8. That said defendant National Vaudeville 
is a membership corporation 
without shares of capital or capital stock and 
was not organized to and does not carry on 
business for its profit and that of its members, 
and was not organized to and does not carry 
on business at all, and, is, therefore, not @ 
corporation within the meaning of said Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 

4. That said defendant National Vaudeville 
Artists, Inc., is a labor organization instituted 
for the purposes of mutual help and not hav-~ 
ing a capital stock or conducted for profit with- 
in the meaning of Séction 6 Wf the so-called 
Clayton Law, being an Act to supplement re- 
lating laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies and for other purposes, approved 
October 15, 1914 and is not engaged in com- 
merce within the meaning of any of the Acts 
to Regulate Commerce or Anti-Trust laws. 

5. That the respondent, B. F. Keith Vaude- 
ville Exchange, sued herein as United Booking 
Offices, is engaged exclusively in the business 
of operating a vaudeville employment agency, 
that is, securing employment for actors if 
vaudeville theatres, and securing actors for 
appearance in vaudeville theatres, and such 
business fs not commerce within the meaning 
of said Federal Trade Commission Act, and 
said respondent is not subject to any of the Acta 
to Reeulate Commerce or the Anti-Trust laws. 

6. That the defendant Vandeville Collection 
Agency is engaged exclusively in the businesy 
of acting as a collection agency in collecting 
moneys and accounts for its clients and ta 
therefore, not engaged in commerce within thr 
meaning of said Federal Trade Commission Ad 
and is not subject to any of the Acts to Reg 
ulate Commerce or Anti-Trust laws. 

7. That it appears on the face of the com’ 
plaint and is common knowledge that the bush 
ness of owning, managing, leasing and operat- 


ing vaudeville theatres in divers states of the 


United States involves the giving of vaudeville 
entertainments on the stage intrastate and as 
an incident thereto the making of mere per- 


sonal contracts for the rendition of professional _ 


services at such theatres; that such business 
does not directly or tmaterially tnvolve the 
purchase, sale or transportation of properties 
interstate or intrastate nor are any of the 


undersigned respondents or the persons alleged © 


to have been aggrieved by them engaged in 
the purchase, sale or transportation of prop- 
erty interstate or intrastate. 


§. That the income or profit which 1s derived 


by the person or corporation operating yaude- 


ville theatres and by the actors who play or 


appear therein, or by the employment agencies 
through which such appearance or engagement 
is arranged, is derived solely and wholly from 
the admssion fees paid by the public, to wit- 
ness the exhibition of the artistic, unique or 
novel services of such actors, coupled with 
such services as may be rendered by the owners 
in the booking and management of such ex- 
hibitions, and, therefore, that which is con- 
tracted for by such managers, that which fs 
booked by such employment agencies, that 
which is furnished by such actors and that 
which the public pays te see, in short that 
which ali parties deal In-- end-eantract.. and. 
bargain for, is the professional service of the 
labor of a human being, which is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce, within the 
meaning of the Anti-Trust laws or the Acts 
tc Regulate Commerce, 

9. That the alleged method or practice com- 
plained of in Paragraph Three of the completa 
as a violation of the laws of the State 
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New York, is neither a competitive practice 
or a method in or cf. competition, and the said 
*aws of New York provide a full, complete, ade- 
quate and speedy micthod anc remedy for & 
violation of such law, and that furthermore, 
the Federal Trade Commission has no author- 
ity, power or jurisdiction to enforce purely 
intrastate laws. 

10. That the labor of a human being is not 
a commodity or article of commerce within 


the meaning of the Acts to Regulate Com- 
merce and the Anti-Trust Laws, and it ap- 
pears on the face of the complaint that the 
alleged practices complained of are only al- 
leged to involve and interfere with members 
of the said White Rats Actors Union and As- 


sociated Actresses of America, a labor organ- 
ization, in their effort to secure employment 
and, therefore, such alleged practices do not 
restrain, involve or affect commerce in any 
way. 

11. That the White Rats Actors Union and 
Associated Actresses of America referred to 


in the complaint, is a labor organization and 
is not now in any sense in competition with 
any of the respondents herein and the alleged 
practices or conduct complained of are not 
competitive practices or competitive methods 
and do not involve, restrain or affect competi- 
tion with said White Rats Actors Union and 
Associated Actresses of America nor between 
any of the respondents and any other persons. 

12. That it appears upon the face of said 


complaint that the public has not been af- 
fected or aggrieved by any of the practices or 
conduct complained of and that this proceed- 
ing is not and cannot be to the interest of 
the public but only to and in the interest of 
private suitors or private parties, the same 
being the White Rats Acters Union and Asso- 
ciated Actresses of America, the labor organ- 
ization referred to in the complaint, which is 
not engaged in commerce nor in competition in 
trade with any of said respondents. 

18. That the complaint herein does not al- 
lege charges of unfair methods of competition, 
but attempts to allege against the respondents 
a combination in restraint of commerce, and a 
monopoly of the vaudeville theatre business 
of the United States, which allegations, even 
if true, are not a violation of Section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act as alleged in 
the complaint herein, nor of any law under 
which the Federal Trade Commission has 
authority, power or jurisdiction to proceed or 
in relation to which it may make or enforce 
any order. 

14. That it appears upon the face of the 
said complaint that interestate commerce is 
not restrained, involved or affected by the al- 
leged practices or conduct complained of here- 
in. 


15. That none of the respondents is en- 
gaged in interstate trade or commerce. 
16. That the Federal Trade Commission 


has not jurisdiction of the subject matter of 
this proceeding. 

17. That the Federal Trade Commission has 
not jurisdiction of or over any of the re- 
spondents herein. 

18. That the said complaint does not state 
facts sufficient to constitute a charge of a vio- 
lation of section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act as against any of the respondents 
herein. 

Examiner Moore: Mr. Walsh, do you desire 
to say anything in regard to that? 
Mr. Walsh: No. 
Examiner Moore: This will be referred to 
the Commission for their decision. 
Mr. Walsh: We will call Mr. Casey. 
Pat Casey was called as a witness on be- 
half of the Commission and, being first duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Mr. Casey, what is your full name, age, resi- 
dence and business? 

A. Pat Casey ; 267 West 89th street ; 45 years 
ot age, business, general representative for the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association. 

Q. Mr. Casey, is the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association a corporation? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Under the laws of what state is its in- 
corporation? 

A. New York. 

Q. Have you a copy of the articies of asso- 
ciation or of the charter of the Vaudeville 
Managers’ Protective Association? 

A. Yes, sir, the charter. 

Q. Is this it? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Walsh: I offer it in evidence and ask that 
it be marked Commission’s Exhibit 1. 

Examiner Moore: It is received in evidence. 

(The paper referred to was received in evi- 
pee and marked Commission’s Exhibit No. 

) 


Q. Mr. Casey, does the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association have or were there 
adopted any by-laws? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you the by-laws with you? 

A. Yes, sir (producing). 

Q. Is this it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Walsh: I offer in evidence these by- 
laws and I ask that they be marked Commis- 
sion’s Exhibit No. 2. 

‘The paper referred to was received in evi- 
ogg and marked Commission’s Exhibit 
No. 2. 

Q. Mr. Casey, have these by-laws been 
amended, that is Commission's Exhibit No. 2, 
from time to time? 

4. t believe they have, yes, sir: 

Q. Do you know to what extent they have 
been amended? 

A. Very little. 

Q. Could you furnish, before this proceeding 
closes, today or tomorrow, such amendments 
is have been made to these by-laws? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Casey, I will ask you whether or not 
respondent Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association Is now and for a number of years 


past has been acting under and pursuant to 
the provisions of the charter and by-laws which 
have been introduced in evidence? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And I will show you here a list, and ask 
you to see what it is and say what the list 
purports to be? (handing same to witness). 

A. This is a list of the members of the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association, 

Q. I understand that this is a list of the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association 
as of June 21, 1918? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Has there been any substantial change 
in that membership from that date until this? 

A. Very little. 

Q. Well, would you say that this list is now 
correct down to date? 

A. That I couid not say, I will have to give 
the Commission a lst corrected to date, if 
they haven’t one. 

Mr. Walsh: 

I will offer the list in evidence and ask 
that it be marked Commission’s Exhibit No. 
3 with the understanding that the witness will 
furnish such corrections or substitute a list 
with such corrections or changes as may have 
been made up to date. 

(The paper referred to was recefved in evi- 
dence and marked Commission’s Exhibit No. 
Q. Will you also state now, Mr. Casey, the 
circuits of the theatres that are members of 
the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Associa- 
tion and the names and locations of each of 


the theatres in each of the circuits? Are you 
able to do that off-hand? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Can you name the circuits then, Mr. 
Casey? 


A. I think so. 

Q. I will ask you, Mr. Casey, to look at this 
list and tell me what it is? (Handing paper 
to witness). 

A. This is a list of the circuits of vaudeville 
theatres throughout the United States. 

Q. Will you state Mr. Casey, for the record, 
just what you mean or what is meant in the 
vaudeville business by a circuit? 

A. It is a number of theatres that are booked 
out of a certain booking office. An other 
words, there are different circuits throughout 
the entire country which book different chains 
of theatres. 

Q. Well, now, what is meant in the theatrical] 
business by “‘booking’’? 

A. Arranging time for the performers; get- 
ting them their contracts, securing the dates 
that they are to play. 

Q. And by time, you mean the time that 
they shall go and perform in the various 
theatres ; 

A. In the various theatres. 

Mr. Walsh: 

I offer this list which the witness says is 
a list of the various vaudeville circuits 
throughout the United States and ask that it 
be marked Commission’s Exhibit No. 4. 

(The paper referred to was received in evid- 
onee and marked Commission’s Exhibit No. 

Q. Mr. Casey, could you prepare for me for 
the purpose of this record, a list of the theatres 
that constitute or make up the membership 
dl o various circuits that are shown on this 

st: 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goodman: 

I think that list shows it, Mr. Casey, if 
T understand your question correctly. 

Q. You may explain for the record just what 
is shown or indicated on this list, this Com- 
mission’s Exhibit No. 4. 

A. This is a list of the vaudeville theatres 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
showing what each of the different circuits 
book, that is. the number of theatres that 
each circuit’ books; also showing the number 
that the said circuit books that are members 
of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation and showing the number of theatres 
that are not members of the Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ Protective Association. 

Mr. Walsh: 

I much prefer to have a list of the theatres 
with the names of the theatres that belong to 
each of the circuits. Therefore, I will ask at 
the present time to withdraw Commission’s Ex- 
hibit No. 4 for the purpose. 

Examiner Moore: 

Very well, it will be withdrawn. 

Mr. Walsh: 

In other words, I would like to have the wit- 
ness give the Commission a list of the total 
907 theatres with the indication of the circuit 
each belongs to. 

Q. You will be able to do that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Kelley: 

Mr. Walsh, is this list as proposed, Exhibit 
No. 4, a right subject to that? 

By Mr. Walsh: 

No. I have withdrawn it for the purpose. 

I ask that this paper be marked Commission’s 
Exhibit No. 5, for identification. 

(The paper referred to was received in evi- 
dence and marked Commission’s Exhibit No. 
5 for identification.) 

Q. Mr. Casey, I will show you Commission’s 
Exhibit No. 5 for identification and I ask you 
to say what it is if you know? (Handing same 
to witness.) 

A. Looks like a list of vaudeville acts. 

Q. Yes. I didn’t ask you what it looked like, 
asked you to say what it was if you know? 
I think it is a list of vaudeville acts. 
What vaudeville acts, Mr. Casey? 

. Acts that play tn vaudeville theatres. 
Can you designate any particular acts 
that it is a list of? 

No, sir. 

Did you ever see a liet like that before? 
. I may have seen a list like this. yes, sir. 
Where? 

In my own office. 

Who made it up? 

. One of the stenographers. 
At whose instance? 
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A. At mine. 
. Q. And what was the purpose of making the 
st; 


A. To advise different booking ojfices as to 
the character of the people on the list. 

Q. And there is a slip on here. 

A. That I do not know anything at all about. 

Q. You see some indications of what I will 
call stars, which seem to be “Star 1, star 2, 
star 3, star 4” and then a per cent. mark. Did 
you ever see that on any list? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. Were these indications, these stars, on the 
list such as you have in your own office? 

A. No, sir, I don’t think that they were. 

Q. But this is substantially such a list as 
you have in your office? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And made by you? 

A. Yes. sir. 

Q. I will ask you, Mr. Casey, that in view 
of the fact that this list appears to be a re- 
vised list of acts to date, to wit, March 14, 
1917, I will ask you if the list of acts on this 
list, Commission’s Exhibit No. 5, for identi- 
fication, were able to get work by the Vaude- 
ville Managers’ Protective Association on the 
date of the list? 

A. By the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association? 

Yes. 


A. No, sir. 

Q. Why not? 

A. The Vaudeville Managers’ Protective As- 
sociation did not engage any acts. 

Q. But I mean were the members of the 
association—you are technically quite correct 
—but I will ask you if the acts on this list 
there, Commission’s Exhibit No. 5, for identi- 
fication, were able to get work with the mem- 
bers of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association on the date of the list? 

A. I do not know. - 

Q. You stated Mr. Casey, that you made a 
list like this, that is, a list that looked like 
this, for the purpose of advising the members 
of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation of the character of the acts thereon 
listed. Just what did you mean by the “‘char- 
acter of the acts thereon listed?” 

A. To my mind that they were irresponsible, 
and could not be depended upon to fill any 
contracts that they made or might enter into. 

Q. What were the members advised to do in 
reference to these people on this list, Mr. 
Casey? 

A. Nothing from me. 

Q. Well, were they advised by anyone so far 
as you know from the officers or the man- 
agers of your association? 

A. No, sir. 

.Q. Well, what did you do with this list? Did 
you send the list out to each of the members 
of the association? 

A. No, sir, just to the booking offices. 

Q. To the booking offices? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were the booking offices estab- 
lished? 

A. New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco 
—principal cities. 

Q. Now Mr. Casey, while you are here, will 
you be good enough to state upon the record 
just how this booking business was run and 
operated so that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion may know how this business is handled? 
And you might in that, just state how this 
vaudeville business is conducted, so far as the 
financial management and contracts with actors 
is concerned. 

A. In most cases, a booking office issues a 
franchise to a theatre to supply it with enough 
vaudeville acts to fill out their program. 

Q. Just tell us what a franchise is? 

A. Well, as near as I can fathom out, a fran- 
chise means that they will book one house in 
conjunction with another and thereby give the 
house in question the benefit of probably being 
booked up with a chain of ten or twelve the- 
atres; in its vicinity, to insure probably an 
even bill, that is, a better balanced show, and 
in some cases, I presume, would cut down the 
expense; in other cases the circuit who con- 
trolled the booking office practically owned 
all of their own theatres. An actor is engaged 
under a contract that is issued through the 
different booking offices and for services so 
rendered by the booking office, agrees to pay a 
percentage of his salary in some cases. There 
is what is termed a circuit, there is what is 
termed a booking office, and there is individual 
theatres that might book a few acts from one 
office and a few from another. The contract 
at all times is made between the manager of 
the theatre and the artist. 

Q. When you speak of an “artist” you mean 
the actor? 

A. The actor yes; and the booking office acts 
simply as a broker for the artist. 

Q. Can you furnish a list of those who hook 
direct? 

A. Of the houses that book direct? 

Q. Yes? 

A. I can very well on that list that I have 
there; I will give you every sort of a list 
that you want, sir. 

Q. Who is this Maurice Goodman, Mr. Casey? 

A. He is the counsel for the Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ Protective Association. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Will you mark this for identification? 

(The paper referred to was received in evi- 
dence and marked Commission’s Exhibit No. 
6, for identification). 

I show you Commission's Exhibit 6 for 
identification, and 1 ask you if Mr. Maurice 
Goodman, counsel for the Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ Protective Association, gave that list, 
Commission’s Exhibit No. 6 for identification, 
to Mr. Reeves, one of the attorneys for the 
Federal Trade Commission, a year ago? 

A. Mr. Goodman gave him several papers, 
I cannot swear that he gave him that list. 

Mr. Goodman: 

There were some that I gave him, Mr. 
Walsh, if you will let me look at that I will 
tell you. 





(Paper handed to Mr. Goodman). 


It might be, but it is not our paper, I do not 
think. 

Q. Is Mr. Goodman also the secretary of 
the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Associa- 
tion ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Right, here, will you tell me who the 
Officers are of the Vaudeville Managers’ Pro- 
tective Association, Mr. Casey? 

A. The president is Mr. Sam A. Serilar, the 
treasurer is Mr. Maurice Goodman, the first 
vice-president, John J. Murdock; chairman 
of the board of directors, Martin Beck; sec- 


retary, B. S. Moss; second vice-president, 
Mareus Loew. 
Mr. Walsh: 
It is conceded that Mr.Goodman, on or 


about December 31, 1917, gave to Mr. Reeves, 
attorney for the Commission, Commission’s 
Exhibit, No. 6. 

I offer it in evidence. 

(The paper referred to was received in evi- 
dence and marked Commission’s Exhibit No. 


>). 

Q. Mr. Casey, have you a list of the di- 
rectors of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protec- 
tive Association? 

No, sir, not here. 

You have not a list here? 

No. 

. If you saw a list would you recognize it 
as to whether or not they were the members? 

A. I*think I would, yes. 

Q. Will you leok at that list there (handing 
paper to witness). I will read the names of 
certain men, Mr. Casey, and ask you whether 
or not these men constitute the board of di- 
rectors of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association, to wit: Edward F. Albee, Martin 
Beck, Clark Brown, Harry Davis, Herman 
Fehr, M. Shea, Walter Vincent, Harry Fetber, 
William Fox, Aaron Jones, Mort Singer, Marcus 
Loew, Morris Meyerfeld, Jr., Jas. H. Moore, 


> O> 


=~ 
~~ 


B. S. Moss, John J. Murdock, Joseph 
Schenck, Alexander Pantages, Sylvester J. 
Poli, Frederick F. Proctor, John Ringling, 


Sam A. Scribner and Gus Sun. 

Do the names which I have just read con- 
stitute the entire board of directors of the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association 
or are there others than those which I have 
read? 

A. I think that constitutes the entire board. 

Q. Can you say, Mr. Casey, whether any 
of these men were officers or members of the 
board of directors of the Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ Protective Association are owners 
themselves of theatres or direct the operations 
of theatres? 

A. Yes, sir, most of them own theatres and 


I guess very nearly everybody on the list 
either owns or directs the operation of a 
theatre. 


Q. And all of these theatres belong to the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association? 

A. Not all of them, no, sir. 

Q. Which ones do not? 

A. I mean not all of the theatres, that each 
one owns belongs. 

Q. I see. But they belong to parties who 
belong to the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Those representing such theatres in the 
business, is that right? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then you are not in any way, Mr. Casey, 
connected with the United Booking Offices or 
the Vaudeville Collection Agency? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Where is the headquarters of the offices 
of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation ? 

A. Columbia Theatre Building, 701 Seventh 
Avenue, Room 909. 

Q. Where, what city? 

A. New York City. ‘ 

Q. And you know where the office of the 
United Booking Office is? 

Yes, sir. 

Where? 

. Palace Theatre Building, New York City. 
What street and number? 

Between 46th and 47th on Broadway. 
Do you know where the office of the 
Vaudeville Collection Agency is? 

A. Same address. 

Q. In this list of board of directors of the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association, 
there is the name of John Ringling. Is John 
Ringling the owner or director or operator of 
vaudeville theatres? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What business is he engaged in? 

A. Directs circuses. 

Q. What circus? 

A. Barnum & Bailey and Ringling Brothers’ 
circuses, I believe, but I am not sure, I do 
not know for sure whether the Forepaw & 
Sells Companies, the only ones I know for 
certain is Ringling Brothers’ and Barnum & 
Bailey’s. 

Q. I understand, Mr. Kelley, certainly is 
Ringling Brothers’ and Barnum & Bailey’s. 

Mr. Walsh: 

I understand, Mr. Kelley, that the United 
Booking Office has changed its corporate name 
and adopted a trade name. 

Mr. Goodman: 

No, in December, 1918, the corporate name 
was changed to B. F. Keith Vaudeville Ex- 
change. Aside from that change and a change 
in the list of officers brought about through 
the death of Mr. Keith, there have been no 
other corporate changes. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Than, with the consent of all parties, the 
name of the respondent, United Booking 
Offices will be changed to that of B. F. Keith’s 
Vaudeville Exchange. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Is that by order of the Court? 

Mr. Goodman: 

That is by resolution of the board and by 
filing with the secretary of state of the State 
of Maine, where the corporation was char- 
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tered, and in the office of the secretary of 
state of New York and in the office of the 
secretary of state of Illinois, in both states, 


in Which it does business.” 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

Under the statute, then, do you have tio go 
into court, in case jurisdictions you do? 

By Mr. Goodman: 

No, sir. 

By Mr. Hawkins: 

And give a notice of publication of 51 days 
vr something of that sort? 

By Mr. Goodman: 

No, sir, simply takes effect upon the resolu- 
tion adopted by the stockholders. 

Mr. Hawkins: 


In some states you have to give that notice. 

Mr. Goodman: 

It is not necessary in 

Examiner Moore: 

Have you completed your suggestion as to 
the change of the respondent? 

Mr. Walsh: 

I understand it is stipulated that the name 
of the respondent, United Booking Offices, will 
be changed to the B. F. Keith Vaudeville Ex- 
change and that is satisfactory to counsel rep- 
resenting the B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange. 


this instance. 


Mr. Goodman: 
Yes. 
Mr. Walsh: 


I understand that 
man both 


Mr. Kelley 
represent these 


and Mr. Good- 
respondents. 


Mr. Kelley 

Yes. 

Mr. Walsh: 

I will ask Mr. Casey this question: 

Q. I call your attention to Commission’s 
Exhibit No. 6 and I ask you whether or not 
any of the names on that list were about to 


obtain employment as actors or artists from 
members of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protec- 
tive Association? (handing paper to witness). 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which? I mean on that date? 

A. I don’t know. 


Q. So far as you know they were not, is 
that true? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You are* prepared to say now that you 


don’t know whether or not any of those men’s 
names who were listed on here were unable 
to obtain employment from the members of 
the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Associa- 
tion on that date? 

A. I do not. 

Q. It is true, however, that the manage- 
ment of the Vaudeville Protective Association 
on that date did not desire any of its mem- 
bers to employ the men whose names are on 
this list on Commission’s Exhibit No. 6; is 
that true? 

A. That is not. 

Q. What are the facts in reference to it? 

oo Just what the heading of the paper states 
there. 


Q. The heading states that “The Following 
is a List of Members of White Rats Actors Who 


are Still Actively Agitating the Closed or 
Union Shop.’’ Who were given copies of this 
list, Mr. Casey? 


A. Different booking offices. 

Q. The same booking offices as was given the 
list which is the Commission’s Exhibit No. 5? 

A. Yes, sir: 

Q. That is true, 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the purpose of preparing this 
list, Commission’s Exhibit No. 6? 

A. To acquaint the different booking offices 
that although the strike was over these men 
were still agitating the closed or union shop. 

Q. From where did you get any information 
that you conveyed or where was that list pre- 
pared, Mr. Casey? 

A. I prepared that list. 

Q. From what records was the information 
given? 

A. I believe from newspaper records that 
these people were the officers or directors of 
some sort of the organization. 


Q. What newspapers can you say, Mr. Casey? 

A. I cannot say offhand; I believe all of 
the trade papers. 

Q. All of what? 

A. All of the trade papers. 

Q. When you say that, you mean the papers 
that devoted their columns largel, to the 
vaudevilie industry? 

A. To the theatrical industry. 

Q. Can you name these papers so I may have 
in the record a list of these papers? 

A. VARIETY. 

Q. Tell us where it 
please? 

A. New York City. The New York Morning 
Telegraph New York City; the Star, the Bill- 
board, I believe, they have an office in New 
York City, and I believe the paper is pub- 
lished in Cincinnati. The New York Clipper, 
published in New York City. The Dramatic 
Mirror, published in New York City. A paper 
called Vaudeville, I believe it was being pub- 
lished in Chicago; the Review, a paper pub- 
lished in New York Cit}. 

Q. Is that gran all? 

Yes, sir. 

a. Mr. Casey, how long have you been in 
the show business? 

A. Twenty-six years. 

Q. And all that time have you been in the 
vaudeville business? 

A. Between vaudeville and circus, yes, sir. 

Q. How would you divide the time as to your 
career in the amusement business? 

A. I was one year with a circus and the rest 

{ the time | haye.beer in vaudeville. 

Q. So that yousrare very familiar with the 


is it? 


is published, if you 


trade papers, or papers devoted to the show 
business? 
A. Yes, sir. 
r ¢ Particularly to the vaudeville? 
Yes, sir. 
Q: Which of these papers that you have 
named is the most widely circulated in the 


actor profession? 
A. I believe that VARIETY is. 
Q. Is VARIETY a paper that is of inffuence 





and wide circulation in the vaudeville business? 

A. I do not know how much influence it has, 
| believe it has a wide circulation. 

@. Well. It is generally regarded as giving 
to the actor almost all the news in reference 
to the activities of the vaudeville industry, 
does it not? 2 

3 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it is sought after by 
account, is it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Has it been your experience that prac- 
tically all the vaudeville actors read VARISTY? 

A. I think that the most of them do. 
Q. And get their news as to what 

on in the profession from VARIETY? 

A. Not altogether; they get some of it from 
VARIETY ; they get it from all the papers. 

Mr. Kelley: 

Mr. Walsh, if you don’t mind, if I might 
state it, for the purpose of clarity and for 
the interests of both sides, I would like to 
have it put into the record, as it was done at 
the outset, the names of those who participated 
in the trial. Since that time I see that Mr. 
Meyers and Mr. Mountford have projected 
themselves into the room and taken places at 
the plaintiffs’ table. Now, I have no doubt 
but what the rames of these distinguished 
gentlemen would embellish the record of this 
case and I think a note ought to be made 
of the fact, because they are actively partici- 
pating in the trial. 

Mr. Walsh: 

I have not paid any attention to them. 

Mr. Kelley: 

I know you haven’t, but I think the record 
should show all the facts. 

Mr. Walsh: 

It is certainly perfectly satisfactory to me, 
and the record may show it. and, as I said be- 
fore, any or all of these men who have any- 
thing to present to the Commission, if they 
will present it to the counsel for the Commis- 
sion we will present such matters to the at- 
tention of the Commission as in our judgment 
appears desirable, 

Will you mark this for identification? 

(The paper referred to was received in evi- 
dence and ae respectively, Commission’s 
Exhibit Nos. 8 and ¥, for identification.) 

Q. Mr. Cases, 1 will show you a letter which 
is marked Commission’s Exhibit No. 7, for 
identification, and I ask you if this is a 
letter which was sent out by you as the man- 
ager of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association (handing paper to witness) ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This letter, marked Commission's Exhibit 
No. 1, was sent out by you. Mr. Casey, to each 
of the managers of the different theatres that 
belong to the Vaudeville Managers’ Protec- 
tive Association? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And I understand that that number was 
somewhere in the neighborhood of about 700? 

A, Oh, no, 415 or 420. 

Q. 415 or 420? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you accompanied such letter with a 
blank report, such as Commission’s Exhibits 
8 and Y, for identification? (Handing paper 
to witness.) 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 1 caii your attention to Commission’s Ex- 
hibit No. 8, for identification, and I ask you if 
that was filled in by you for the form or 
whether or not it was filled in by the theatre, 
Bijou, Smithville, New Hampshire? 

A. It is filled im by me for the form. 

Q. Filled in by you for a form? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr .Walsh: 

Mr. Examiner, the letter, Commiscsion’s Ex- 
hibit No. 7, is as follows: 

it is on the letterhead of the Vaudeville 
Managers’ Protective Association, Columbia 
Theatre Building, 47th Street and Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


actors on that 


is going 


January 3, 1918. 

To the Managers: 

Dear Sir: e 

We are sending you, under separate cover 
a new form of report, which you will kindly 
fill in and mail to this office each week. 

You will notice that we require more 
detail information than before, and we 
must ask you to kindly give this matter 
your personal attention—please do not 
leave it to your stage Manager or any- 
one else. Use a typewriter where possible ; 
if not, write plainly. 

Be sure and fill in each name separate, 
and answer all questions. We are enclos- 
ing a’sample for your guidance. 

We must insist that you send these re- 
ports in each week, as this is of great im- 
portance at this time. 

Yours very truly, 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association, Incorporated, 
Pat Casey. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. I understand that you sent copies of this 
letter to each theatre that belonged to the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association 
about the time of the date of the letter; is 
that true, Mr. Casey? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And enclosed with each copy, forms, Com- 
mission’s Exhibit 8, form of blanks such as 
Cominission’s Exhibit 9; that is true, is it 
not, Mr. Casey? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Walsh: I offer Commission’s Exhibit 
7, 8 and 9, in evidence. 

Mr. Kelley: 1 understand Commission’s Ex- 
hibit 9 is simpiy a saftipie? 

Mr. Walsh: Yes. That is the form in which 
they required their reports to be made and it 
is indicated in the letter that was the form 
which they wanted filed. 

(The papers referred to were thereupon re- 
ceived in evidence and marked by the stenog- 
rapher Commission’s Exhibits Nos. 7, 8 and 9.) 

Mr. Walsh: Will you mark this for identi- 
fication, please? 
(The paper thereupon 


referred to was 








marked by the stenographer Commission’s Ex- 
hibit No. 10 for identification.) 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Mr. Casey. Mr. Benjamin 8S. Moss is the 
secretary of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protec- 
tive Association ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Casey, I will show you Commission's 
Exhibit No. 10 for identification and ask you 
what it is? (handing paper to witness). 

A. It is a form of contract used by the 
Amalgamated Vaudeville Agency with actors. 

Q. With actors? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that particular one appears to be 
such a contract with Lee Beggs, an actor? 
A, Yes. 


Q. And is the other signator to the contract 
Mr. C, C. aa aay What is he? 

A. Of Pottsville, he is the manager of the 
theatre. 

Q. Is that the form of contract in use gen- 
erally about that time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is on that date of January 17, 1917? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On the edge of this contract is stamped, 
apparently with a rubber stamp these words: 

“The artist warrants and agrees that he 
and the members of his act are members of 
the National Vaudeville Artists, Incorporated, 
in good standing, and that they are not nor 
are any of them members of the ‘White Rats 
Actors’ Union’ or the Associated Actors and 
Actresses of America and in the event that 
this warranty or representation shall be found 
untrue the manager may forthwith cancel this 
agreement without any liability to the artist 
whatever.” 

Was that clause in this contract cr such a, 
clause prepared by you, Mr. Casey? 

A. I don’t think that it was. 

Q. It may have been? 

A. It may have been, yes, sir. 

. Mr. Casey, did you, about a year ago 
tell Mr. Reeves that you required all the mem- 
bers of your association to insert such clause 
as I quoted in their contracts? 

A. I don’t remember telling Mr. Reeves; if 
Mr. Reeves said I did, I did. 

Q. What are the facts? 

A. I think I told Mr. Reeves that I had 
notified the members of my association not 
to use that clause in the contract, I think that 
is what I told him. However, I am not going 
to dispute Mr. Reeves, I will admit his word 
on that. 

Q. Was this used in all the contracts a part 
of the time? 

A. I don’t think it was in all of them. 

Q. But it was used in both of them as a 
matter of fact part of the time? 

A. During the time of the strike trouble, 
something of that kind was used on several 
contracts. 

q And from what period did that cover gen- 
erally? 

A. Why up to—1916 until, I should judge 
March or April of 1917. 

Q. Who had the stamp made, Mr. Casey? 

A. I think I had that stamp made, now that 


you recall my attention to it. 
Q. Where? 
A. Where? 
Q. Yes. 
A. At a stamp manufacturer’s. 
Q. Here in New York City? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goodman: May I infact one question? 

Mr. Walsh: Yes. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. If you are reminded that the strike be- 
gan in or about the month of peat, 1916, 
wont that change your answer 

A. I said from the latter Tt of 1916 until 
April, I should say, of 1917. 

Q. You said, 1916, and that might have been 
any time. 

A. I said 1917, too; if you will read the 
record you will get it. 

(At this point an adjournment was taken 
until 2 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The hearing was resumed at 2 o’clock p. 

Pat Casey resumed the stand and testified 
further as follows: 

Direct examination (continued). 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Mr. Casey, you testified just before the 
noon recess, that you ordered made the stamp 
to place upon the contracts with artists by 
members of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protec- 
tive Association—the matter which I quoted. 
How many of such stamps did you have made, 
Mr. Casey? 

A. I should judge eight or ten. 

Q. And to whom were they distributed? 

A. To the different booking offices. 

Q. In New York City? 

A. Chicago, Boston, San Francisco— 

Q. You sent one to each of those booking 
offices ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you send a letter with them? 

A. I do not think I did. 

Q. Do you know to what extent the stamps 
were used, Mr. Casey? 

A. I do not. 


Q. I understand that you are manager of 
the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Associa- 
tion? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, you are not a member of the 
board of directors? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. The beard ef Arerters.fizes the policies 
and directs how the business shall be con- 
ducted, and you carry out those directions— 
is that right? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. When once a policy is established by the 
board of directors, it is your business to carry 
it out? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you say you advised against the 
incorporation of this quoted matter in the con- 









































































































































































tract, you mean you advised the board of direc- 
tors not to use it, but that they did use it? 


A. What is that? 
Q. You testified you advised against the use 


of the matter which was contained on the 
stamp? 

A. No; I testified in answer to a question 
by Mr. Reeves, that I told Mr. Reeves I told 
them to discontinue using that 

Q. I think the testimony, if I! recall it cor 
rectly was that you did not approve this clause 
which was stamped on the contracts that you 
made. In fact, I think your language was ‘‘} 
advised against it.’ 

A. No, sir; I did not testify to that. 

Q. You did not mean to say that? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then, do I understand you were in fava 


° 


of placing that clause in the contracts 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the board of directors was in favm 
of it, and of course, you carried out their di. 
rections. Is that true? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the general scope of your duties 
as manager of the Vaudeville Managers’ Pro- 
tective Association, Mr. Casey? 

A. To straighten out difficulties arising be- 
tween the artists and the managers, and to 
keep track of certain legislation that would 
tend to interfere with the operation of the busi- 
ness for both parties, and to try and crefe a 
better understanding between the actor and 
the manager. 

Q. Well, by saying that it is part of your 
duty. to create a better understanding between 
the actors and the managers, am I to under- 
stand that there is a bad feeling existing be- 
tween the managers and the actorst 

A. Previous te the formation of the Vaude- 





ville Managers’ Protective Association, there 
was not the best 

Q. What was that date? 

A. I do not know the exact date. I went 
in there about the first of October, 1916. Pre- 


vious to that there was not the right kind of an 
understanding, to my way of thinking, and 
ait has been my pleasure, and a duty also, that L 
owed to the business, to try and iron out cer- 
tain conditions that did exist. I have succeeded, 
I think, fairly well. I do not think that I 
have, as yet, got everything eliminated. 

Q. That is, your flatiron has not entirely 
smoothed them out yet? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What are the evils still existing that you 
have not been able to iron out, Mr. Casey? 

A. Some places the manager gives contracts 
te a performer after the performer has ren- 
dered his services, some of the managers try- 
ing to pay him less than the contract calls 
for. On the other hand, with the artists very 
often signing a contract to accept a week's 
engagement at a certain salary and afterwards 
getting a chance to better themselves, probably 
for a little more money, paying no respect to 
the original contract which was signed. 

Q. And you regard it as your duty and ex- 
ercise the duty of endeavoring to make each 
party live up to the spirit and letter of their 
contracts—is that it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, we, who are attorneys for this Com- 
mission, Mr. Casey, coming from away out in 
the grass country, where Mr. Keiiey comes 
from, do not know very much about the terms 


that are used in the vaudeville business, and - 


I am told there is a term used—‘“big time.” 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you explain for the record and for 
the benefit of the Commissioners, just what big 
time is, as it is understood in the profession? 

A. That is the houses that play but two 
performances daily. 

. Are they regarded and understood as the 
better class of theatres? 

A. They get a higher price of admission 
than the other classes of theatres. 

Q. Do they have higher priced artists than 
the others, as a general thing? 

A. They play a bigger show and their bills 
cost more than the other houses. 

Q. What other times are known in the the- 
atre business? 

A. They may have what is known as popular- 
priced time and then, in some cases, of vaude- 
vile,, it may get down to a one-day 

Q. What is the popular-price time? 

A. Where, in connection with vaudeville, a 





feature picture is displayed, at which the prices 4 


range from 10, 15 and 25 cents. 

Q. A feature picture is not regarded as a 
picture of current events, run by Keith’s, for 
instance, in Washington? 

A. No, sir; it means a five or six-reel picture, 
featuring some star, generally. 

Q. What other kinds have you? 

A. Two-a-day or three splits a week. 

Q. What is a split? 

A. Two days, from Monday to Tuesday. 
Wednesday and Thursday, and Friday and Sat- 
urday—three splits in a week. 

Q. This term ‘‘split’ is rapidly going out of 
use generally, but what I want to know is what 
it means in the vaudeville profession? 

A; Yes, sir. 

Q. What is small time? 

A. Small time, as I explained to you, is con- 
sidered where they play for cheap prices and 
split the bill. 

Q. Is there such a thing as family time? 

A. Some call it family time, and some small 
time, and some popular-price time. 

Q. Those terms are practically synonymous? 

A. Used by the artists only. 


Q. Mr. Casey, are you interested as an agent 
for actors? 
A. I have and controi an agency caiied “ 


Pat Casey Agency,” that acts as representative 
for a certain number of vaudeville performers. 


Q. Is that a corporation or partnership? 

A. Yes, sir; it is a corporation. 

Q. And you own practically the entire cap- 
ital stock? 

A. I own the most of it; yes, sir 

Q. And manage it? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Through what booking agency do you do 
business? 

A. Through the B. F. Keith Vaudeville 
Agency, the Orpheum Circuit, the interstate 
Circuit and the Western Vaudeville Associa- 
tion. 

Q. This corporation is known as what? 

A. The Pat Casey Agency. 

Q@. And does this agency get a tee trom 
actors for procuring their booking for their 
acting? 

A. Yes, sir; it does. 

2. Does it charge the usual commission or fee 
for that service? 

A. it does it differs, of course. We charge 
whatever we think our services are worth. 

Q. It differs? 

A. Yes, Sr. 

Q. There is no fixed compensation? 

A. No, sir. . 

Q. Just tell us how that sort of thing is 
operated, Mr. Casey? 

A. it is operated the same as practically a 
rea] estate broker's office in acting between the 
lessee and the owner of a property. The Pat 
Casey Agency represents the artists and sells 
the artist for the best possible price it can get. 
After it bas contracted between the manage- 
ment of the theatre and the artist, we charge 
that artist a price suitable to meet what he 
thinks is fair and what we think is fair, and 
the minute that these contracts are completed, 
our_wors is done. 

i; there a usual and customary fee for 
that service, Mr. Casey? 

A. There is not, for that service. There is 
a commission of five per cent. allowed where 
@ man does the direct booking. If you are 
booking a theatre and represent the theatre, I 
believe that the laws of this State say that 
you shall not charge over five per cent, com- 
mission. 

Q: If you represent the theatre? 

A. A man that is booking a theatre. — 

Q. Now before your company, that is, in 
the agency business has one oi its clients make 
a contract, must it. or do you, have to do busi- 
ness through some booking agency? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. In the City ét New York? < 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What booking office’ 

A. The United Booking Office, the Orpheum 
Circuit or the Interstate Circuit. , 

Q. And those booking associations or organ- 
izations charge the actor a fee of five per 
cent? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you, as a usual thing, charge 
actors for this agency representation, Mr. 
Casey? 

A. It differs as to the amount of time re- 
quired or secured, and as to the quality of 
the act. 

Q. Will you tell me just what elements go 
into it to determine what is regarded or what 
should be regarded as a fair price for such a 
representation or cgency? 

A. Why, an act that gets a thousand dol- 
lars a week we probably would charge them 
fifty dollars a week. 

A. And proportionately as he gets less 
money, you make a_ proportionately lower 
charge? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Or larger percentage? 

A. No, sir; there is no percentage in it at 
all. It is a booking fee. 

Q. What elements go into making a range 
of charge for that service? 

A. As to how much has to be done. Some- 
times we have to take the act over and man- 
age it entirely, attend to its press work and 
furnish photographs and we might have to 
put some money into the production in the 
way of advancing money for scenery and cos- 
tumes. 

Q. Suppose the act gets $250 a week, what 
is the usual charge for an agency representa- 
tion in that case, Mr. Casey? 

A. Of an agency? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Five per cent., of an agency. 

Q. An agency like yours? 

A. It differs. Sometimes you might do it 
for five dollars and sometimes you might 
charge them $15. 

Mr. Kelley: Mr. Walsh, this subject will 
perhaps be gone into to a certain extent with 
different witnesses, and, in order to have a 
better understanding as to agency or booking 
offices or personal representation, I think we 
might confine ourselves to certain terms which 
have a particular significance in the business. 
Now, if you will have Mr. Casey state—what 
had been referred to here as an agency is 
known as a personal representative, and then 
there is a booking office. I think it is the 
charges made by the booking offices that come 
under the statutory provision he has recited in 
connection with New York State. We can bring 
out here whether or not the terms “booking 
offices’’ and “booking agencies’’ and the term 
“personal representative’ include all the 
agencies that are connected between the actor 
and the employer. I think that will clarify 
the record. 

Mr. Walsh: I think that is quite clear. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Mr. Casey, | will ask you whether or not 
it is true that practically every actor has to 
have some agent to represent him in getting 
booking with the managements? 

A. It is not true that he has to have it. It 
is true, in most cases, that an actor does, and 
T would like to explain it, if you want us te 
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Q. Go right ahead. 

A. For instance, if an actor went to secure 
time through these different booking offices, 
he would not have much time to play the time 
he might get contracts for, because it would 
take him pretiy near all the time to be around 
to the different people and see whether they 
wanted to have him or not. For instance, a 
man playing Cincinnati—he does not know 
what they want in Chicago next week or what 


the chances are for his getting a position there 
next week, and if he had to write-a letter or 
telegraph the different men running the book- 
ing agencies in Chicago or Milwaukee or any 
city he might want to make the jump to, he 


would be a long time getting an answer, but 
the representative is here on the job all the 
time, just the same as the stock fellow is over 
there on the curb. He is there trying to sell 


the act, to a man having the power to buy it. 
He knows what is needed in Chicago and he 
knows whether the act, which is playing, for 
instance, in Chicago or in Cincinnati, fer in- 

tance, would fit that bill in Chicago, and it 
is up to him to sell that act if he can to the 
man in Chicago. 

Q. Could not the booking office render that 
service very well? 

A. You say do away with it? 

Q. Could not the booking office, a booking 
office Hike the B. F. Keith Exchange, render 
that same service just as well? 

A. I do not see how. 

Q. Is not that what they get paid for? 

A. They get paid for booking the act into the 
theatre. 

Q. Yes, and the actor pays five per cent. for 
that? 

_A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Just what service does that work of the 
booking office include? What do they do for 
that five per cent. that they get? 

A. I presume that they book these acts into 
the theatre and put the show together and blend 
the bill and put the entire bill into the theatre 
at no trouble to the owner of the theatre. 

Q. The booking omce keeps track then, as I 
understand it, of aii the different acts that 
are going into a tHeatre on a given week or 
at a given time—is tnat true? 

A. I believe it does; yes, sir. 

Q. What I am unable to understand is why 
you should have an agency company or, as 
Mr. Kelley says, a personal representative— 
which to my mind means the same thing— 
would it not be possible for you, Mr. Casey, 
to be the direct go-between the actor and the 
theatre itself? Why could not that be done? 

A. Because it would have to be that I would 
have to write to the theatre or telegraph the 
theatre and find out whether the theatre 
wanted the act or not. Now, I go to their 
representative—it is just the same, Mr. Walsh, 
as supposing I wanted to buy 100 shares of 
United States Steel. I would not go to the 
United States Steel headquarters and ask them 
to sell me a hundred shares.of steel. I would 
go to a broker, of which there are thousands— 
I would go to him and buy that steel. 

Q. Let me see if I understand that correctly: 
Your theory or statement of fact is that these 
booking offices represent the managers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the managers pay the actor for their 
professional services with them? 

Tes, sir. 

Q. And then they charge them a commission 
through their agents, the booking office, for 
working for them—is that true? 

A. That is, the managers charge them that. 

Q. You say that the booking offices are rep- 
resentatives of the managers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They are really the agents of the man- 
agers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then they charge, through their booking 
offices, a fee for giving the actor employment? 

A. Yes, sir. } 

Q. Well, could you, Mr. Kelley—I mean Mr. 
Casey—both of you are such charming gentle- 
men that I get you mixed— 

A. Yes, either name sounds all right so far. 

Q. Now, could you mot, Mr. Casey, through 
your corporation, the Pat Casey Agency; book 
directly with Keith Circuit theatres? 

. a mean book direct with the managers? 

. Yes. 

A. No, sir. 

« Q. Why not? 

_A. From the fact I would have to write these 
different managers and telegraph and be in 
a oe with them at all times. 

. It would not be a physical i 
wore at phy mpossibility, 

A. It would not. 

Q. Suppose , ou undertook to do that? 

. A. It would happen that I would not have 
any acts to represent im a very few days. —_ 

Q. You think the managers would not be 
satisfied ? 

A. No, sir; I could not give the performer 
or actor the proper attention. I could not give 
him the action that is required. 

Q. Why could you not do that? It involves 

correspondence and telegraphing? 
_ A. It_involves correspondence and telegraph- 
ing and you might telegraph the manager, if 
he wanted so and so for the next week, and 
he might be out fishing, and it would be four 
or five days before you got an answer. 

Q. The booking offices have that same ex- 
perience, do they not? 

A. No, sir. He has a representative that 
says what the show shall be. 

Q. Teli us the organization of these hooking 
offices? It is somewhat indefinite in my mind. 
I would like to visualize it. 

A. As near as I can explain it, it is this—I 
have been around it a good while— 

Q. I have never been in one and do not know 
what it is like. e 

A. The manager of a theatre arranges with 
some particular booking office to book his 
theatre and he either places a personal repre- 
sentative in the office, or the booking office as- 
SIBLS seine nmidn to book the show for his 
theatre. Now, that same condition exists in 
New York or Chicago or practically all the big 
towns, so that the representative of the act 
goes to the representative of the theatre and 
does business with him right then and there 
on the spot. 

A. And that representative of tho 
the booking office? ; ee 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How do these theatres that are in this as- 





sociation get their representation in the book- 
ing office? There is no one man from every 
theatre in the booking office, is there? 

A. In some cases the theatre has its own 
man there, and in some cases the booking office 
has a man that represents a> number of 
theatres, 

Q. How many people are in the B. F. Keith 
Exchange, tor instance? 

A. How many people employed there? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I should judge, on booking shows alone, 
3o or 40 men, 

Q. But the theatres do not pay anything to 
these representatives in the booking office? 

A. I do not know anything about that. 

Q.. You have been in the business so long 
that you have general information upon the 
matter? 

A. I have not any. I do not know what any 
theatre pays to any booking office. I know 
they do not pay me anything. I wish they did. 

Q. Well, now, in order to get this a little 
clearer, suppose the Pat Casey Agency has an 
act that would draw a thousand dollars a week. 
How do you get that on the circuit—just what 
do you do? 

A. To get what? 

Q. To get it in the Keith Circuit—what do 
you do? 

A. 1 go to the different representatives, or 
somebody in my office does—I never go—to the 
various representatives that are booking for 
these houses and submit the act to them. 

Q. What do you do? 

A. I just go in and, for instance, and say, 
“Well, John Walsh does a great monologue.” 
Maybe they have seen the act and know all 
about it, and they say they can use it next 
week. He knows whether he can use it in any 
bill, or put that show together, using that act 
or not. 

Q. The booking office will say, ‘“‘Yes, I can 
use him mext week in such and such a 
theatre?’’ 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. And for the week afterwards in some 
other theatre? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And will run them along perhaps for five 
or six or seven weeks? 

A. Sometimes, but most of it generally one 
week. 

Q. In that event, you have not anything to 
do except to go to the booking office—if it is 
on the Keith Circuit, go to the B. F. Keith 
Booking Exchange, and ask your representa- 
ticns as to the character of the act? 

A; Yes, air. 

Q. And they book them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what ® done about the contract? 

A. The contract is given to me and I send 
the contract to the artist, for his signature, 
and get it back and get their signature and 
return it to the artist. 

Q. That completes the operation? 

A. The minute the contract is signed by 
both parties, my operation is completed. 

Q. Did I understand you to say that to do 
any business through your agency or any 
agency, you must do business—a booking busi- 
ness—through a well recognized booking 
agency, like the U. B. O., which is now the 
Keith Booking Agency? 

A. For me to do a booking business? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I have to do it through the other people. 

Q. Why is that? 

A. Because all the theatres I know of have 
their representatives in these different book- 
ing offices. 

Q. Is not the privilege which you have of 
going to the booking offices and booking your 
acts—not only you but others who act as 
agents known as a franchise—is not that 
what it is called? » 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are those franchises ever suspended for 
any reason? 

A. I have heard of people being dismissed 
from the floor. I do not beiieve there is any 
written instrument handed out. J have heard 
of people being dismissed from the floor pend- 
ae investigations of things brought against 
them. 

Q. What, for instance? 

A. Why, telling an act that they were 
booked somewhere or advising an act they 
were booked to play some place where they 
did not have a contract, or where they were 
not booked. 

Q. A booking agency will say, “We do not 
waul to do any more business with you?” 

A. I believe that has happened. I do not 
know of any that have been afterwards 
straightened out. 

Q. You say some of them have been dis- 
missed from the floor? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is apparently the language of the 
stock exchange? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does this system of booking bear the 
charactertistics of the stock exchange? 

A. Practically all the booking representa- 
tives are all on one floor of the building, to- 
gether with their desks. 

Q. That is, the representatives of the acts 
or the representatives of the booking com- 
pany? 

A. Of the booking company. 

Q. They are on the floor? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You go up there, representing a man 
who is.an. actor or a monologist, and you co, 
for instance, first to the Keith Circuit. Now, 
suppose they say they cannot use your man? 

A. We go somewhere else, and if they can- 
not use them we tell the man that we cannot 
get him located. 

Q. How many circuits are represented in the 
booking offices in New York? 

‘ ~ oe Keith, Orpheum and Interstate—that 
8s al. 

Mr. Kelley: Did you ask, Mr. Walsh, how 
many booking offices there were in New York? 





The Witngss: How many circuits in those 
offices? 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Now, in the Kéith Vaudeville Exchange, 
which used to be the U. B. O., there are three 
booking organizations? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The Keith Circuit, the Orpheum and what 
was the other one? 

A. The Interstate Circuit. 

Q. Now, is there any definite territory that 
the Keith Circuit covers? 

A. The Keith Circuit or United Booking Of- 
fice, as it was formerly known as, books from 
Chicago east, and the Orpheum Circuit books 
from Chicago west. 

Q. Where does the Interstate book? 

A. In Texas. 

Q. Do you know anything about the Proctor’s 
Circuit? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where does that book? 

A. In the U. B. O. 

Q. There are really four? 

A. More than that; in other words, the Keith 
Circuit controls a certain number of houses 
that they own themseives. They book through 
the B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange, and the 
B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange also books 
the Proctor’s Circuit and Poli’s, and the 
Canadian Circuit, and books several the- 
atres—— 

Mr. Goodman: Mr. Walsh, sitting here, as 
I do, and knowing the facts as 1 do, there 
seems to be a misunderstanding which..in my 
judgment, is due to a lack of knowledge on 
the part of Mr. Casey. i know that he has 
made statements here that are not true, 

The Witness: I answered his question. 

Mr. Goodman: When he said that the Or- 
pheum Circuit is booked by the B. F. Keith 
Booking Agency I know that that is not so. 

The Witness: I did not say that. I was 
asked, if I remember correctly, what circuits 
booked out of that building. I have not said 
the United Booking Office booked the Orpheum 
Circuit. 

Mr. Goodman: That was my understanding. 

By Mr. Walsh: P 

Q. The Orpheum has its own booking office, 
however? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And does the Interstate also? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But, so far as your franchise is concerned, 
if you took this act up there and the Keith 
Circuit could uot use him, you would go to 
the Orpheum or the Interstate? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Or to the Proctor Circuit? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Or some other booking office? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you in any way interested in Keith’s 
Vaudeville Exchange? 

. No, sir. 

- Not in any way? 

. I wished I was, 

. Haven't been able to get into that? 

. Not yet. I would like to. 

. When you say you would like to, why? 
A. Because I think it makes a little money. 
Q. Well, at any rate, as I understand it, the 

fee that you get. or the Pat Casey Agency, or 

its booking office gets, is a fee of 5 per cent., 
they both come from the actor? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, if the fee that you charge as agent 
or representative of the actor, when do you 
get that? 

A. About a week after the act plays. 

Q. And through what medium does it come 
to you? 

A. The Vaudeville Collection Agency in the 
East, and I forget the name of the one in the 
West. 

Q. You get the money, no matter what the 
name? 

A. You bet. 

Q. Just what method is pursued in getting 
the money; do you file a claim? 

A. I believe that my office renders a vif to 
the Vaudeville Collecting Agency for the 
amount of acts that are working in a house 
that they are working for and that money is 
collected and refunded to our office. 

Q. When do you send in the bill? 

A. 1 believe, like today, we send in the 
bill for whatever is working this week, 

On Monday you send in a bill for the 
services that are to be rendered during this 
week? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When do you get your remittance? 

A. I don’t know, in about a week—a week 
after they have played. The money is not 
deducted until they get through their engage- 
ment, that would be next Sunday night, and I 
guess it is about a week before we get it. 

Q. That money comes into the Vaudeville 
Collecting Agency? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that is an incorporation? 

A. I believe it is, 

Q. Where does it haye its offices? 

A. Palace Theatre Building. 

Q. On the same floor with your office, that is 
Se Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Associa- 
tion ? 

A. No, we are in another building, we are 
not in that building at all. 

Q. You’re booking business in that building? 

A. Booking business was in that building. 

Q. Is the collecting agency located, does it 
have its offices on the same floor with this 
office? 

A. I don’t think so; I believe it is another 
fioor. , 

Q. Does this collection Agency charge the 
personal representative, or does it not, such 
as the Pat Casey Agency, for their collection 
of the money? 

A. It does not charge me. 

Q. It does not charge you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Does it charge other personal representa- 
tives? 

A. I cannot answer. 

Q. Is it understood in the profession that the 
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collection..company charges personal repre- 
sentatives a fee for collecting the contract 
price? ° 

A. You say: is it understood. I don’t know 
what is understood in the profession. 

Q. However, the artist at the end of a week, 
or the actor, at the end of a week, collects his 
pay from the manager, I understand? ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is correct? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. How does the collection agency collect 
the fee of the personal representative? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. You don’t know? 

A. No, I know that I, as I have explained to 
you, give them a bill and they collect it. I 
don’t know—I know eventually you get it. 

Q. Eventually you get it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Isn’t it your understanding that the man- 
ager pays the actor and sends in to the collec- 
tion agency the booking fees and the personal 
representative fees? 

A. I understand that the money is deducted 
from the actor and is sent to the collecting 
agency. 

Q. Yes, you understand that this collection 
agency charges other personal representatives, 
do you not? 

A. 1 don’t know whether it does or not. 

Q. Of course, you assume that they do? 

A. I assume that they do. 

Q. How does it come that they do not charge 
you? 

Mr. Kelley: Is that material, Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Walsh: Yes. 

A. I have got a pretty big institution -that 
costs a lot of money to run and I handle a 
grade of goods that are necessary for their 
theatres. 

Q. That is the only explanation you can 
give, Mr. Casey, is that right? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, you say that you have a big 
institution? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. I mean that I have got an expensive 
institution, a lot of help that I have to pay 
every week. 

Q. And you act as personal representative or 
samt for a good many actors? 

. Yes, sir, 

° Is your agency regarded as one of the 
largest in the industry here? 

A. 706, Gh 

Q. What others are large ones? 

A. Mr. Harry Webber has a large agency, 
Mr. Max Hart has a large agency and Mr. 
Bentham. 

Q. How does yours compare with the busi- 
ness done by these other agencies -which you 
have named just now? 

A. As to whether they do more business 
than I? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I don’t know how much business they do. 

Q. Mr. Casey, when, about, was the law 
passed fixing the booking fee at 5 per cent.? 

A. I should judge six or seven years ago. 

Q. Previous to that time did such agency, 
such as the Pat Casey agency, have to take 
out a license under some city regulations of 
the City of New York? 

A. No, nobody had to until the first law— 
the first law was passed six or seven years 
ago requiring anybody that booked a theatre 
to take out a license—that afterwards was 
amended. 

Q. How? How was it amended? 

A. I believe it was amended that nobody, 
unless it was some one that was directly book- 
ing a theatre and running a booking office 
would have to have a license. 


Q. Did you ever have a city license? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you surrender your license? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In 1910, in July some time? 

A. Some time. 

Q. What was the cause for the surrender 


of the license, Mr. Casey? 

A. Because I was bothered by the license 
commissioners with a lot of petty complaints 
and on legal advise found that I never should 
have taken out a license at all. 

Q. Did you find that most of the men en- 
gaged in the same business that you were, 
that is in .this agency representation, sur- 
rendered their licenses about the same time? 

A. I don’t know what they did. 

Q. Well, was not there a meeting of this 
kind, on this question, and at this meeting 
it was determined to surrender these licenses? 

A. Not that I ever attended. 

Q. But the services that were performed by 
the Pat Casey agency and those other men 
in like businesses was the same character of 
service that was performed—performed the 
same services before the passage of this law 
that was performed afterward? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is, it was performing the same 
nature of service as was performed before? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say that you got legal»advice that 
it was not necessary and that you should 
have had the license in the first instance? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Hr. Goodman give you that advice? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. These franchises to book that are granted 
to you and other men for agencies, is that 
limited in any way, these neczing offices, to 
certain territory? 

. Not that I know of. 
You heven’t anything to do with that? 


No. 

You booked the acts that you represent? 
. Anywhere that I can get a job for them. 
As I understand, you sent these stamps 
for this quoted clause out to the different 
booking offices? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the booking office of the O. B. 0.7? 
A. No, to all booking offices. 

Q. To all booking offices? 

A. Yes, air. 


reper 


Q. To all of them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there at that time any connection 
between the managers’ association and the 
booking agency as such? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Why then, didn’t you send this form to 
the managers in the different places? 

A. Because the booking agencies were the 
place they were issuing contracts. 

Q. Well the managers had to sign con- 
tracts, didn’t they? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was the same form of contract generally 
used by ali the booking agencies? 

A. No, I believe most all cf us use a differ- 
ent form of contract. 

Q. There is some difference in contract be- 
tween the contracts of the different booking 
agencies? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you state what that difference is in 
terms? 

A. No, I can not. 

Mr. Walsh: I have to have this letter 
marked for identification. 

(The paper referred to was thereupon 
marked by the stenographer Commission’s Ex- 
hibit No. 11 for identification.) 

Q. Mr. Casey, I will ask you to cvead this 
letter marked Commission’s Exhibit No. 11 
for identification (handing same to witness), 
and I ask you if you wrote that letter? 

Mr. Kelley: May I see that letter? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Kelley: Just a moment, there has 
been no question asked Mr. Casey—has there 
been a question asked in connection with that? 

Mr. Walsh: Yes, I asked him if he wrote 
that letter and he said he did not. 

Mr, Kelley: I object to it on the ground 
it is incompetent for the reason that on its 
face it is shown to have been written before 
the managers’ association was organized and 
before the act under which the complaint is 
proceeding was passed. Now it is ineompetent, 
and I move that the answer that was given 
be stricken out. 

Mr. Walsh: What is your motion? 

Mr. Kelley: I move to have the answer 
stricken out. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

I ask you Mr. Casey if you dictated that 


/iletter? 


Mr. Kelley: Wait a moment, I would like 
to have a ruling on my motion. 

Mr. Walsh: I have not offered it in evi- 
dence yet. 


A. No, sir. 

Mr. Kelley: I object to it. 

Mr. Walsh: I have not offered it yet, I 
said. 


By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did you direct that any such letter be 
sent out? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And have you any recollection of the 
letter? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Who is Mr. Eddie Clark? 

A. A vaudeville actor. 

Q. Does that letter purport to have been 
sent by you or written by you to Eddie Clark? 

A. I don’t know what it purports. 

Q. I ask you to look at it and see if it 
does not purport to have been written by 

u? 

Mr. Kelley: Mr. Walsh, I think the letter 
is the best evidence in regard to that. 

A. It does. 

Q. Is that signature to the letter a fac- 
simile of your signature? 

A. That is a rubber stamp. 

Q. Is Eddie Clark a vaudeville artist? 

A. He was at that time. 

Q. What does he do now? 

A. I believe he is writing shows. 

Q. Did you at that time or the Pat Casey 
agency act as personal representative of Eddie 
Clark in March, 1911? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Did the Pat Casey agency ever act as 
the representative of Eddie Clark? 

A. I don’t remember. 

Q. It may have and may not? 

A. It may have and may not 

Q. This Commission’s Exhibit No. 11 for 
identification is paren from the Pat Casey 
agency is it not 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any black list having 
been in existence in March, 19117? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then do I understand you to swear that 
you know nothing of the identity of this letter 
which I hold in my hand and which is marked 
Commission’s Exhibit No. 11 for identifica- 
tion? 

A. I do not. 

Q. You mean that you know nothing of it? 

A. No. sir. 

Q. Can you in any way account for the ex- 
istence of such a letter, Mr. Casey? 

. Yes, 

Q. How? ; 

A. I employ 10 or 12 people, somebody in my 
office may have written that letter and may 
have put that stamp on it. 

Q. Do people in your office send out cor- 
respondence with your rubber stamp on it? 

A. Every day. 

Mr. Walsh: I ask that this letter be marked 
Commission’s Exhibit No. 12 for identification. 

(The paper referred to was thereupon 
marked by the stenographer Commission’s Ex- 
hibit No. 12 for identification.) 

Q. I show you this letter, Mr. Casey, which 
is Commission's Exhibit No. 12 for identifica- 
tion .(handiizg Ss8tié ‘to wittessy, and 1 ask 
you if you sent letters like this to the differ- 
ent managers of the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association ? 

A. I don’t know whether I sent them or not. 

Q. They were sent, however? 

A. I believe they were, yes, sir. 

Q. And how many were sent, Mr. Casey? 

A. I should imagine one to every member. 

Q. And among them, of course, to Mr. Slot- 
kin, who operates the Olympic Theatre in 


Buffalo, New York? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Walsh: I offer this letter in evidence, 
which is Commission's Exhibit No. 12 for 
identification. 

(The paper referred to is thereupon received 
in evidence and marked by the stenographer 
Commission’s Exhibit No. 12.) 

Mr. Walsh: Which Exhibit is as 
“Telephone 2741 Bryant. 
‘Vaudeville Managers’ Protective AsSociation 

“Columbia Theatre Building 
“47th Street and 7th Avenue 
“New York City 
“April llth, 1917. 


follows : 


“Mr. M. Slotkin, 
“Olympic Theatre, : 
“Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘Dear Sir: 

“The first or second week in May, VARIETY 
is issuing a special Anniversary Number for 
the National Vaudeville Artists, 

“We are with VARIETY strong on this idea, 
as we think it will be of immense benefit to 
the N. V. A. at this time, and we would ask 
you to co-operate by giving VARIETY an ad- 
vertisement for that issue, saying something 
to the éffect you congratulate the N. V. A. 
on its first birthday and that you, as well as 
ali reputable managers, are pleased to see 
in the N. V. A. and the V. M. P. A. the birth 
of a perfect and friendly understanding for 
peaceful times between the artist and manager, 
or, of course, something along the same lines 
you may wish. 

‘‘We think the effect of this managerial an- 
nouncement will be very beneficial in the 
furtherance of friendly relations and hope 
you will forward your copy to VARIETY at 
your earliest convenience, also advising us 
you have done so at the same time, so that 
we may know the V. M. P. A. will have a 
full representation in the N. V. A. Anni- 
yersary Wumber. 

“VARIETY is going to devote a great deal 
of space that week to the formation, growth, 
policy, aims and future of the N. V. A. 

“Very truly, 
“PAT CASEY.’’ 

Mr. Kelley: Mr. Walsh, may I at this time 

so this is a divergence from the other line 
of evidence of proceeding, may I ask the pur- 
pose of the offerer? 

Mr. Walsh: The offerer is simply proving 
the allegations of the complaint of the domin- 
ation of control of the V. P, A. of the 
VARIETY in the profession. 

Mr. Kelley: The only objection we have 
is to its immateriality. 

Mr. Walsh: Mark this for identification. 

(The paper referred to was thereupon 
marked by the stenographer Commission’s Ex- 
hibit No. 13 for identification.) 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Mr. Casey, I show you what purports 


‘to be a circular letter from the Vaudeville 


Managers’ Protective Association to all mem- 
bers and it is marked Commission’s Exhibit 
No. 13 for identification and is dated April 30, 
1918, and, I ask you whether you, in your posi- 
tion as manager of the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association, sent a circular letter 
like that to all the managers of the Vaude- 
ville Managers’ Protective Association. 

Mr. Kelley: We would like to see the in- 
strument before he answers. 

Mr. Walsh: Do not answer until Mr. Kelley 
has read it. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. You may answer the question now, Mr. 
Casey. 

A. What was the question? 

Q. (Repeated. ) 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say that on or about the date of 
this, April 30, 1918, that was? 

. Yes, sir, 

Mr, Walsh: I offer to make this Exhibit 
No. 13 for identification in evidence and with 
the understanding with counsel that I may 
substitute for it a typewritten copy that is 
not as bulky a card as this has attached on 
the back of the circular which is only attached 
to it for the purpose of preserving it. 

Mr. Kelley: No objection. 

(The paper referred to is thereupon re- 
ceived in evidence and marked by the sten- 
ographer Commission's Exhibit No. 13.) 

Mr. Walsh: The letter is as follows: 
“Telephone 2741 Bryant 
“Vaudeville Managers Protective Association 

“Columbia Theatre Building 
“47th Street and 7th Avenue 
“New York City 
“April 30th, 1918. 
“(All performers will please read carefully.) 
“All members: 

“There are some members of the N. V. A. 
that seem to think they can lay back and 
let the managers do all of the work and put 
up all of the money required to take care of 
the needs of their organization. 

“One indication of this is the fact that the 
members are not buying tickets for the Bene- 
fit as they should. We know of several in- 
stances where managers have asked actors to 
take tickets, and the actors have replied that 
they had already bought some, when from 
the records being kept we KNOW that they 
had not done so. 

“Another indication is the fact that some 
of the artists seem to think they are doing 
the manager a favor if they buy these Benefit 
tickets. Let them get any such ideas out of 
their heads. This Benefit, and all the other 
activities of a like nature, are for the ACTOR'S 
good, and it is up to him to support them 
and do it unequivocally and enthusiastically. 

“We've. just held.a meeting to consider the 
proposition; some of our members thought 
it might be well to abandon these benefits al- 
together and, just make an arrangement for 
a flat assessment of a wéek’s salary on each 
act given a route and thus raise the funds 
the N. V. A. must have. 

“Now, we've kept our promises, and they 
must put their shoulders to the wheel. Put 
it up to them in unmistakable and clearly 
defined statements of what the REAL facts 


are, and let’s identify the dodgers. Not all — 
of them dodge—but we want to know who 
does, * 

“* * * From now until May 12th, please = 
note om your blue form weekly reports, ODp= 
posite the name of each act listed, the num- 
ber of tickets purchased from you; or if act 
claims has already purchased tickets make @ 
little note of the name of the town wherein he 
claims to have purchased the m. We'll check 
the proposition up at this end and find out 
what’s what. 

“We do not propose that we shall put forth 
the effort we have and are continuing to, and 
that the beneficiaries of the movement shall 
avoid their plain duty. 

“Yours very truly, 

Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Ass'n, 
“PAT CASBY.” 

Mr. Walsh: Mark this for identification. 

(The paper referred to was ‘thereupon > 
marked by the stenographer Commission's Bx-"7 
hibit No. 14 for identification.) . 

Q. Mr. Casey, I show you an issue Of 99 
VARIETY of Friday, October 19th, 1917, and~ 
particularly call your attention to page 19, 4 
which is marked Commission’s Exhibit 14 for | 
identification, and show you what purports | 
to be an advertisement entitled “a little ad- 7] 
vice” and I ask you now if you hed inserted = 
in that issue the page indicated as Com- 
mission’s Exhibit No. 14 for identification 
(handing paper to witness). 

A. I don’t remember whether I ordered it 
inserted or not, but it is there, and it bears 
my signature and I presume that I did. 

Q. The same thing appears to have been 
inserted in the Morning Telegraph, of New 
York, on October 2ist, 1917, and I ask you if 
it was inserted there by you or at your direo- 
tion in that issue? (Handing paper to wit- 
ness.) 

A. It was. 

Mr. Walsh: This is entitled: 

“A LITTLE ADVICE.” ~ 

“It has been brought to the attention of this ~ 
Association that there is an effort being made ~ 
to procure ‘dues’ from artists by some one 
for himself or for some organization pro- 
fessed to be represented by him, na 

“We want to give a little advice to the 
artist. If you have money to pay dues with, 
pay it to the National Vaudeville Artists, the 
only society of artists recognized by the Vau- 
deville Managers’ Protective Association. The | 
N. V. A. is the artists’ organization, "4 

“We suggest to the artist, if he is playins ES 
any theatre connected with the V. M. P. A. | 
or wishes to play in such theatre, that he™ 
heed this advice and become a member of thé» 
N. V. A ‘ 


*‘We don’t believe the thiaking artist prefers 
to pay dues to some one who wants the work+ 
ing act to give him money so he won't have | 
to work for a living himself, ; 

“We don’t want the artist to be a fool in | 
fact, nor do we want artists with so little in- | 
telligence appearing in our theatres. 4 

‘‘We issue this statement as a warning. No 4 
other notice will be given. No excuse will be | 
accepted. "3 

“Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association, ; 
“PAT CASEY, General Manager.” © 

Examiner Moore: We will take a recess 
now of five mMinue:. 3 

(After the tecess., 

By Mr. Walsh: ; 

Q. Mr. Casey a» 1 gse.uver from what has © 
been said here, this strike of the “White Rats” ~ 
occurred in the later muuceu» of 1916 and the 
early part of the year i1Vi7? 3 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Running over a peftod of several monthat 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And at different times actors who 
taken an active part in this strike were com 
ing back and getting employment from . 
eenwe of the V. M. P. A._ that is true, isn’t 
t sy 

A. Yes, sir. fee 

Q: Was there any time during that “period. 
afterward, a manager’s committee to pass uf 
applications of all “‘White Rats” for restora’ 
in former standing on the booking sheet of 
circuit where they had been employed? 

Mr. Kelley: Mr. Walsh, do you mean 
| to cover simply members of the V. 


Mr. Walsh: Who were members of 
V. M. P. A.? 3 
Mr. Kelley: You mean individually or “| 
an organization? 
Mr. Walsh: Wither. 


Mr. Kelley: Let him answer if he under 
stands the question. 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And who constituted that committee? 9 

A. | don’t remember. : 

Q. Can you remember any of them who 
members of the committee? 

A. I think yes, at different times there 
different committees, 

Q. Can you recall anyone who at any time 
was on anysof these committees? iY 

A. I think Mr. Keith and Mr. Joseph Schenck, 
, Q. Who is Mr. Joseph Schenck? 

A. He, at that time, was the booking repre= 
sentative of the Marcus Loew Circuit, o§ 

Q. Was the plan to provide for such a com- 
mittee, was that your plan or suggested 
you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what was the object of it, Mr. Casey? 

A. The object of that committee was to 
over a list of names that had been very an~ 
tagonistic. 

Q. That is, antagonistic te whom? 

AS Na VeoPy Av end: te the Alerent- mem "a 
of the V. M. P. A., especially to Mr. Schenek 
and the theatres that he controlled, and in 
minds of the committee they felt that the a 
had seen his mistake and was ready to go b 
to work and behave himself and the commit 
were only too glad to give him another chance 
for employment, 

Q. Was not the committee made up of mem 
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(Continued from page 33) 
bers, one each from the larger circuits in the 
¥. 2. PAF 

A. I don’t just remember. 

Q. Was Mr. Murdock a member of that com- 
mittee? 

A. I believe he was a member of some com- 
mittee, 

Q. And were these applications that came in, 
how did they come in for reinstatement, Mr. 
Casey ? 

A. The artist could write a letter, in most 
cases, acknowledging that he had been misied 
and ask to receive forgiveness. 

Q. From the people whem he had had the 
trouble with and be put back into their good 
graces? | 

A. Yes. 

Q. And then would henceforth get employ- 
ment which for some time previously he had 
been denied? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of course, as one of the conditions of re- 
instatement, such actor had to resign from the 
White Rats? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They were, in fact, required to make an 
affidavit that they had resigned, were they not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And at the same time that committee 
passed upon the cancellation of acts which they 
thought should be cancelled or the cancella- 
tion was warranted by the facts—is that true? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It is only a committee for reinstatement 
and not for cancellations? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How are these acts cancelled or the em- 
ployment of actors cancelled? 

A. In those cases, most of them, the acts 
cancelled themselves by walking out of the- 
atres where they were employed. 

Q. Where the actor did not cancel it himself, 
how did the members cancel it? 

A. I do not know where the managers ever 
cancelled them. 

Q. You do not know that the managers ever 
cancelled any? 

A. I do not know where the managers ever 
cancelled any, unless the canceliations were 
covered in the contract. Some contracts carry 
a two weeks’ cancellation clause. I presume 
in these cases the acts have been cancelled 
and vice versa the acta have cancelled on the 
managers under that clause. 

Mr. Kelley: I presume now that question 
has reference to that period known as the 
strike period? 

Mr. Walsh: Yes, sir; exactly. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. And during the strike period did the 
Vv. M. P. A. readily send out to all its mem- 
bers lists of names of White Rats who should 
not be booked? 

A. Sent out notices of White Rats who had 
walked out of the theatres. 

Q@. And didn’t it send out lists of White 
Rats that did not walk out of theatres? 

A. In some cases where the White Rats 
refused to go in and work theatres, where there 
was a etrike on. 

Q. Can you recall now, Mr. Casey, when tDis 
committee was organized? 

A: Some time during the strike trouble. 

@. In the early part? 

A. I cannot remember. 

Q. Well, as a matter of fact, was it not 
organized some time previous to the time of 
the strike period? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. How long did it continue to act or do 
business? 

A. Until the strike was over. 

Q. You stated that this committee was 
formed, Mr. Casey, sometime after the strike 
was called. Is that true? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. I hold in my hand here what purports to 
be an affidavit made by you in a suit—. 

A. That pertains, for your information, Mr. 
Walsh, to the New York strike. The first 
strike of the organization was in Oklahoma 
City. You are being misled a little. 

Q. The first strike was in Oklahoma City? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was that? 

A. The latter part of September or the first 
part of October. 

Q. 19167 

A. Yes, sir; and in New York I do not think 
it happened until January, 1917. 

Q. I show you Commission’s Exhibit No. 
15, marked for identification, which purports to 
be page 14 of the Billboard of September 23 
1918, and apparently is an advertisement in- 
serted by the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association, and I will ask you if you, in your 
capacity as manager of the Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ Protective Association, had that adver- 
tisement inserted in that issue of the Bill- 
board? 

A. This is in September, 1916. 

Q. Yes. 

A. I was*not with them until the first of 
October, 1916. 

Q. Who was your predecessor as manager? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. You do not know? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you say you do not know because you 
actually do not know, or is it because it was 
so badly managed you are ashamed to state? 

“ A. I do not believe it had any manager. 

Mr. Kelley: You do not care to have that 
ge. in the-reeord, do you? 

Mr. Walsh: It is not important. 

. By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. What had been your business immediate- 
ly preceding your becoming manager of the 
Vv. M. P. A. in October, 19167 

A. Managing the Pat Casey Agency. 

Q. I show you Commission’s Exhibit No. 16, 
for identification, which purports to be page 
7 of VARIETY, issued November 10, 1916, and 
ask you whether or not you had that adver- 
tisement inserted in your capacity as man- 


ager for the Yaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This advertisement reads: 

“Who's bluffing? Now, are you convinced 
that the managers do know who pay their 
dues and that they meant what they said, re- 
gardless of the White Rats’ hot air assertion 
that it was a secret? 

“Those few White Rats who have not yet 


received their cancellation must not feel 
slighted. 
“The managers are merely rearranging 


their bills to meet the condition, and the bal- 
ance will be reached within a few days. 

“No act too big to be cancelled. 

‘Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Associa- 
tion.”’ 

I show you Commission’s Exhibit 17 for 
identification, which purports to be pages 12 
and 18 of the issue of VARIETY on March 16, 
1917, and ask you if you had inserted in 
VARIETY, as manager of the Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ Protective Association, the printed mat- 
ter thereon? (Handing paper to witness). 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I show you Commission’s Exhibit, for 
identification, No. 18, which purports to be 
page 8 of VARIETY for October 13, 1916, and 
ask you whether or not you had that inserted 


as manager for the Vaudeville Managers’ Pro- 
tective Association? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Walsh: I offer in evidence Commis- 


sion’s Exhibits marked for identification No. 
17 and 18 and ask that they be copied into 
the record, and from Exhibit No. 17, I read 
as follows: 

‘YOUR FUTURE 

“The Vaudeville Managers’ Protective As- 
sociation comprising the owners and man- 
agers of every important vaudeville house in 
the United States have decided, after much 
thought and deliberation, to engage on and 
after March 19, 1917, only the ‘worthy artists’ 
who are and are known to be real, honest 
members of the National Vaudeville Artists, 
Inc. While this organization exists no vaude- 
ville artist-who walks out or has walked out 
of any theatre operated by a member of this 
association or pickets any such theatre on an 
order issued or instigated by the ‘White Rats’ 
will secure an engagement in any theatre or 
from any manager that is a member of the 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association.” 

Mr. Kelley: What do I understand from 
your reading that, Mr. Walsh? Do I under- 
stand that only that portion that you have 
read from that exhibit that you have offered 
in evidence is to be copied in the record? 

Mr. Walsh: No; I think we want the entire 
advertisement in. 

Examiner Moore: 
will be done. 

Mr. Kelley: There is no objection so long as 
all goes in. 

(The papers referred to were thereupon re- 
ceived in evidence and marked by the stenog- 
rapher ‘“Commission’s Exhibits No. 17 and 
18,” respectively, and, by direction, are copied 
into the record in full as.follows: 

Commission’s Exhibit 17. 
The Truth 
To Every Vaudeville Artist in America. 
Indisputable Facts. 

The “so-called White Rat strike’ and “lock 
out” in the City of Boston has been in exist- 
ence for over three weeks and nothing has 
been accomplished for the actor but dissolu- 
tion and failure. 

Bad business—each and every theatre in the 
City of Boston and vicinity is doing the usual 
normal business, while some theatres are do- 
ing twenty per cent. better business than the 
same period last year. 

It is impossible to Muy a ticket or secure a 
seat after eight o’clock and every night in the 
Scolly Square Olympia, the Washington Street 
Olympia, the Bowdoin Square or the Boston 
Theatre, owing to the unusual big business. 
Good business reigns in every vaudeville 
theatre in Boston. 

Insults and assaults. No vaudeville artists 
that have appeared at any theatre in Boston, 
Lynn or Haverhill have been insulted or as- 
saulted by any “so-called White Rat” or any 
one else. 

This can be vertified by over two hundred 
recognized vaudevilie acts who have played 
the Boston, Scolly Square, Olympia, Washing- 
ton Olympia, Orpheum, St. James, Franklin, 
Park Theatre and Bowdoin Sq. in the City of 
Boston, the Colonial Theatre, Haverhill, the 
Olympia Theatre and the Central Square 
Theatre in Lynn, during the past four weeks 
and all the vaudeville artists are members of 
the National Vaudeville Artists, Inc. Since 
the day and date of the “so-called strike’”’ not 
a single vaudeville artist has walked out, re- 
fused to appear or has been affected by “al- 
leged illness.’ 

Picketing—Picketing is being done at seven 
theatres in the City of Boston and it fails 
utterly to have any impression whatsoever on 
the public, it creates no comment and has no 
effect on business. 

The men and women picketing at these 
theatres are not vaudeville artists or recog- 
nized performers. The few that have been 
once have long since outlived their usefulness 
in the vaudeville business and live solely upon 
a few odd jobs they get here and there in 
some of the small, inferior theatres that still 
exist near Boston. Many of them have not 
been weet. ef Providense,.-R,1., in ten years. 
The remainder of the pickets are made up of 
waitresses and “hangers on” around the “Bos- 
ton pool rooms.” Look at their photographs; 
look at them in person. Are they recognized 
vaudeville artists? Do you know them? 

NEW YORK. 

On Friday night, March 9, a “so-called” 
strike was called on the Marcus Loew theatres 
located in Greater New York and New Jer- 
sey. In the entire seventeen theatres there 
were but fifteen acts who, for one reason or 


Without objection that 


another, forgot to appear at their appointed 
time. These acts in tneir entirety were acts 
generally used te open the show-and were 80 
per cent. dumb acts. 

Several of the acts following day called at 
the Loew office and begged for permission to 
be returned to work and to be reinstated in 
the good graces of the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association. 

This positively was not granted and never 
will be during the existence of the Vaudeville 
Managers’ Protective Association. 

The places of the fifteen acts that failed to 
appear at the appointed time were filled with- 


out any inconvenience or delay, and there 
were 1,500 acts laying off in Greater New 
York who were over anxious to play in all 
these theatres on the day and date the al- 
leged ‘‘strike’’ was called. 
CHICAGO. 
On the same date, Friday, March 9, a so- 


called “White Rat strike’”’ 
following Chicago houses: Kedzie, Academy, 
Lineoln Hippodrome, Avenue, Windsor, and 
not a single artist engaged in these walked 
out or failed to appear at the appointed time 
on the program. 

POLI CIRCUIT. 

Monday night, March 12, 1917, the White 
Rats called a strike against the Poli circuit. 
Of the 80 acts or more then appearing in the 
Poli vaudeville theatres, seven broke their 
contracts. But four theatres out of 12 were 
affected. 

CONDITIONS AS THEY EXACTLY EXIST. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, 


The four theatres in Oklahoma City on which 
July 1, 1916, the alleged ‘“‘White Rats’ strike” 
was called are at present doing better busi- 
ness than any time last year and that has 
been the condition there since the “alleged 
strike’ was called on July 1, 11.6. The much 
talked of Overholzer Theatre maintains one of 
the best dramatic stock companics in this 
country, doing better business than any stock 
company in the United States and showing a 
net profit each and every week since its open- 
ing on Monday, November 20, 1916. This com- 
pany is the talk of Oklahoma City. To get a 
good seat it is necessary to engage tickets two 
weeks in advance. The vaudeville theatres are 
giving better shows this season than ever have 
been given in Oklahoma City heretofore. 

ST. UIS. 

A White Rats’ strike called agaiast Erber’s 
Theatre, East St. Louis, did not bring out a 
single act engaged there. Later the union 
people of the city issued a circular declaring 
Erber’s Theatre fair to union labor and al- 
though the White Rats had picketted the house 
and declared it unfair. Picketing against 
Erber’s stopped up on the issuance of the 
labor unions’ circulars. 

A picketing condition agaimst the Grand, St. 
Louis, existed for a few days without attract- 
ing attention. No acts could be induced to 
leave the Grand when the strike against it 
was ordered. 

All the aforesaid are plain facts, which can 
be corroborated by thousands of readers of 
this paper. To the intelligent man or woman 
who makes their living in the great construc- 
tive vaudeville field there need by no other 
explanation other than this statement of plain, 
truthful facts as to the conditions existing at 
every hand. 

A single hour’s study or a single hour’s in- 
vestigation will verify every word of this 
article. 

A WORD AS TO THE CLASS OF SO- 
CALLED PERFORMER WHO IS ASKING THE 
gael TO GO OUT ON SO-CALLED 


During the days of the store show, hundreds 
of amateurs got into the business; and as the 
store show was eliminated, so was the class of 
performer that they were playing. These peo- 
ple with the hundreds of acrobats that work in 
the fairs and small circuses during the sum- 
mer, without any field for work in the winter 
and the old-time passe act that is not even 
good enough for the smallest family theatre, 
comprise the White Rats of today, and it is 
these people, where a few of them get odd jobs 
here and there to fill in, that are asking the 
artists -who have salable acts to participate 
in their destructive methods. Let the artist 
who is working ask the walking delegate who 
may come to a theatre to request that they 
cease working, how much time the delegates 
have to forfeit and when they worked last 


in vaudeville. 
YOUR FUTURE. 


The Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, comprising the owners and managers 
of every important vaudeville house in the 
United States, have decided, after much thought 
and deliberation, to engage, on and after March 
19, 1917, only the ‘worthy artists’ who are 
known to be real, honest members of The 
National Vaudeville Artists, Inc. While this 
organization exists no vaudeville artist who 
walks out or has walked out of any theatre 
operated by a member of this association or 
pickets any such theatre on an order issued 
or instigated by the ‘White Rats’ will secure an 
engagement in any theatre, or from any man- 
ager that is a member of the Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ Protective Association. 

This is not a warning or a threat. 

This condition has been brought about by tha 
White Rats and not by us. They insist we 
shall employ White Rats only. The fight is 
now to a finish. The issue is, shall we em- 
ploy White Rata. excluazirely or ;shall- we -em~ 
ploy only members of the Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ Protective Association? We have made 
our decision. 

It is now up to the man or woman who wants 
to perform or play in any or all theatres con- 
nected with the Vaudeville Managers’ Protec- 
tive Association. 

As we must all be the makers and builders 
of our own future and the supreme judge of 
our own existence, it is absolutely and entirely 


was called in the 


up to you—each of you who makes his living _ 


and has laid out his life’s course as an enter- 

tainer of the vaudeville patrons of America. 
VAUDEVILLE MANAGER®D’ 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION.” 


COMMISSION’S EXHIBIT NO. 16. 

“ON WHICH SIDE IS YOUR BRBAD 
BUTTERED? 

“Who gives you employment—The White 

Rats—or—The Managers? 

If the White Rats are providing work for 
you by which you earn your living, then it 
is your duty to stick to them, the same as 
the paid delegates and agitators are doing. 

The managers have repeatedly stated where 
they stand in reference to the White Rats 
Actors’ Union. Every artist must do like- 
wise. There can be no sitting on.the fence. 
You are either on one side or the other. 

The members of the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association will not engage acts, 
actors or actresses and pay them salary in 
order that they may use the money thus 
earned in vaudeville theatres: to help sup- 
port and maintain an organization antagonis- 
tic to the best interests of vaudeville, such as 
the White Rats has proven itself to be. 

Apologies or explanations as to why you 
have them bluffed into paying dues will not 
be accepted. 

Watch the bills. You will see White Rats’ 
names from them disappear shortly. 

Don’t deceive yourself into thinking we 
don’t know who are and who are. not White 
Rats, and we will know who pays their dues, 

We advise you not to forget that we have 
a friendly working agreement and understand- 
ing with the National Vaudeville Artists, 
which has enough members at present to keep 
every known vaudeville house in America 
open, and we propose to give the members 
of that organization the preference in booking. 
When you can show aN. V. A. card, it will 
mean something. 

VAUDEVILLE MANAGERS’ PROTEC- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION, 

“Pp. §. Of course, the few ‘Hangers On’ 
who are never working are not interested in 
the above.” 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Mr. Casey, I show you what purports to 
be page 8 of VARIETY, issued December, 1916, 
and ask you if you, as manager of the Vaude- 
ville Managers’ Protective Association, had 
the printed matter thereon inserted in that 
issue of VARIETY? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Casey, there are the names of a num- 
ber of circuits—I will read them into the 
record so that you can get a fair understand- 
ing of it—this advertisement, Commission’s 
Exhibit No. 19 for identification, reads as fol- 
lows: 


“A FAIR WARNING TO ALL VAUDEVILLE 
ARTISTS. 

“In view of Strike Rumors, and for the 
benefit of all Vaudeville artists, we deem it 
advisable tc issue the following notice: 

“You are hereby notified that should you 
refuse to appear in any of our Theatres, and 
walk out in sympathy with any strike fostered 
by Agitators and Out-of-Work performers, 
you will forever prevent future business re- 
lations with the undersigned, because you have 
broken your contract. 

“Our attorneys have been instructed to bring 
suit for damages for any and every breach of 
contract. 

, “Ackerman & Harris Circuit. 
“Amalgamated Booking Office and Affls. 
“Boston Mgrs. Assn. and Affls. 

“Boston U. B. O. 

“Canadian Theatres’Co. Circuit. 

‘Columbia Burlesque Circuit. 

“Chicago U. B. O. * 

“Chicago Mgrs. Assn. “and Affils. 

“Wm. Fox Circuit of Theatres. 

“Feiber & Shea Circuit. 

“Gordon Bres. Circuit. 

“Interstate Circuit. 

“Jones, Linick & Shaefer Circuit. 

“B. F. Keith Theatre Co.’s Circuit. 

“Marcus Loew Circuit. 

“B. S. Moss Circuit. 

‘Miles Circuit. 

“Nixon-Nirlinger Circuit. 

“Orpheum Circuit. 

“Pantages Circuit. 

“Poli Circuit. 

“Ringling Bros. Circuit Entprs. 

“Gus Sun Circuit. 

“United Booking Offices. 

‘Western Vaude. Mgrs. Assn. 

“Wilmer & Vincent Circuit. 

“MEMBERS OF THE VAUDEVILLE 





MANAGES’ PROTECTIVE ASSO- 
CIATION.” 
Now, Mr. Casey, did all of these circuits 


constitute the membership, at that time, in 
December, 1916, of the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association, or were there others? 

A. I think that constituted ali. 

Q. Mr. Casey, I will ask you whether or 
not you or your office in or about the latter 
part of November, 1917, sent a wire to every 
member of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protec- 
tive Association, asking each member to for- 
ward the names of acts playing in each house 

at did not have a paid-up 1917 card in the 
National Vaudeville Artists, Inc.? 

A. I do not krow. I may have sent !t. 

Q. Have you any recollection on that sub- 
ject, Mr. Casey? 

A. No; I have not. 

Q. Do you know of any lists coming in of 
ears or actors who had not such a 
card? 

Av TE été net quite get-that, 

Q. Do you know of any managers making 
reports about that time? ; 

A. I do not know whether they did or not. 

, Q. Do you know of any order going out from 
your office or request for such lists? —~ 

A. I say I do not remember whether I did 
or not. 

Q. I asked about wires. I ask now about 
mail or otherwise. Do you remember any 
requests of that kind? 

A. I do not remember. __ 
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Mr. Walsh: Mr. Examiner, in view of the stop and get out of that business and get business here in New York for many year#, do 


fact it is now nearly 4:30, and there is a 
lot more of documentary evidence that I want 
to go over and bring to the attention of Mr. 
Casey, if necessary, and the fact that our pa- 
pers are so confused, if it is satisfactory to 
counsel on the other side, I suggest that we 
might stop for the day. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 o’clock p. m., an ad- 
journment was taken until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
February 4, 1919, at 10:00 o’clock a. m.). 


TUESDAY’S (Feb. 4) REPORT. 


Pat Casey resumed the stand and testified 
as follows: 

Direct Examination 
Walsh: 

Q. Mr. Casey, I came to the conclusion from 
the examination yesterday that you are per- 
haps the best authority in reference to the 
operation of the American stage, and I would 
ask you the first thing, for the purpose of 
informing the Commission upon the terms used 
to define for me “legitimate stage,” ‘‘variety” 
and ‘“‘burlesque?” 

A. “Legitimate stage” is what is known 43 
a theatre that plays dramatic shows of three 
or four acts; musical comédies of three or 
four acts employing in the legitimate show 
anywhere from eight to possibly 30 people 
and in some cases a big spectacular produc- 
tion of 250 to 300 people; a musical show 
employs in round numbers anywhere from 
75 to 150 people. Vaudeville is composed of 
separate and distinct acts not produced by 
the manager of the theatre but by the act or 
artists themselves. Each and every act in 
vaudeville is ‘booked independently and sepa- 
rately and then a certain number of such 
acts are put together to fit the bill that the 
manager is going to sell to his public. The 
burlesque is a sort of a musical comedy farce, 
comedy combined. It is a show that is run 
practically on the same order as a musical 
comedy. The people are engaged for the 
run of the piece and the same show travels 
intact from town to town. 

Q. That completes it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To elucidate further the matter, you 
stated yesterday, when I asked you in refer- 
ence to the insertion in the contract of a 
clause by a rubber sta you said that 
you had, I think, eight of them made and 
sent to the different booking offices through- 
out the country? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that was eight? 

A. Yes, sir; I believe it was eight. 

Q. Yes. Now, how are these eight booking 
houses or how were they affiliated with the 
U. B. O. or the B. F. Keith Exchange now? 

A. They are not affiliated with it. 

Q. They are not affiliated with it? 

A. No, they are separate and distinct book- 
ing offices. 

Q. Are they separate and distinct corpora- 
tions and organizations? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How do you prevent contusion? 

A. The United Booking Office books a cer- 
tain number of theatres; that is, the booking 
office of Marcus Loew books a certain number 
of theatres; the Ackerman & Harris Booking 
Office books a certain number of theatres 
and the B. S. Moss Booking Office books a 
certain number of theatres. 

Q. While these are separate and distinct 
booking offices, they affect, of course, the con- 
tracts of the membership of the V. M. P. A., 
the contracts of course are made—— 

A. Contracts are made by each individua! 
booking office themselves. 

Q. The booking offices as I understand it, 
however, do not make the contract, but the 
theatre through its manager or its owner 
makes the contract with the actor and it does 
the negotiating? 

A. The booking office writes the contract, 
they fill it out and make it out. 

Q. And present it for signatures? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But the signature to the contract is the 
theatre—— 

A. Manager or owner. 

Q. Manager or owner? 

A. And the artist. 

Q. And the artist? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I understood you to say yesterday that 
you paid nothing to the—that is your agency, 
the Pat Casey Agency pays nothing to the 
Vaudeville Collection Agency for collecting 
the commissions or fees due to the Pat Casey 
Agency although it does render real service 
to the Pat Casey Agency, that is true, is it 
not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I didn’t understand and it is not here 
in my mind the reason that you gave for 
not having to pay any commissions or com- 
pensation for such service. Can you give me 
the reason now? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Yes, do. 

A. The same reason I gave yesterday. 

Q. What was that? 

A. The sam* reason I gave yesterday, that 
my business is a big expensive institution and 
I could not live or the office could not live if 
it had to pay any expenses for the collec- 
tions. 

Q. Would you be in such a position that 
you could collect your own commissions? 

A. If I had to collect my own, I don’t think 
we would ever get one bit of it. 

Q. The same is true; that is, these other 
orguutzations or representatiras.or- agents 
have to employ a large force to do work as 
you do, don’t they? 

A. I don’t believe that their expense is 50 
per cent. of what mine is. 

Q. Well, is that the real 
are not paying? 

A. It is absolutely the reason I am not. I 
am in business to try to make a little money 
and any time that I can not I am going to 
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reason why you 


into something else. 

Q. Yes, and if every agency was in the 
same position that you are, the collection 
agency would have to go out of business, 
wouldn’t it? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. Who is associated with you in the busi- 
ness, Mr. Casey? 

A. Nobody. 

Q. No one? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you the sole stockholder? 

A. I control most of the stock, all but 
probably three or four shares. 

Q. Who else controls stock in there? 

A. I believe that Mr. Davis 
shares. 

Q. Who else? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. You don’t know? 

A. I can not tell now, no. I will give you 
a list if you want, of the corporation. 

Q. All right, if you please. How long has 
your agency been booking through the United 
Booking Offices? 

A. Ten years—1l1 years. 

Q. Did you ever have to make any kind of 
an agreement or contract with them te book? 

A. Never. 

Q. Never? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Are there any terms to your arrange- 
ment to book through or into the United Book- 
ing Offices? 

A. No, sir. 

,Q. Are there any things that you must 
particularly comply with in order that you 
may book through them? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. That is, you don’t have to pay anything 
to the United Booking Offices in order to 
book with them? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether it is a common 
understanding that other agencies have to 
pay for it? 

A. I don’t know anything about what other 
agencies have to do. 

Q. Does the booking office retain or claim 
from you any compensation? 

. No, sir. 

. Of any kind? 

. No, sir. 

It does not. 

. No, sir. 

. Of course the Pat Casey Agency is an 
employing agency; you get “employment for 
the people whom you represent, do you not? 

A. No, sir; it is not ag employment agency. 

@. How do you differentiate your agency 
from an employment agency? 

= I do not secure the employment* for the 
acts. , 

Q. Well, what do you do? 

A. I take it up with the people who run 
the employment agency and I negotiate with 
them to place the act. 

: Q. Of course that is a hard thing for me 


LPeoPep 


Oo see. 

A. Well, the United Booking Offices are an 
employment agency. 

Q. Yes, but if I take a number of men who 
are going to work for a railroad up to an 
employment office, in my judgment, I am an 
employment agency. 

A. No. 

Q. I ani representing these men? 

A. If you are, Mr. Walsh, I differ with 
you; if you are why don’t you take them 
direct to the railroad? 

Q. Well, it may be that the intermediary 
who is a sort of a broker is also a sort 
of employment agent, but you may be right 
upon that proposition. : 

Mr. Goodman: Mr. Walsh, may I interject 
this statement, that under the employment 
agency law in this state, that the actor’s 
employment agent is defined and seems to me 
it depends upon not what Mr. Casey thinks 
or what I think or what you think, it is a 
question of what the law states that employ- 
ment agent is. . 

Mr. Walsh: It is a question of law; I have 
no doubt of it at all. 

Mark that for identification. 

(The paper referred to was thereupon 
marked by the stenographer Commission’s Ex- 
hibit No. 20 for identification.) 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. I ask you, Mr. Casey, to look at this 
pamphlet or bqok. Did you ever see a booklet 
like that before (handing same to witness) ? 

A. Never. 

Q. Never saw a booklet of that kind before? 

A. No, sir. 

= You see what it purports to be, do you 
not? 

A. Purports to be a bill I presume that was 
introduced into the Senate at Albany or into 
the, Legislature there if I am correct—it is in 
opposition to a bill. 

Q. This book appears to set forth some 
facts—I am referring to Commission’s Exhibit 
No. 20 for identification—some facts in oppo- 
sition to the Cobb Green and Wagner «lls 
affecting theatrical employment agencies, both 
now befcre the general laws committee in the 
assembly, and the judiciary committee in the 
Senate; and it appears to be an argument 
against this bill on the part of the United 
Booking Offices of America by F. F. Proctor, 
vice-president. On page 14 it reads this way: 

“‘We frankly admit that we have, within 
the last two years, exacted of outside 
agents a certain part of the fees which 
they received from performers whom 
they booked through us in the theatres 
which we sre under sontract.te. book.” 

Did the U. B. O. ever exact any such fees 
from you as an agent? 

A. Never did. 

Q. Never did? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Never had to pay anything to the U. 
B. O.? ~ 
A. No, sir. 

Q. And as a man who is familiar with the 
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you know whether or not other agents have 
to pay part of their fees to the U. B. O.? 
A. i don’t know what <cther agents had to 


do. 

Q. Further it says: 

‘We have no excuse to offer and are ready 
to defend our position. We are not to blame 
if the outside agent has grafted this as an 
excuse for exacting more than %% from the 


performer, nor are we to blame if the perfor- 
mer insists, in the first*place, on having an 
otitside agent.”’ 

This seems to carry the imputation at least, 
that the performer can get along very well 
wituout the outside agent. You hardly agree 
with that, do you, Mr. Casey? 

A. I do not. 

Mr. Goodman: Just a moment, Mr. Examiner, 
we object to this testimony because the book 
from which Mr. Walsh is reading does not 
appear to contain statements made since either 
the passage of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act or since the organization of the V..M. 
P. A.; it refers to some legislation that Mr. 
Walsh read from that was pending in the year 
1910 and is nothing that has anything to do 
with unfair methods of competition which is 
claimed in this complaint against the Vaude- 
ville Managers’ Protective Association, as that 
was an organization created since this time 
and neither does it have anything to do with 
that this Federal Trade Commission has juris- 
diction over. 

Mr. Walsh: I will answer that very shortly 
by saying: that this complaint charges a com- 
bination and conspiracy in restraint of trade 
and under the rulings of the Standard Oil 
case, even though that be organized and formed 
after that if the act of conspiracy, may have 
been before the passage of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, still the preceding facts may be 
presented in order to build up the combination, 
it being a continuing one. 

Mr. Goodman: It is not a question of a 
combination, r. Examiner; it is sought to 
prove here by the testimony, if I understand 
the logic of this testimony at all, it means 
that there exists methods that are unfair. The 
question propounded having nothing to do 
with the restraint of trade or a combination 
or conspiracy so far as I view it. 

Examiner Moore: The same 
have a bearing in this matter. 
is overruled. 

Mr. Goodman: I take an exception. 

By Mr. Walsa: 

Q. When did you or your company or agency 
become a vaudeville agent, when did you em- 
bark in the business? 

A. I think in 1907. 

Q. Have you at any time 
for advanced vaudeville? 

A. I was not the manager for advanced vau- 


ruling would 
The objection 


been a manager 


deville; I was the manager for William Mor- 
ris’ Office who booked the acts in what is 
known as advanced vaudeville. 

Q. You were employed by the Morris 
Agency? 

A. The Morris Agency. 


Q. The Morris Agency. And what were your 
duties as manager of the William Morris’ 
Agency? 

A. I was the office manager. 

Q. Did you have anything to do, Mr. Casey, 
with the settlement of claims of actors that 
the actors had against the U. B. O. because 
the U. B. O. canceled their contract with 
William Morris & Company? 

A. No. I will explain that all to you. 

Q. I wish you would. 

A. The contracts were not with the U. B. O. 
The contracts were with Klaw & Erlanger. 
Mr. Morris acted simply as the agent in the 
matter, as the hooking agent. These contracts 
were after in a settlement assumed by the 
different parties tu the settlement and in sev- 
eral cases I did assist in straightening out 
these contracts. 

Q. That must have been where you got your 
reputation as an arbitrator? 

a I guess that was right. There was plenty 
of it. 

Q. Did the United Booking Offices pay a 
large sum of money to Klaw & Erlanger for 
a settlement of this? 

A. Very small sum in my estimation. 

Q. How much? 

A. $250,000. 

Q. Did you negotiate the contract of settle- 
ment? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever see the contract of settle- 
ment? e 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. I ask you to look at this and I ask you 
if that is a copy of it? (handing paper to 
witness.) 

A. I believe that that is a copy of it or that 
that is the contract. 

Mr. Kelley: Mr. Casey, just a moment; do 
you know thaf is a copy of the contract. 

The Witness: No. I believe that it is. 

Mr. Kelley: Wait until we have a chance to 
examine it always before answering. 

Mr. Goodman: I rather produce the original 
contract to Mr. Watsh, I can not remember 
by simply looking at it; but that looks like it, 

Mr. Walsh: The witness says he believes it 
is the contract. That is sufficient. 

Mr. Kelley: Take it subject to the right of 
correction. 

I offer it in evidence. 

(The paper referred to was thereupon re- 
ceived in evidence and marked by the stenog- 
rapher Commission’s Exhibit No. 71.) 

Ry. direetinn .of counsel. the. same 
into the record as follows: 

“Agreement made this 6th day of November 
one thousand nine hundred and seven, at the 
City ot New York, in the State of New York, 
between Marc Klaw and Abraham Erlanger, 
individually, and as co-partners doing business 
as “Klaw &° Erlanger’’; Lee Shubert, Jacob 
Shubert, Al Heyman, all of the City of New 
York, State of New York, Felix Isman, and 


ia. copied 


v 


Samuel Nirdlinger, also known as and doing 
business under the name of Samuel F. Nixon, 
both of the City of Philadelphia, Common- 
wenlth ef Philadelphia; Joseph L. Rhinock_ 
of Covington, Kentucky, and George B. Cox 
of the City of Cincinnati, State of Ohio; 
United States Amusement Company, a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under the laws of 
the State of New York; and The Shubert The- 
atrical Company, a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of New 
York, parties of the first part, and the United 
Booking Offices of America, a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of the 
State of Maine, hereinafter for the purpose of 
designation called the “Eastern Booking Of- 


fice,” and the Western Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association, a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of 
Illinois, hereinafter for the purpose of desig- 


nation, called the “Western Booking Office,” 
parties of the second part. Witnesseth: *° 

“Whereas, the various presence, firms and 
corporations hereinafter referred to in para- 
graph Seventh of this agreement, and in whose 
behalf and for whose benefit this agreement 
is made, as though parties of the second part 
hereto, have been, for many years past, and 
are now, extensively engaged in the business 
of owning, conducting, managing and controll- 
ing theatres devoted to the presentation of 
vaudeville performers, and the aforesaid Wast- 
ern and Western Booking Offices have been, 
for some years past, and are now, engaged in 
the business of booking or securing vaudeville 
performers or attractions for vaudeville thea- 
tres in divers cities of the United States and 
Canada, including the theatres owned, conduc- 
ted, managed or controlled by the said persons, 
firms and corporations hereinafter referred to 
and for whose benefit this agreement is made; 
and 

‘‘Whereas, The parties of the first part (other 
than the United States Amusement Company) 
have been for many years past, and are now, 
engaged in the business of owning, conducting, 
managing and controlling theatres devoted to 
branches of theatricals other than vaudeville 
in various cities in the United States and else- 
where; and the said parties of the first part, 
in addition to the business heretofore and now 
carried on by them, have lately embarked or 
become interested in the business of booking 
and presenting vaudeville performers in divers 
cities where the said persons, firms or corpo- 
rations hereinafter referred to, and for whose 
benefit this agreement is made, are now en- 
gaged or intend to engage in the ownership 
conduct, management. control or operation of 
vaudeville theatres, and have announced their 
intention of enlarging their vaudeville busi- 
ness and engaging in the presentation of Vau- 
deville performances in the various cities in 
the United States and Canada where the 
aforementioned persons, firms or corporations 
are now engaged or intend to engage in the 
presentation of such vaudeville performances; 
and 

“Whereas, By reason of such competition, 
the parties of this agreement, and the pergons, 
firms and corporations aforesaid, bookin eir 
vaudeville attractions through the said Hast- 
ern and Western Booking Offices, and for whose 
benefit this agreement is made, cannot all suc- 
ceed in their respective undertakings in the 
vaudeville branch of theatricals; 

‘‘Now, therefore, in consideration of the prem- 
ises, and of the sum of one dollar by each of 
the parties to the other paid, and other valu- 
able considerations, the receipt whereof is 
hereby acknowledged, and the premises here- 
inafter set forth, the said parties have agreed 
and do hereby agree, to and with each other 
as follows: 

‘‘First—The parties of the first part do sever- 
ally undertake, promise and agree, each for 
himself and itself, and not for the others, that 
for and during the period of ten (10) consecu- 
tive years from and after the third day of 
February, 1908, they will not, nor will any 
or either of them, in any part of the United 
States, its possessions, or in the Dominion of 
Canada, be or become directly or indirectly 
engaged or concerned, for profit or otherwise, 
in any business, enterprise or venture con- 
nected in any way, shape or manner with the 
vaudeville branch of theatricals; that they 
will not, nor will any or either of them, permit 
vaudeville performances to be presented in 
any of the theatres of other places of amuse- 
ment now or hereafter during said period and 
in said territories owned, conducted, managed 
or contrelled by them or any of them, or in 
which they or any ef them may be concerned 
or interested for profit or otherwise, whether 
by arrangement for booking theatrical or other 
attractions for such theatres or other places, 
or by reason of their or any of them being 
interested as a stockholder or otherwise in a 
corporation (in whi he or they may, directly 
or indirectly, have the controlling interest or 
the ownership of the majority of stock), which 
may own, conduct, manage or control or book 
theatrical or other attractions for such theatri- 
cals or other places of amusement; that they 
will not during said period and in said terri- 
tory sell, lease or otherwise dispose of, or 
permit to be sold, leased or otherwise disposed 
of, the theatres or other places of amusement 

now or hereafter owned, or controlled by them, 
or any of them, or in which they or any of 
them may be interested as a stockholder in a 
corporation (in which he or they may, directly 
or indirectly, have the controlling interest or 
the ownership of the majority of stock) which 
may own oR control such theatres or other 
places of amusement, without a covenant from 
the nerson. firm ar corporation.so. purcbasing, 


ieasing or otherwise acquiring such theatres 
or other places of amusement. that he, they 
or it, and their legal representative, succes- 


sors or assigns, will not, during the existence 
of this agreement, use or permit the same to 
be used for vaudeville performances: and in 
the event of a breach of such covenant on the 
part of such person, firm or corporation ac- 
quiring such theatre or other place of amuse- 
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ment, either of the parties of the second part, 
ye of the 


) in} 10 for whose benefit this agree 
of the I 
d 
t 
‘ all be 

l I ymugh the d | stern 
r Wester 00 Office nor construed to 
prevent tl | ie of the econd part jointly 
wavibg or modilying in writing tbe provisions 

of th j igraph in whole or in part 
pecont ihe parties of the second part do 
JOINLLY undertake prom ise and axree to pay 
to the parties of the first part, jointly, the sum 
of $250,000 as follow $100,000 upon signing 
of this agreement, the receipt whereof is here- 
by acknowledged by the parties of the first 
part, and the furthe sum of $150,000 on the 
third day of February, 1908, provided that by 
that date the parti of the first part have 
abandoned and discontinued or caused to be 


abandoned or discontinued, the presentation 
of vaudeville performances, as in Paragraph 
First of this agreement provided. 
“Third—The said parties of the second part 
do hereby assume, upon the conditions herein- 
after set forth, the performance of the obliga- 
tions and liabilities on the part of the said 
Klaw & Erlanger and the United States Amuse- 
ment Company, to be kept and performed, con- 
tained in the several written contracts made 
by the said Klaw & Erlanger or the United 
States Amusement Co. with vaudeville perfor- 
mers made prior to the 28th day of October, 
1907, a schedule of which shall be annexed 
hereto immediately after the execution hereof, 
and the payment of said sum of $100,000 pro- 
vided that th substance or form of such 


+ contracts do not render performance by the 


parties of the second part, or by the persons, 
firms or corporations booking their perfor- 
mances or attractions through them, impossi- 
ble and further that such contracts shall 
not impose extraordinary obligations or con- 
ditions. or such as are unusual in similar 
agreements with vaudeville performers or 
attractions, the reason for the imposition of 
these conditions being that the said parties 
of the secdnd part, at the time of the signing 
of this agreement, have not been shown, and 
have no knowledge of the contents of such 
contracts. And it is further mutually agreed 
that each of said contracts is assumed oaly 
for the unperformed them thereof, from arfa 
after the date when the said Klaw & Erlanger 
and said United States Amusement Company 
shall discontinue playing such performer or 
attractions thereunder by abandoning vaude- 
villeg@in the theatre where such performer may 
have been appearing immediately prior to such 
abandonment; and provided that the said par- 
ties of the second part shall have been given 
at least two weeks’ notice before the date of 
abandonment of vaudeville in such theatre, 
and the name of the performer or attraction 
whose contract is to be assumed. 

“‘Fourth—The parties of the first part, each 
for himself or itself, but not for the others, 
undertake and agree to pay the sum of $250,000 
to the United Booking Offices of America and 
the said Western Vaudeville Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, as liquidated damages and not as pen- 
alty, in the event of a violation by him or it 
of any of the provisions of this agreement, but 
this shall not be the exclusive remedy of the 
parties of the second part, It Being Further 
Agreed that in the event of an actual or threat- 
ened violation of any of the provisions of the 
paragraph herein designated ‘First’ either of 
the parties of the second part, or any of the 
persons, firms or corporations for whose benefit 
this agreement is made, feeling aggrieved 
thereby, shall have the right either jointly or 
severally, for benefit of the parties of the 
second part, and such other persons, firms and 
corporations to apply for and obtain an injunc- 
tion restraining the same. 

“Fifth—The term ‘vaudeville’ as used herein 
shall be construed to mean and apply to that 
character or kind ef entertainment of the stage 
as is presented at the date of this agreement 
at the Union Square Theatre, the Victoria 
Theatre, The Colonial and the New York 
Theatre, in the City of New York (but not 
the Hippodrome in the City of New York), 
and the Majestic Theatre and the Auditorium, 
in the City of Chicago, and such entertain- 
ments of the stage as are now booked through 
the offices of the said Eastern and Western 
Booking Offices. 

“Sixth—To more effectually carry out the 
intents of the parties’ to this agreement, it is 
agreed that in the event of litigation arising 
out of the breach of any of the terms, coven- 
ants or conditions of this agreement, or other- 
wise, this agreement shall be construed and 
interpreted according to the laws on the deci- 
sions of the courts of the State of New York, 
wherein this agreement is made and executed. 





‘“Seventh—The persons, firms and corpora- 
tions for whose benefit and in whose behalf 
this agreement is made by the parties of the 

oud part are all such persons, firms and 

ne bo ne or who or which 
ter: Deok tteectiions ‘throught! 

i d , Offices of America or the 

i pet I rm ind corporations shall only 

rv the benefit d advantages of this agree- 

nt nd thereof shall only inure 
o th i or them, so long as such 
per i 4 ( oration shall continue to 
I k oI “ r their vaudeville attrac- 
tions exclusively through the said Eastern or 
Western Booking Office r their successors 
or i ZnS 





‘Eighth—The terms and conditions of this 
greement shall bind the legal representatives 


id successors of the respective parties hereto. 
‘In Witness Whereof, the corporate parties 
to have caused these presents to be signed 


ir duly authorized officers, and their cor- 
als to be hereunto affixed, and the 
hereto have hereunto’ set their 


d ea the day and year first above 
ten 
ited States Amusement Co., 
By A. L. Erlanger, President. 
m 8S. and Lee Shubert (Inc.). 


1} By Lee Shubert, President. 
rhe Shubert Theatrical Company. 
eal) By Lee Shubert, President. 
Mare Klaw, 
Abraham L. 
Felix Isman, 
Al Hayman, 
Saul F. Nirdlinger, 
Lee Shubert, 
Jacob Shubert, 
Joseph L. Rhineck, 
Geo. B. Cox, 
‘United Booking Offices of America. 
(Seal) By Benjamin F. Keith. President. 
Western Vaudeville Managers’ Assocfation. 
‘“(Seal) By Geo. Middleton, President.” 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Were you not, Mr. Casey, instrumental in 
ettling a number of cases from the United 
Booking Offices for their lability under their 
contract? 

A. I was instrumental in settling a number 
of eases for all of the parties to the contract, 
not alone for the United Booking Offices. 


Q. But at this time you started out as a 
vaudeville agent in the vaudeville business, 
that is, you started your business? 


A. After that, yes. 

Q. And the fact thet you were instrumental 
in settling these claims did not have anything 
to do with freeing you from ahy obligation 
thereafter to pay? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. That is, pay commissions of any kind 
either to the United Booking Offices or the 
Vaudeville Collection Agency? 

A. That had nothing to do with it. 

Q. That had nothing to do with it? 

A. No. 

Q. What is meant by the term “advanced 
vaudeville’? 

A. It was a slogan used by Klaw & Erlanger 
when they started to play vaudeville in their 
theatres. 

Q. As a matter of fact, has it ceased to ex- 
ist, that term? 

A. No, sir, it is used in many parts of the 
country now. 

Q. And what is it intended to signify, a bet- 
ter class of vaudeville? 

A. No, it is just a slogan. 

Q. Just a trade name? 

A. For a few weeks, ves, sir. 

Q. Was it produced only on the legitimate 
stage? 

A. Only in the theatres where legitimate at- 
tractions had formerly been played. 

Q. Who opposed it? 

A. What do you mean? 

Q. In competition. 

A. The whole country. 

Q. What did the United Booking Offices do in 
reference to actors and plays for advanced 
vaudeville? 

A. Booked them as soon as they got a chance. 

Q. Never had any difficulty about that, so far 
as you know? 

A. So far as I know there was not. 

Q. There may have been? 

A. I can not answer for the United Booking 
Offices. 

Q. Of course the advanced vaudeville was a 
rival or competitor of the Keith’s Circuit, was 
it not? 

A. It was a competitor of all circuits. 


Q. Yes, sir. The Keith at that time was the 
only other big time vaudeville circuit? 

A. Oh, no. 

Q. Is that so? 

A. Oh, no. 

Q. What others were there at that time? 

A. All the big men who are in the business 
today practically were in it then. 

Q. Carrying on big time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. During what years was that? 

A. 1906 and 1907 I believe. 

Q. Did not the Keith’s Circuit at that time 
attempt to blacklist actors that played in ad- 
vanced vaudeville? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Not to your knowledge? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Didn’t you have some difficulties with the 
Keith’s Cireuit or the booking offices because 
they raised some objection to the actors who 
played in advanced vaudeville for the Morris 
Circuits ? 

A. I have some objection? 

Q. Didn’t they have some objection? 

A. No. 

e Q. To you? 

A. I went out and fought for the good, and 
obtained it and the actor was in between and 
benefited by it. 

Q. Just explain that, you said you went out 
and fought for it? 

A. If I saw an act that I thought I wanted 
to play, | went out and offered them a 25 a 
week contract, and ¥Y dickered atid  ihnadé the 
bargain, the best bargain I could make with 
the act. Naturally when | made an offer to 
an act, the act tock it somewheres else and 
they would say: We have been offered $600 by 
Casey: if you will give us $750 I will stay, 
and vice versa I presume, and I tell you right 
now that I picked many a “lemon.”’ 

Q. I have no doubt but what that is true, we 
all have. 


Erlanger, 


A. Mine were expensive. . 

Q. After you became booking agent for the 
United Booking Offices and the Orpheum Circuit 
and the Proctor’s and the Poli’s Circuits—were 
all of those booking offices or circuits affiliated, 
they were, were they not’? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Which are not? 

A. None of them are affiliated, they are all 
independent circuits, they run their own busi 

Q. They do their business and have their 
booking offices all on the same floor? 

4. In the Palace Theatre Building. 

Q. In the Palace Theatre Building? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Goodman: What, all these that were 
named do their business there? 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. The Orpheum? 

A. The Orpheum and the Interstate. 

Q. Proctor’s and the Poli? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They all do their business on the same 
floor in the Palace Theatre Building? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley: I think, for the benefit of the 
record, inasmuch as all of the circuits have 
been named in a previous question, I would 
like to have it shown there that the number 
of circuits that do business there should ap- 
pear and those that do not do business there 
also should appear so that we may have that 
clear. 

Mr. Walsh: 
that. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. We will find out from you, Mr. Casey, 
what circuits there are there that do business, 
what circuits do the big time and have their 
offices on the same floor in the Palace The- 
atre, that is all of them, is not that true, Mr. 
Casey? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The popular priced time is on annther 
floor in the same building? 

A. For certain houses but not for all cir- 
cuits. 

Q. These circuits that are on one floor, they 
book big time, don’t they, and constitute all 
the circuits that do all the big time in 
America? 

A. I think they do. 

Q. Now, you got to go up there to book of 
course ali your big time? 

A. 34, ti. | 

Q. And there is no other place that you can 
go to book your big time? 

A. Not unless I go end book it in shows. 

Q. That is, what do you mean by “shows”? 

A. In Jany legitimate show or musical 
comedy. 

Q. I think you stated yesterday that if you 
could not book an act with Orpheum you went 
to Keith and then went through the other 
offices, all these other booking offices that 
were in the Palace Theatre, and if you could 
not place it with them then you went over to 
Mr. Fox and offered to book an act with Mr. 
Fox? 

A. I don’t think, I don’t believe I testified 
to anything of that kind, Mr. Walsh. 

Q. Is that true? 

A. I would like to know if I did. 

Q. Well, as a matter of fact, can you go 
over to Mr. Fox and book acts? 

A. I can go anywhere and book an act and 
_ Fs anywhere that I can get the money 
or it. 

Q. What would happen to the act if you 
did that, went into Mr. Fox or Mr. Sheedy? 

A. Just what happens to them every day I 
think. I don’t do business with those offices 
if they have any one house they go there 
and play it, and when they are through they 
go to another and go to work. 

Q. Will the U. B. O. book an act that plays 
the Fox Circuit? 

A. Will it? 

Q. Will the U. B. O. book an act that 
plays in the Fox Circuit? 

. Yes, 

Q. Will they always do that? 

A. I don’t know of any exceptions. 

Q. Is that the general thing, Mr. Casey? 

A. It is, 

Q. Well, if you could not book an act at 
the Palace Theatre for big time, could you go 
over to Mr. Sheedy or Mr. Marcus Loew and 
book the act there? . 

A. Yes, sir, that is if they wanted that act. 

Q. If they wanted the act? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would that In any way get the act in 
bad standing at the U. B. O. offices? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, would*you book an act booked for 
Fay’s Theatre in Providence? 

A. cane I book for Fay’s Theatre? 

es. 

Yes, if I wanted to. 

Yes, I know it is a physical possibility. 
Yes, sure. 

But as a business proposition? 

. Sure it is. 

As a practical thing? 

. Yes, sir. 

. Well, you haven’t booked any act with 
Fay in Providence? 

Personally? 

Yes. 

. My office? 

. Or the Pat Casey Agency? 

. No, sir, nor with Mr. Sheedy, either. 

Q. Well, is. there any particular reason why 
you don’t? 

A. Yes, sir, Mr. Sheedy and I don’t agree 
and have not for 15 years. 

Q. That is the only reason? 

A. That is the only reason. 

Mr. Kelley: Mr. Walsh, in order that the 
attention of the Commissioners may be drawn 
to this matter when they read this record 
may I interject at this point affad say that 
the respondent on this very subject will intro- 


We will find out then about 
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duce testimony to show that this is the fact, 
that «hese acts have played these different 
circuits from one to the other. have gone to 
one to the other and then from there they 
came back in succeeding years without any 
sense of discrimination whatever. 

I rise at this time to observe that this 
whole trend of testimony means that it 
must be offered for some purpose and | 
can divine only two at this time: 

Either that the conduct that is sought 
out to be set out in the record worked to 
the detriment of the actor; or that the 
arrangement which has been set out ,in 
the record here worked to the detriment 
of some theatre manager. 

Mr. Walsh: That is quite right. 

Mr. Kelley: And the testimony that we 
will offer will cover both of those points 
and show that there is an utter absence 
ef any such conditions. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Mr. Casey, did you ever read the com- 
plaint by H. B. Marinelli, Ltd., against the 
United Booking Offices of America, Central 
Vaudeville Promotion Company, Benjamin F. 
Keith, A. Paul Keith, Frederick Proctor, Ed- 
werd Albee, John J. Murdock, Maurice Meyer- 
feld, Jr., and Martin Beck in which the Marin- 
elli claims that it being a booking agency is 
injured in its business because of this, that 
the United Booking Offices will not book acts 
that are booked at other theatres that are 
not booked by them or otherwise? 

A. I don’t believe that I ever read the com- 
plaint. 

Q. Do you know in there that Mr. Marinelli 
claims that an agent who books theatres that 
are not booked by the U. B. O., that he can 
no longer book with the U. B. O. and its 
affiliations? 

A. I don’t know that Marinelli claims that; 
he may. 

Q. Well, was that a fact? 

A. It was not as far as I am concerned; it 


was not. I can only speak as far as I am 
concerned. I am not running Mr. Marinelli’s 
business. 


Q. Did you ever hear of any agent being 
disciplined for booking acts that were not in 
good standing? 

Mr. Kelley: By whom, Mr. Walsh? 
Mr. Walsh: By the U. B. O. — 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Have you? 

A. Booking acts that were not in good stand- 
ing? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, did you ever hear of any agent 
being disciplined for booking acts in theatres 
— were reputed to be on a black list? 


. No, sir. 
Q. Never heard of that? 
A. No, sir. 


Mr. Keliey: I wish tq take objection to 
the form of the question for the reason that 
it is not admitted that any black list ever 
existed. 

Mr. Walsh: He said that there was not. 

Mr. Kelley: As counsel mentioned yes- 
ter, there were certain without responsi- 
bility, we certainly admit that there are 
a list of irresponsibles. 

By Mr. Walsh: 


Q. Yesterday, you said that the booking 
representative or the booking agents you called 
them, serve the manager of the theatre by 
getting and blending the bills. What did you 
mean by blending the bills? 


Q. By putting a bill together and not having 
six acrobatic ucts on the bi!ls or six sketches, 
to make the bill a variety biil. 


Q. That is blending? 

A. Blending. 

Mr. Kelley: That is just like blending 
whiskey, is it? 

The Witness: On the same principle, you 
mix a little good and a little bad too. 

Mr. Kelley: Mixing it agreeable to the 
taste? 

The Witness: Yes. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. And for that service the actor pays the 
booking office the 5 per cent. commission? 

A. I don’t know if it is for that service. 

Q. It is for the booking? 

A. I believe it is for getting employment 
for their acts; they are an employment agency. 

Q. The employee employs the employer to 
get the employer to employ the employee? 

A. I don’t know how that is. 

Q. It is rather an intricate thing, isn’t it, 
to determine just what service the actor pays 
that 5 per cent. commission for, isn’t it? 

A. I presume that it is as the matter of 
fact how the people look at it, but to the 
people in the business it’ is like a lawyer 
understands the questions of law, but to the 
fellow on the outside looking through witb 
other glasses, he cannot see it the same way. 

Q. Of course there is usually a different 
viewpoint between the man who pays and the 
man who gets paid? 

A. Yes, sir; always. 

Q. And there may be such a_ viewpoint 
involved in this case? 

A. There might be. 

Q. Do you own a theatre in Red Bank in 
Jersey, Mr. Casey? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you interested in the matter of the 
theatre out there? 

A, No,..sir. 

Q. Did you ever own one out there? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you interested in any theatre, Mr. 
Casey ? - 

A. ‘No, sir. 

Q. Do you know what the U. B. O 
chise to a theatre is like? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, did you ever see one? 

A. I never saw one. 
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Q. And you are the manager of the V. M. 
F. A? 
A. Yes, but T do not lease any theatres, or 
if you issue franchises te theatres, that kind, 
I have never seen a franchise that has been 
issued, not within the U. B. O. and not within 
the booking offices to a theatre. 
Q. That is a very essential 
business and you are the 
difficulties? 
A. I have got nothing to do with the man 


part of the 
ironer out of the 


agers’ franchises, that is a question of con- 
tract. 
Q. Well, the trouble with an actor and a 


manager is 
isn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir, and that I am interested in 
the ironing out, but only in such cases where 
the artist and the manager are concerned. 

Q. But when a member of your association 
may have some difficulty or disagreement with 
the U. B. O., you seem to say that you as 
manager of the association take no part in 
the straightening of it out? 

A. None whatever. 

Q. Then the V. M. P. A. don’t extend that 
far? 


a question that is brcught to you, 


A. No, sir. 

Q. They think they are competent to look 
after their own business? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But they need someone to look after 


the business of the actor with them, 
true? 

A. I believe that is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley: In the nature of an arbi- 
tration board? 

The Witness: Yes, sir 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. But you do not 
managers and the 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Kelley: Let me ask this question 
for the sake of the record if Mr. Walsh 
will permit. 

Mr. Walsh: 
Mr. Kelley: In the ironing out process do 

you act alone or in conjunction with the 
representative of the N. V. A.? 

The Witness: With the representative of 
the N. V. A. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. At the time that Oscar Hammerstein had 
a franchise—or do you know anything about 
Oscar Hammerstein having a franchise for 
Hammerstein’s Victoria? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You know nothing about that? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Walsh: I will ask the counsel on 
the other side whether or not there is a 
written franchise given by the booking 
offices or some contract? 

Mr. Goodman: That has been popularly 
called a franchise. 

Mr. Kelley: And sooner or later we 
would like to have Mr. Goodman placed 
upon the stand, if you please, to set out 


is that 


arbitrate between the 
booking offices? 


Yes. 


any facts and circumstances in connec- 
tion with that pertaining to booking 
offices. 


Mr. Walsh: You will produce it in one 
way or another, will you? 

Mr. Goodman: There are various forms; 
they are typewritten, most of them. 

Mr. Walsh: In any event, you will pro- 
duce one of these contracts, Mr. Goodman? 

Mr. Goodman: I will produce one. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Marcus Loew has his own booking of- 
fice? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the Keith Circuit has its own book- 
ing office? 

A. Keith’s Circuit books through the Keith’s 
booking offices and the B. F. Keith’s Vaude- 
ville Exchange as it is called now. 

Q. a Orpheum has its own booking office? 

A. es. 

Q. And the Interstate have their own book- 
ing office? 

A. Yes, and Mr. Fox has his own booking 
office: and Mr. Moss has his own booking 
office. 

Q. And the universal practice is that these 
booking offices do take a fee from the actor 
for booking? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know when that practice com- 
menced, Mr. Casey? 

A. As long back as when I was in the Mor- 
ris office we done that. That was‘in 1907, I 
think. 

Q. You don’t know just when it begun? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. You don’t know who introduced that sys- 
tem, do you? . 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. How long were you in Morris’ office? Do 
you know what he is? 

A. I think I went in there in the spring of 
—either the winter of 1905 or spring of 1906 
and was with him until we busted up. 


A. In a town called Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

Q. You were not in the vaudeville business? 

A. I was in the vaudeville business, manag- 
ing a theatre. 

What year did you come to New York? 

A. To stay permanently, I think in 1905 or 
1906. 7 
Q. Well, in 1991, when you were manager, 
did you deduct commissions from actors? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To whom would you remit them? 

A. I think that the house at toat time was 
hooked. by_a firm called. Wilsen & Smith that 
had a booking office at 853 Broadway. 


Q. They were agents, these people, were 
they not, that was not a booking office? 
A. Yes, sir, it was a booking office, where 


vou went in 
your show. 
Q. It was an institution something like Pat 
Casey’s Agency, wasn’t it? 
A. No, sir, because they booked the theatres. 


and got your show. They booked 


Q. Were those men managers, were they 
managers? 

A. That is Wilson & Smith? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No, they were agents, they booked the 
theatre. 


Q. Do you know whether or not there was a 
strike of the “White Rats” in 19017 

A. What year did you say, 1901? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Yes, there was a strike, whether that is 
the year or not, I don’t know. 

Q. Sometime during that time? 

A. I believe it was somewhere along there. 

Q. You don’t know what the difficulty was? 

A. I know they all walked out of these the- 
atres on one time. 

Q. You don’t know what the moving facts at 
that time were? 

A. I don’t just remember what it was. 

Q. You know what it resulted in? 

A. Yes, sir. 

It resulted tn my own personal case, that I 
threw them in jail when they walked out of 
my theatre, the theatre that I was managing. 

Q. You had them arrested? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On what charge? 

A. For breaking their contract under the 
laws of the state of Massachusetts. 

Q. What did they claim at that time? 

A. I don’t know, they all claimed they 
were sick, and the house was full and the cur- 
tain was to go up and everyone was sick, and 
the curtain went up in my case and the show 
was given and the theatre never closed a 
second. 

Q. Did they go to jail after the show was 
over? 

A. Did they what? 

Q. Did they go to jail after the show was 
over? You didn’t throw them into jail and 
give a show too? 

A. I didn’t give it with those particular 
actors. I gave it with other actors. 

Q. And those that broke their contract, you 
1ad them thrown in jail? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recall whether or not, Mr. Casey, 
the strike was instituted because there was 
objection on the part of the actors in paying 
a booking fee? 

A. I do not remember what the cause of it 
was. There was a cause and they all walked 
out, as I say. 

Q. Was Mr. Keith and Mr. Albee at that 
time prominent in the vaudeville business? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They were operating, 


h at that time, in 
Boston? 


A. In Boston and Providence, I believe. 

Q. Did they enter into the consideration of 
that strike at that time—were they involved? 

A. I think the only house in the country 
that they did not walk out of in the country 
was the house that Albee owned in Providence. 

Q. That they did not walk out of? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recall whether the terms of set- 
tlement of that strike were published in the 
papers at that time? 

A. I do not think they were. 
member of reading it. 

Q. Do you recall any public interview with 
Mr. Keith at which he said there would be no 
more commissions charged actors? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Now, the use of this rubber stamp you 
sent out to the different booking offices was in- 
stituted, you said yesterday, about the time of 
the strike period in 1916 and 1917? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was the V. M. P. A. at all active in the 
year 1916? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Before the strike? : 

A. No, not before the first strike. The first 
strike, as I explained yesterday, happened in 
Oklahoma City, I believe, the latter part of 
August or the first part of September. That is 
when I came into it. 

Q. I see. And then the later strike in New 
York City— 

A. Was in February. 

Q. Didn’t it start some time in December? 

A. Not in New York City. They started in 
Boston, Kansas City, St. Louis— 

Q. Do you know what month it started? 

A. It all came along, as I say, either in the 
latter part of August or the first part of Sep- 
tember up until the first of next April. 

Mr. Kelley: Give the years. 

The Witness: 1916 to 1917. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. I show you Commission’s Exhibit 5 
marked for identification, Mr. Casey. Look at 
it. You testified, as I recall it, that this lst 
(indicating) showed the character of the acts. 
What is there on that list that shows the 
character of the acts? 

Mr. Kelley: First of all I would like to ask 
if that is his list or is in his writing? 

Mr. Walsh: That is the one he testified 
about yesterday. It is the same one. 

The Witness: I believe my testimony, Mr. 
Walsh, yesterday was to the effect that this 
list was a list of vaudeville artists who were 
unreliable and could not be depended on. 

Ry Mr. Walsh: 

Q. You testified the list indicated the char- 
acter of the acts. What is there on that list 
that indicates the character of the acts? 

A. What do you mean by “the character of 
the acts’’? 

Q. I am quoting your language. 
mony vesterday was that th: 
character of the acts. 

A. I do not— 

Mr. Kelley: I would like to have that testi- 
mony read. That is not my recollection of it. 

Mr. Walsh: I am very sure of it. 

By Mr Walsh: 

Q. Do not the symbols, Mr. Casey, indicate 
after the names— 


A. These symbols (indicating) indicate here, 


I do not re- 


Your testi- 
jist incteated the 


according to the list, that those acts did cer- 
tain acts or things, but I say to you right now 
that I don’t know where this came from at all. 

Q. Did you have a list that was somewhat 
similar to that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Indicating the symbols the same way? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the symbols indicate—one 
indicates a strike in Boston— 

A. My symbols did not indicate there was a 
strike at Boston. 

Q. What did your symbols indicate? 

A. If I remember correctly the symbols in 
dicated they had either walked out of a theatre 
and refused to fill in a house that they were 
having strike trouble in, and an agitator, and 
I believe, a strike in New York City. 

Mr. Kelley: For the purpose of identifica- 
tion I would like to add this question: 


Q. Are the characters used on that sheet be- 
fore you your symbols? 

A. These here (indicating) ? 

Q. Those that have been referred to as “sym- 
bols” ? 

A. No, they are not. 

Mr. Kelley: Then I object to the instrument. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. But you have symbols anyway that indi- 
cate that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long did you keep such a list, Mr 
Casey? 

A. All during the strike. 

Q. Did you continue it for some time after- 
wards? 
A. I 
months. 
Q. You kept it, of course, until you were 
sure that all trouble and difficulty due to the 
strike had passed away? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And that there would not be a recurrence 
of it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@ I show you a copy of ‘‘Variety’”’ of March 
16, 1917, and call your attention to an article 
on page 7, entitled “Acts Added to Blacklist.” 


symbol 


should probably judge a couple of 


Mr. Kelley: What is that exhibit num- 
ber? 

Mr. Walsh: Commission’s Exhibit 22 for 
identification. 


By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. (Continuing): And ask you whether or 
not you have even seen that article? 

A. I may have seen it. 

Q. Did you authorize its publication? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Who had been the 
during 1916 and 1917? 

A. Mr. Silverman. 

Q. Do you know where Mr. Silverman got 
the list that was published in his paper? 

A. I do not. 

Q. You say you 
ticle? 

A. No, sir. 


Q. I call your attention, on page 6 of the 
same issue of “Variety,” which I now ask 
be marked Commission’s Exhibit No. 23 for 
identification—I call your attention to what is 
entitled “Notice to Blacklisted Acts.’’ Did you 
have anything to do with the publication of 
that notice, Mr. Casey? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see it at the time of its publi- 
cation? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. Of course, you read 
week? 

A. I do not. 


Q. About this time, though, did you not 
have a good deal of inquiries from actors 
who had not been able to get back to work? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, did they complain about the publi- 
cation at that time of this list on page 7, 
which is marked Commission’s Exhibit 22 for 
identification? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. You do not recall? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You had, I suppose, a running series of 
complaints of actors who could not get back 
to work? 

A. I still have them every day. 

Q. But it was particularly aggravated at 
that time, was it not? 

A. Yeas, sir. 

Q. If an actor could not get back to work 
on account of the strike, did he not naturally 
come back to you to get back to work? 

Mr. Kelley: The question seems to assume 
something that is not shown by the evidence 
so far. 

Mr. Walsh: As a matter of fact, there were 
many different .actors who could not get back 
to work at that time on account of their 
activity in the White Rats’ strike and diffi- 
culty. I think that is clearly shown by the 
testimony this far, and I want to find out from 
the witness what was the state of the nego- 
tiations in March of 1917. 

Mr. Kelley: I am _ perfectly willing, Mr. 
— that the whole thing should be gone 
nto. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. You do not mean to say, Mr. Casey, now, 
that in view of the publication of this article, 
“Acts Added to the Blacklist.” that you were 
not fully cognizant of the publication of such 
a list in ‘‘Variety,”” as indicated in Commis- 
sion’s Exhibit 22 for identification ? 

e 0. 

Q. Is that so? 

A. Yes, and for the very same reasnan. that 
1 would like to make an illustration if I may 
be permitted. 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. I picked up a paper last Saturday morn- 
ing that was printed on Friday and was on 
the newsstand Saturday, that carried a state- 
ment that you yourself had sent your expert 
accountants to certain offices to look at the 
books and that they practically knew before 
they looked at the books what they were 


editor of “Variety” 


know nothing of the ar- 


“Variety” every 


t 





going to find. I do not think you gave that 
statement out and probably never saw it. 

Mr. Walsh: I did not authorize it and do 
not know anything about it. 

The Witness: The statement ts in the paper, 
and I believe Mr. Kelley has a copy of it. 

Mr. Kelley: Yes, it is here. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. You have been referred to as an ironer- 
ut. and it would seem to me, Mr. Casey, 
quite a wrinkle in the industry 


that had to 
be ironed out at this time. You were the 


ron and here was a publication of a list 
of blacklisted artists. Do you mean to say 
ow that you took no notice of an alleged list 
of blacklisted artists in an influential paper 
like Variety”’’ 

A. I took n notice of it—nor any other 


japer. 

. Q. During this period, along in March, 1917, 
was there any cancellation of actors’ contracts 
for payment of dues in the White Rats? 

A. I do not know. 

@. There may have been? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Did you ever hear of an act called Stella 
Mayhew and Billie Taylor? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Vo you know whether or not their con- 
tracts were cancelled for paying dues in the 
White Rats? 

A. I do not 

Mr. Kelley: Mr. Walsh, if you will permit 
it, I would like to make a statement on the 
subject of the alleged blacklist which has 
occupied considerable time in the record, It 
is the position of respondents that there was 
never a blacklist as that term “blacklist” is 
commonly known before the courts. The re- 
pondents admit that there were collected the 
names of those known for the purpose as 
unreliables, whose participation in that strike 
was such as to invade the personal safety 
of the actor and the personal safety of those 
contributing to the performance and by threats 
and by acts of violence actually destroyed and 
threatened to destroy property and _ vested 
interests accompanied by acts of coercion that 
left the actor no free agency whatever nor 
the theatre. Now, these lists, it is admitted, 
were collected on the part of respondents, 
the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Assocta- 
tion, and the different members of that asso- 
ciation were acquainted with these names and 
the character of conduct of these individuals 
that participated in that strike In so far as 
they threatened or permitted acts of personal 
violence or acts openly committed in the de- 
struction of property and eliminated the free 
agency of the actor in contracting and playing 

and no other list. 

Mr. Malevinsky: If the Examiner please, 
there was one matter I should like to have 
made plain in the record. Mr. Kelley, a num- 
ber of times—I have not protested so far, but 
I think I ought to—has spoken of the respond- 
ents We represent Mr. Silverman here, who 
is the editor of “Variety,” and we want it 
distinctly understood that we have no relation 
whatsoever—it is our contention and we have 
never understood on what theory we have 
been made a party respondent—with these 
other respondents. There is one thing certain, 
that we have no relation whatsoever to this 
controversy and I am solely representing Mr. 
Silverman. 

Mr. Walsh: If the Bxaminer please, if 
counsel wants to know, I will tell him why. 

Mr. Malevinsky: I should like to know. 

Mr. Walsh: Because his client is part of a 


conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce. 


and was a participant in the commission of 
the unfair methods of competition alleged and 
that his client was a party to such conspiracy 
and combination the evidence so far proves 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Mr. Malevinsky: Our position is this—and 
I shall not speak at length about it—that we 
are no more part of any conspiracy, if any 
conspiracy in restraint ef trade exists, than 
any other paper. I confess there might be 
a piece of evidence here and there that my 
friend may have—and doubtless there are 
a number of pieces of evidence which might 
be susceptible of such an inference or such 
construction—but that is neither here nor 
there. 

The absolute fact is that Mr. Silverman is 
just as antagonistic to or just as foreign to 
anything connected with the other respondents 
here as T am, and my whole career has been 
in opposition to it. I expect to demonstrate 
that fact. We have nothing to do with them. 
We are conducting a newspaper. My only 
purpose in bringing this to your Honor’s at- 
tention at this time is the fact that Mr. Kelley 
has spoken of respondents, and I wish to have 
it clearly indicated on the record that in doing 
so, he is not speaking for us. 

Examiner Moore: That is so understood. 


Mr. Kelley: And tt ts so undsrstood tn my 
remarks. 


The only reason I have referred to 
“respondents” is the subjects that are made a 
part of this complaint and the evidence that 
is sought to be introduced involve one or 
more or several respondents perhaps at the 
same time that it involves “Variety.” There 
is no misunderstanding in the matter, I think. 

Examiner Moore: It Is understood when you 
refer to respondents, that you refer to the 
respondents you represent? 

Mr. Malevinsky: That is very satisfactory, 
I do not want any improper implication put 
upon the record. 

Mr. Walsh: That is true. Mr. 
has filed a separate answer. 

Mr. Kelley: Maybe Mr. Malevinsky was not 


in. the.r.eem -yestertay hing’ far 


Malevinsky 


wh: a | ih Sse 


respondents, I stated that I was speaking for 
all except Variety. 

Mr. Walsh: It will be understood that when 
Mr. Kelley states he is obtecting on hehalf of 
respondents, he is not epeaking for Mr. Silver- 


man. 
By Mr. Walsh: 
Q. Do you know whether or not there were 


any contributions to the White Rats by actors 
other than dues? 
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A. No. sir. 

Q. Do you know anything about a levy? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You know nothing about that? 

A. No, sir 

Q. Did you have any knowledge of actors’ 


contracts being cancelled for paying levies? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know an actor by the name of 
Hans Wilson? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether or not he was play- 
ing at Keith’s in Boston at the time of the 
strike? 

A. I believe that he was. 

Q. Do you know whether or not that he was 
discharged by Mr. Murdock at that time? 

A. I do not. 

Q. He may have been and you not know it? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If he was, you do not know the: reason 
why? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. I show you Commission’s Exhibit No. 16 
for identification, being a copy of Variety for 
November 10, 1916, containing an article en- 
titled “Who's Bluffing’? “Now, are you con- 
vinced that the Managers de not know who 
paid their dues, and that they meant what 
they said, regardless of the White Rats’ hot 
air assertion that it was a secret”?’’ 

Does that refer to those that paid dues in the 
White Rats? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know. or did you know who paid 
dues in the White Rats? 

A. Only from hearsay. 

Q. Only from hearsay? 

A. That is all. 

Q. That is, people reported to you who were 
paying dues or assessments, or whatever was 
paid, to maintain a membership in the White 
Rats’ organization? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever hear of the vaudeville man- 
agers or booking offices cancelling an act be- 
cause the actor played a sketch of certain 
persons? 

A. Can you cite the case? 

Q. Did you ever hear of an actor called 
Lew Madden? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was his contract cancelled? 

A. I do not know. 

. Do you have any recollection of talking 
to Mr. Max Hart in reference to Madden’s 
contract? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley: Is that the Bible you have, Mr. 
Mountford (referring to book in the hands of 
Mr. Mountford?) 

Mr. Mountford: Evidently you are not famil- 
iar with the Bible? 

Mr. Kelley: If that is your Bible, I am not. 

Mr. Mountford: No, sir; this is a list of 
concessions on the Ringling Circuit. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. What was the substance of that conversa- 
tion? 

A. The conversation which I had with Max 
Hart regarded a contract that Madden had for 
the playing of a sketch written by James Fitz- 
patrick—nothing about any vaudeville booking 
contract at all. 

Q. What was the substance of that conversa- 
tion? 

A. Mr. Hart proved to me by papers and 
checks that Mr. Madden had bought the sketch 
from Mr. Fitzpatrick and showed me the re- 
ceipt and cancelled checks for the payment of 
same. 

Mr. Kelley: From what has been said, I do 
not gather any materiality from this whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. Walsh: It is, however. 

Mr. Kelley: In what way? 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Why were you interested as to whose 
sketch Mr. Madden was playing? 

A. T understood from hearsay aiso that Mr. 
Madden was paying Mr. Fitzpatrick, who was 
one of the leaders of the White Rats at that 
time and in the strike, a royalty. 

Q. And you thought that 

A. I did not think it was fair for a man 
who was fighting me or the people I was repre- 
senting to be getting money out of that same 
organization practically to be fighting me with. 

Q. Did you not. as a matter of fact, cancel 
him and—— 

A. I did not cancel him, no, sir. 

Q. He was cancelled at your instigation? 

A. No, sir; he was not cancelled at my insti- 
gation. 

Q. You objected to it, of course, until you 
found out as a matter of fact that Mr. Madden 
was not playing Mr. Fitzpatrick’s sketch? 

Mr. Kelley: I think the question has been 
answered already. 

By Mr. .Waitsh: 

Q. IT mean paying him a royalty. 

A. What is the question again? 

Q. I say you objected to Mr. Madden 

A. I do not know as I objected to Mr. Mad- 
den working. When I got the information he 
was paying a royalty I started to investigate 
it and Mr. Hart proved to me he had bought 
and paid for it. 

Q. Did you not send to Waterbury for Mad- 
den’s brother to come to New York in order 
to make an inquiry? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did he not.come to New York to make 
an inquiry? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you find out Mr. Fitzpatrick had 
given the sketch to Afr. Madden as 2 wedding 
present? 

A. No, sir: the cancelled checks were shown 
to me where he had paid for it. 

Q. Where did he get the checks? 

A. Hart showed the cancelled checks to me. 

Q. They were on a Waterbury bank? 

A. As I recall it, or as you recall it to my 
mind, he did get them from Waterbury or said 
he got them from Waterbury. 

Q. I show you here, Mr. Casey, what pur- 
ports to be an article in the Morning Telegraph 
of New York City of November 11, 1916, in 








which there is an alleged interview with you. 
I will ask you if you gave the interview as 
substantially set out In the Telegraph that date 
(exhibiting to Mr. Casey)? 

Examiner Moore: We will take a recess now 
for five minutes. 

(After the recess.) 

Mr. Walsh: Please read the question. 

(The stenographer repeated the question.) 

The Witness: I do not remember whether 
I did or not. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. You do not remember whether you did 
or not? 

A. No. sir. 

Q. Does the newspaper story state the facts 
as you now recall them? 

A. There were two or three references to two 
or three different things. 

Q. Referring particularly to the Lew Mad- 
den incident, does that state the facts substan- 
tially in a truthful manner? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley: We object to the form of the 
answer for the reason that so many topics are 
covered in the article that it is confusing. I 
think the different paragraphs should be sin- 
gled out and answered separately. 

The Witness: The question, as I understand 
it, Mr. Kelley, was in reference to the Lew 
Madden matter. 

Mr. Walsh: I will read a portion of it into 
the record. 

(Reading) Morning Telegraph, New York 
City, November 16, 1916. 

“Lew Madden, formerly of Madden & Fitz- 
patrick, has been notified of the cancellation 
of his vaudeville time beyond St. Paul, whither 
he goes at the conclusion of this week’s en- 
gagement in Duluth, it transpired yesterday. 
He is appearing with Mrs. Madden as Lew 
Madden & Company in an act written by his 
former partner, James William Fitzpatrick, 
now the president of the White Rats. 

‘This cancellation develops a new angle in 
the controversy between the Vaudeville Mana- 
gers’ Protective Association and the White 
Rats. When the news of his cancellation 
reached Broadway the story ran that he had 
been cancelled because Mr. Fitzpatrick is the 
author of Mr. Madden’s act. 

“Apparently Mr. Madden thought this might 
have been a reason. In endeavoring to have 
his time restored the piano-playing comedian 
has stated he is not a White Rat. He also 
declared that he pays no royalty on the act 
having bought it outright from Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

“Both Mr. Madden and Mr. Fitzpatrick hail 
from Waterbury, Connecticut, where Mr. Mad- 
den led the orchestra at the piano and Mr. 
Fitzpatrick was the manager of Poli’s Theatre. 
The two went on the stage together in an act 
written for them by Mr. Fitzpatrick. Last 
season they decided they could do better(for 
themselves as individual stars, and Mr. Fitz- 
patrick wrote an act for each. 

“Pat Casey, general representative for the 
Vv. M. P. A., when asked if the cancellation 
indicated the cancellation of acts now booked 
and the refusal to book acts in the future writ- 
ten by members of the White Rats, replied: 

“ ‘Lew Madden has drawn his own conclu- 
sions about the cancellation of his time. Cer- 
tainly we are not going to bring hardship to 
acts because of conditions that have arisen 
since these acts were written. 

“At the same time it stands to reason that 
we would not be likely to grow enthusiastic 
about acts written by Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

** Does this lack of enthusiasm include other 
authors who are members of the White Rats?’ 
Mr. Corey was asked. 

“ ‘Naturally,’ he answered.” 

Who was James William Fitzpatrick, or who 
is James William Fitzpatrick, Mr. Casey? 

” -: The president of the White Rats Actors’ 

Tnion. 

Q. Was he an actor and playwright? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you know an actor by the name of 
Edward Keogh? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At the time of the strike trouble did you 
find he had a contract on the Poli’s Circuit? 

A. I do not remember whether I found he 
had a contract on the Poli Circuit or not. 

Q. Did he have one? 

A. No, sir. 

Q: Did you ever tell him he could not play 
on the Poli Circuit? 

A. No, sir; on the contrary, I told him he 
could and he did. 

Q. What was Keogh’s standing with the as- 
sociation at that time? 

A. He was a director in the White Rats or- 
ganization. 

Q. Of course, that put him fn a bad situation 
so far as employment was concerned with the 
membership of the V. M. P. A.? 

Mr. Kelley: Wait a minute. I think the 
question is unfair inasmuch as it has heen 
answered many times that the V. M. P. A. 
neither hires nor fires. We object to the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Walsh: I said members. I did not say 
the association itself. Please read the ques- 
tion. 

(The stenographer’ repeated the question.) 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did it not? 

A. It did, to a certain extent. 

Q. It was Hans Wilson, who was playing at 
Boston at the time of the strike—was that the 
name of the actor? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was Hans Wilson, so far as you know, 
ever charged with any acts of violence of any 
kind’ 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is there some sort of practice here that 
the U. B. O. does not book for Sundays—do 

they play big time in New York on Sundays? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. In all theatres? 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Whétrh theatres do not and which do? 

A. I don’t know—I don't know of any that do 
not. 

Mr. Goodman: That is, vaudeville theatres. 


The Witness: Yes; vaudeville theatres. Sev- 
eral legitimate houses dg; too. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. What several legitimate houses do play on 
Sundays? . 

A. The Hippodrome, Metropolitan Opera 
House, Central Theatre, the Casino, Winter 
Garden, Standard and the Columbia— 

Q. Are those theatres booked by the United 
Booking Office? 

A. I do not know. I presume some of them 
are. 

Q. How about the Winter Garden? 

A. That is not. 

Q. Do you know whether or not any contracts 
were canceled by the U. B. O. for actors that 
played in the Shubert houses? 

A. As I say, I do not know what the U. B. O. 
does. I am not connected with it. I have said 
that I wish I was. 


Q. I have asked you because of your position 
in the industry. 

A. I do not know what goes on in the U. B. 
O. any more than in Mr. Loew’s or Mr. Fox’s 
office. 

Q. Is that not a matter of common knowl- 
edge? 

A. What? 

Q. That if a man plays in the Shubert houses 
on Sunday nights he is canceled? 

A. It is not. 

Q. Do you know whether the V. M. P. A. 
has a rule to cancel actors or to refuse them 
time— 

A. I do not issue any time nor give time to 
anybody. The V. M. P. A. does not book any- 
body. 

Q. They do not book anyone, but they re- 
ceive them and accept services. Do they ac- 
cept the services of actors when they play any 
of the Shubert houses on Sunday nights? 

A. What I think you want to get at is 
whether the members of the V. M. P. A. do— 
is that correct? 

Q. Yes. 

A. They do. 

Q. As far as you know, it makes no differ- 
ence whether these actors play in these theatres 
on Sunday night or not? 

A. They play only in those theatres on Sun- 
day nights. 

Q. Where do they play at other times? 

Examiner Moore: I think it is not necessary 
to be so loud about it, Mr. Casey. 

The Witness: I know. I am only sore be- 
cause T am not in with these offices. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Do you know of any specific instance 
where an actor had his contract canceled be- 
cause he played for the Shuberts on Sunday 
nights? ’ 

A. I do not know of any. 

By M. Walsh: 

Q. Did you ever hear of an act called 
‘Kramer and Morton?” 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever hear of anything to the effect 
of their having been fined $150 for playing in 
the Central Theatre or the Winter Garden? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever know of booking offices to 
impose fines on actors? 

A. A booking office imposing a fine on 
actors? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever hear anyone in any case im- 
posing fines on actors? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whom? 

x Some times managers of the theatres fined 
them. 7 

Q. For what offenses or violations? 

4. For breaking some rule of the theatre, 
some rule of their contract. 

Q. Was it your duty to go into a matter of 
that kind? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where there was a controversy ever it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you never heard of an alleged fining 
of Kramer and Morton? 

A. I don’t know anything about that. 

Examiner Moore: We will adjourn now until 
2 o’clock, and gentlemen, I want to say some- 
thing about the books and papers and so forth. 
They will be left on the tables here. For in- 
stance, there have been cases where records 
have been lost and eopies of the testimony and 
no one outside of the attorneys should bother 
these papers at all. There have been instances 
up in Boston where there have been losses of 
copies of the testimony, someone picked it up 
and carried it off, and it was a very serious 
matter. 

We will adjourn until 2 o’elock. 

AFTER RECESS. 
The hearing was resumed at 2 o’clock p. m. 
PAT CASEY 
resumed the stand and testified as follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION (Continued). 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Mr. Casey, I show you an issue or a copy 
of the VARIETY for Friday, June 29, 1917, on 
page 12, which appears to be entitled “An 
Open Letter to National Vaudeville Artists.” 

I ask you if you ever saw that open letter 
before? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About that time did Bert and Lottie Wal- 
ton do business through your agency; that is, 
were you their personal representative? 

A. T think we were, yes. 

Q. Did you book them after this episode re- 
ferred to in this open letter? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were they booked by your agency in other 
theatres than those who are members of the 
VV. M. P.-A.f 

A. That I couldn’t answer. 

Q. You could not answer that? 

A. Not offhand. 

Q. Could you get their route? 

A. I will, sir; I will be glad to give it to 
you. 

Q. Did you see this letter before it was in- 
serted ? 


- 
A. I am not positive. 
Q. Did you have anything to do with the in- 
sertion of the letter? : 
A. No, sir. 


Q. Did Bert and Lottie Walton talk to you 
about the insertion of this letter before it was 
put in? 


A. That I do not remember. 

Q. Do you recall whether or not they told you 
they wanted to get up such a letter and sign 
such a letter. 


A. IT don’t recall. 

Q. Do you know who paid for this insertion? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether Bert and Lottie 
Walton are still in the vaudeville business? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They are, still? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What act& did Bert and Lottie Walton 
perform? 

A. Singing and acrobatic dancing act. 

Q. Did you know of the circumstances of 
their appearing at Fay’s Theatre at the time 
referred to in this open letter? 

A. By circumstances, what do you mean, 
Mr. Walsh? 

Q. Do you know that they had appeared in 
Providence, R. I., within six months previous 
to the time they had some difficulty in Fay’s 
Theatre? 

A. Do I know that they did appear at 
Loew’s? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you know that there was any diffi- 
culty in reference to it being claimed that they 
had appeared at Loew’s six months previous 
to the time they had appeared at Fay’s The- 
atre? 

A. Only what Mr. Walton told me~after he 
came back. 

Q. After he came back? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Didn’t you book him for Loew’s Theatre 
at Providence? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What did Mr. Walton tell you about it 
when he came back? 

A. He said that he had worked all day 
Monday, and that on Tuesday, sometime Tues- 
day, I believe, Mr. Fay came to him and asked 
him if he had played the town before, and he 
admitted that he had played for Loew, before, 
a certain number of weeks before that, and 
that he was asked if he didn’t know that 
was against the contract—the contract spé- 
cially provided that he should not appear 
within a certain time. 

I think that he told me he had not paid 
much attention to the contract, but that the 
facts were that Mr. Fay had discharged him 
and refused to pay him for the services that 
he had rendered. 


Q. Well, if as a matter of fact he had 
appeared in the theatre in the same town 
within six months, would you have backed up 
the actor in his difficulty with that manager? 


Mr. Kelley: I object to that as calling for 
a conclusion and an improper conclusion. I 
have no objection to that if Mr. Fay’s story is 
told and the other party’s story is told, in 
order to arrive at a conclusion of that kind, 
but I am not sure that all the facts are 
before Mr. Casey for him to answer properly. 


Q. I call your attention to this, in this let- 
ter, referring to Fay’s Theatre and other the- 
atres that were not members of the V. M. 


y Mead 

“If they are members, your salary is safe; 
if they are not, the V. M. P. A. has no juris- 
diction over them, and, in the event of non- 
payment of your salary you are left to redress 
in the courts in the state in which you are 
most likely a non-resident, and you will in 
all probability be unable to remair until the 
determination of your suit on account of fu- 
ture bookings.” 

What is your general rule, where an actor 
does play in a town within six months after 
he has played before? 

A. I do not believe I have ever had a case 
of that come up. 

Q. Well, as manager of the V. M. P. A., what 
would you do? 

Mr. Ko lley: I object to that as calling for 
a conclusion. 

Mr. Walsh: That is one of the contingencies 
which may arise, and we want to find out 
what his duties are. 

Mr. Kelley: On the very statement of coun- 
sel, I object to it as calling for a conclusion 
on a hypothesis that may or may not take 
place. Certainly, no one can venture an opin- 
ion as to what he would do until he had 
before him the facts and circumstances at- 
tendant upon the transaction. 

I ask for a ruling of the Examiner on the 
objection. 

Mr. Waish: I am trying to find out what 
his Auties were. 

The Examiner: He may answer. 

The Witness: If a matter of that kind came 
before me I would rule personally that {it 
was a pretty small piece of business and I 
would rule against the manager. 

Q. That is, for the violaticn of his con- 
tract? 

A. No, morally—that he should pay the 
artist. 

Q. In any event? 

A. In any event. 

Q. Notwithstanding the contract did say that 
the artists should not appear in the town 
within six months? 

A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Do you know whether or not this Bert 
and Lottie Walton, through you, ever at- 
tempted to collect any salary or compensa- 
tion? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. From Mr. Fay? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Well, as personal representative or man- 
ager of Bert and Lottie Walton, you never 
attempted to collect anything from Mr. Fay 
for that week or the unexpired days, or the 
days that they did perform? - 
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A. I do not know whether the office did or 
not. 

Q. So far as you recall, they did not? 

A. I do not know. < 

Q. During this strike, Mr. Casey, In 1916 
and 1917, where was the White Rats’ Club? 

On "West 46th street. 

o Did you rent or procure a room in a 
building opposite the club of the White Rats 
during the period of that strike? 

A. Did I? No, sir. 

Q. I mean the Vaudeville Managers’ Pro- 
tective Association? 

. Yes, sir. 

I am talking to you in that capacity. 

. All right, sir. 

Who had charge of that? 

. James J. Armstrong. 

Who is Armstrong? 

. He is a man who has been connected 

with the show business for fifty-odd years. 
And that was at No. 228 West 46th 

street? 

A. I do not know the number—it was on 
West 46th street. 

Q. Did he have associated with him a man 
named Burton, and another man called Harry 
Cook? 

A. He had associated with him a man named 
Burton, but I do not know Harry Cook. 

Q. What did you have this room for—and 
when I say you, I mean the Vaudeville Man- 
agers’ Protective Association. 

A. To find out as far as possible what was 
going on in the White Rats. 

Q. And these men during this period did 
find out? 

A. Some things. 

Q. As far as‘ they were able and reported 
to you for the V. M. P. A.? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What character of information did they 
report? 

A. As to the people leaving the club in 
numbers, starting out for the different the- 
atres at which they later appeared, and cre- 
ated plenty of trouble and damage. ad 

Q. No, I mean what, information were these 
men to observe and report on? 

A. Just as I have said, to report to me 
when these people left the White Rats club 
house on their way to these theatres. 

Q. Just what was the object of getting that 
information? 

A. So that I could go to the theatres and 
have the theatres protected against them when 
they got there. 

Q. As a matter of fact you had a room 
before the strike started, didn’t you? 

A. I do not think so—I know we didn’t. 

Q. Well, did you have there men follow 
these actors to find out what theatres they 
would go to? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then how could you tell? 

A. Our folks would find out the theatres 
they were going to, and the minute they gave 
me the information, while they were leaving 
the club house, I had the theatres protected 
so that no matter which one they came to, I 
was ready. 

Q. When you say “I was ready,” 
so you could be there before them? 

A. So that I could have the police in some 
places that were necessary. 

Q. Or such other employes or representa- 
tives that you had in your employ at that 
time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many did you have in your employ 
at that time looking after this kind of work? 

A. Probably three or four. 

Q. How many theatres was it necessary for 
them to cover? 

A. My men? 

Q. Yes. 

A. They didn’t cover the theatres; the the- 
atres themselves had employes enough to 
take care of the theatres. 

Q. You do not know how many employes 
they had? 

A. I do not. 

Q. You say you didn’t have a man by the 
rame of Cook in your employ at that time 
who occupied the room at 228 West 46th 
street? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you have Cook in your-employ at 
any time? 

A. I do not know him. 

Q. What was the occupation of Mr. Burton? 

A. Mr. Burton? 

Q. Yes. 

A. He was assisting Mr. Armstrong. 

Q. In furnishing information in reference 
to the activities of the White Rats? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he was your representative in the 
Oklahoma strike? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Did you have anyone in the White Rats 
membership to report the proceedings to you? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Was there a woman by the name of 
Goldie Pemberton ever in your employ? 

No, sir. 

. Did you ever pay her fare from Boston— 
. I did not. 

. I am not talking about you personally. 

. You are talking about the V. M. P. A.° 
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you mean 


Yes 

, Well, it did not. 
. Did the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association ever have any negotiations with 
her in reference to the employment of a firm 
of attorneys named Sapinsky and Sapinsky? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever hear that she Goldie Pem- 
berton, instituted a suit against the president 
and seeretary and tredsurer of the White Rats 
for misappropriation of funds? 

Mr. Kelley: May I be privileged to ask the 
purpose of this inquiry? 

Mr. Walsh: The purpose is perfectly ob- 
vious; the complaint alleges that the V. M. 
P, A. destroyed the White Rats, and this is 
testimony tending to support that charge. 

Mr. Kelley.: If that were true, I think the 
V. M. P. A. could have accomplished no more 
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credible thing in their life than to have put 
them out of business—if that were true. 

However, I still do not recognize any rele- 
vancy or importance in going into that matter, 
to thrash it out. [ do not thing the public 
fs concerned in whether or not the actors 
belong to the N. V. A. or the White Rats orga- 
nization, in so far as they get clean, wholesome 
entertainment. 

My respondents are in a position to prove 
and show that the public could never have 
had clean, wholesome entertainment; nor could 
the actor have a free choice or independence 
so long as the White Rats existed and were 
dominated, as they were dominated during 
the time of the transactions when the V. M. 
P. A. were exercising any power or activi- 
ties—and for the sake of the record right 
now, in defense of the V. M. P. A. and in 
defence of the interests of the artists, the 
public and the theatre managers, and those 
who have property invested, I object to Harry 
Mountford appearing, as he does appear in 
this proceeding and taking an active part, for 
the reason that we have not yet been ac- 
quainted or presented with a charge of the 
things that this testimony is directly seeking 
to disclose. 

And if there is a charge against the V. M. 
P. A. of this character, I think it should be 
made, and I think we should confronted with 
all the complainants and confronted with the 
completed charge as to what we have to dis 
prove, 

I have no objection to anybody showing the 
relevant merit, the comparative merits of the 
Vv. M. P. A. or the White Rats association, 
but I do think that it is a little unfair that 
this subject should be gone into with the object 
of trying the respondents, the V. M. PF A., 
because they put the White Rats out of exist- 
ence or contributed to that end. 

It is purely a question on the merits of the 
relevancy, and I cannot see where it has any 
connection here. 

Mr. Walsh: So far as anything appears at 
all, the White Rats have a. perfectly laudible 
right to exist and, under the allegations of 
the complaint, I am obliged to present such 
evidence so there may be to support that phase. 

Examiner Moore: Do you object to it, Mr. 
Kelley? 

Mr. Kelley: I fail to see its relevancy. 

Examiner Moore: Well, do you want a 
ruling. 

Mr. Kelley: Yes, I want a ruling. 

Examiner Moore: Objection is overruled. 

Mr. Kelley: Now then, may it please the 
Examiner, that raises an issues and I take it 
that the same opportunity of freedom of going 
into this whole subject will be recorded the 
respondents for the purpose of rebuttal. 

Mr. Walsh: Oh, yes. What we are Particu- 
larly interested in is to thrash this thing out. 

If there is anything in this matter that is 
improper and that the public is being imposed 
upon by any organization, the White Rats or 
any other organization, or the V. M. P. A., we 
want to find it out. 

Will you read the question? 

(The question was repeated by the stenog- 
rapher.) 

The Witness: I did. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Were these charges of complaint printed 
at length in trade papers or professfonal pa- 
pers such as the Variety? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know that as a matter of fact 
the V. M. P. A. paid for attorney’s fees in that 
suit? 

: A. I do not think they paid her attorney’s 
ees. 

Mr. Kelley: State the facts, whatever you 
know about it, Mr. Casey. 

The Witness: Mr. Sapinsky called to see me 
after this suit had been started and told me 
that tie suit had heen started by this woman; 
he wanted to know whether or not the V. M. 
P. A. would pay,part of the expense of the 
trial. He convithhed me that it was a good 
thing to iron out and that it was something 
that would benefit the artists by getting to the 
bottom of this accusation, to find out whether 
or not it was so, and I did agree to pay part 
of the expense of the trial. 

Q. And did you so pay part? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To what extent? 

A. I do not just know. 

Q. Do you remember an organization being 
formed called the Actors’ Social Club, with an 
office at 50th Street, City of New York? 

A. I do not know that any such organization 
was formed—anything I know about it is sim- 
ply what I read in the trade papers. 

Q. Did you know that there was a society 
called the Locker? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. In the organization of the V. M. P. A. is 
there an executive committee? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is Mr. Murdock one of the executive com- 
mittee? 

A. I think he is, but I would not say for 
sure. 

Q. What is the N. V. A.? 

A. The N. V. A. is an organization of artists, 
mostly vaudeville artists. 

Q. They have a club house here? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where? . 

A. They have club rooms on a floor of the 
building on the southeast corner of 48th street 
and Rroadway 

Q. The V. M. P. A. has been somewhat in- 
terested in promotine the activities of the 


National Vaudeville Artists. hasn’t it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I notice that in these contracts there is 
a condition or was in some, that the actor 


must belonge to the National Vaudeville Asso- 
ciation, otherwise the contract would be de- 
clared null and yvold. 

What is the reason for that? 

A. I believe, Mr. Walsh, that that was 
printed in some of those contracts instead of 
that rubber stamp being used at that time— 
I think it was about the same language. 


Q. What is the object of having that in the 
contract? 

A. The same object as the rubber stamp had, 

Q. Has the V. M. P. A. invested any money 
in the National Vaudeville Artists? 

A. They have loaned them some money. 

Q. How much? 

A. Why, I should judge probably off and on 
thirty-five hundred to four thousand dollars, 
but your auditors have a statement of just 
what has been loaned to them. 

Mr. Kelley: By the way, was that repaid, 
do you know? 


The Witness: I do not think it was. How- 
ever their expert accountants have a complete 
statement of just what was done—by their, I 
refer to the Commission’s. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. You say that you assisted to promote the 
National Vaudeville Artists; it is your desire 
that all the actors shall become members of: 
the National Vaudeville Artists? 


A. It is not my desire, I do not care whether 
they do or not, but I would like to see them 
all belong to the organization for their own 
benefit. 

Q. In this report that you asked members 
of the association to make to your association, 
the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, you asked your membership to indicate 
whether or not the performer is a member of 
the N, V. A.—it is printed there, “Member 
of N. V. A.—yYes or no.” What is the object 
of having that report? 

Mr. Kelley: You are reading from what ex- 
hibit, Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Walsh: Exhibit No. 9. 

Mr. Kelley: Has that been offered in evi- 
dence? 

Mr. Walsh: Yes, that has been offered in 
evidence. ; 

The Witness: I think if we get No. 8, that 
is all typewritten and filled out, and it will 
show the entire thing. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Referring to Commission’s Exhibit 8, what 
is the object of getting information as to 
whether these performers are members of the 
N. V. A. or not? 

A. I have established a-complaint bureau 
and a board of arbitration where, at any time, 
any difference arising between the artists or 
the manager, they can come to me for relief 
or come to the board for relief. 

In the first place they find out—an actor 
or an artist in a complaint, very seldom states 
whether ne is a member of the N. V. A. or if 
he isn’t: 1 do not believe that In one case 
out of a hundred he tells you where he is 
going to be next week or what his permanent 
address is, so in getting out those reports we 
find out first whether he is a member of the 
N. V. A—if he is not, we cannot take up 
his case with the N. V. A. or with their 
representative on the board. 

Then IT have to take up the case as best 
T ean to help him out. The next thing you 
will find there, who his agent is, where he 
is going to be next week, and where he is 
going to be the next two weeks, so we can 
get hold of him. 

For instance, if he wrote us from Indian- 
apolis, well say on Saturday, they may be in 
Chicago the following week, and we do not 
get the letter until Monday morning, and if 
we wrote back to him to Indianapolis, he 
wouldn’t get our answer, which happens right 
now, and three or four weeks afterwards an 
actor will write in and say why don’t you 


to the address they have given us—and that 
was to simplify and clarify as to where we 
could reach them in case of complaints. 

Q. How often were these reports sent out? 

A. Every week—a block of’ reports of fifty 
were sent out, and they were supposed to 
send them in to me each week. 

.Q. Who ts Mr. Chesterfield? 

A. Secretary of the National Vaudeville Ar- 
tists. 

Q. Did Mr. Chesterfield check them up? 

A. Yes, sir. 

How does a manager kpow whether an 
actor is a member of the N. V. A. when a. 
man goes tnto his theatre? 

A. Hs asks him, that is all; he has to rely 
on his answer. 

Q. Do they carry a card, do you know? 

A. They are supposed to, but they can give 
a million excuses as to where that card is, that 
they left it home or that their brother-in- 
law has it or something else. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Mr. Casey, yesterday we withdrew Ex- 
hibit 4 and in its place you were to give a 
list of the theatres and the circuits? 

A. I told Mr. Reeves if he would make and 
give me a memorandum of this yesterday and 
give it to me that I would get it for him. 


Nobobdy gave me a memorandum. I will 
give you anything I said I would. I have no 
way of knowing just what you want. Didn't 


you say that you would give it to Mr. Reeves? 

Mr. Reeves: That ts right. 

Mr. Casey: I forgot to do so. 

Mr. Walsh: That 1s all. 

Examiner Moore: Cross-examine. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Mr. Casey, when did you become manager 
of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Asso- 
clation? 

A. I think in September of 1916. 

Q. At that time did you know that a series 
of notices written by the White Rats Actors’ 
Union had been published in “Variety” cover- 
ing a period of time of sav about a year? 

A.. Yes, ait 

Q. You have read “Variety” from time to 
time and know its contents? 

A. Ye sir. 

Q. TI show you “Vartety” of October 22, 1915, 
and T ask you if you recall seeing that in that 
publication at page 12 and page 13 (showing 
same to witness)? 

A. I am very sure that T did 

Q. Do you reeall whether or not this was 
the first notice or statement of the White 


of the criminal court. 


Rats propaganda which led up to this strike 
that we have been talking about? 

Mr. Walsh: I object to the question because 
of the characterization of something as a 
propaganda which calis for a conclusion of 
facts, 

Counsel should ask the question of the wit- 
ness differently. 

Mr. Goodman: I withdraw the word from 
the question, “propaganda,” 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Do you recall whether in the year 1915 this 
was the first published in “Variety” addressed 
to the actors and actresses of the United 
States and signed the Board of Directors of 
the White Rats Actors’ Union and Associated 
Actresses of America? 

Mr. Walsh: One moment, I object to the 
question unless he first asks him whether he 
had seen any previous to this time. 

Mr. Goodman: Mr. Walsh, I thought we 
were going to have all this stuff on the 
record. 

Mr. Walsh: I am perfectly willing you shall 
get anything in that is pertinent, but I want 
you to put it in properly. I don’t want to raise 
a technical objection, but I want you to 
prove your case in logical order. 

Mr. Goodman: You have shown, Mr. Pxam- 
‘ner, or the Commission has shown and of- 
fered ‘in evidence a series of articles signed 
Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association. 
Without any argument, it is obvious that 
there must have been some reason for those 
articles and the articles themselves, some of 
them, at any rate, show that they were an 
answer to a statement made or published by 
the White Rats Actors’ Union. Now, the Com- 
mission is obviously not going to get a fair 
understanding of what this is all about unless 
the articles and statements that were pub- 
lished in “Variety” by the White Rats Actors’ 
Union are brought to their attention. 

Mr. Walsh: 
getting it in. 

Mr. Goodman: Mr. Walsh, there is and 
there were a lot of questions asked by you 
that might have been objected to as hearsay, 
and there could have been a technical objec- 
tion raised to. We did not object to them 
and I did not expect that we were going to 
be met with any such obfections now. 

Examiner Moore: Proceed. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Did you see this article in “Variety” in 
the issue of “Variety” of October 26, 1915 
(showing same to witness) ? 

A. T have already answered that I am very 
sure that I did. 

Mr. Goodman: I offer it tn evidence. 

Mr. Walsh: No objection. 

(The article referred to is thereupon re- 
ceived in evidence and marked by,the stenog- 
ranher Respondents’ Exhibit No, f1.) 

Mr. Goodman: It is understood that this Gan 
be copled right in by the stenographer? 

Mr. Walsh: Yes, copy that right in, if you 
want it so. We will have it understood that 
the reporter may copy it In. 

(At this point Mr. Goodman proceeded to 
introduce a number of exhibits on behalf of 
the respondents which will be found fn Vol- 
ume 8, after which an adjournment was taken 
to tomorrow, Wednesday, February 5, 1919, at 
19 o’clock a. m.) 





CHICAGO RATS ACTIVE. 
Chicago, Feb. 5. 

The old guard of the White Rats 
Actors’ Union, who have been head- 
quartering in Chicago since the last 
strike, are becoming active again and 
some of the claim to have added more 
than 50 members to the roster of the 
organization during the past week. 

The Rats have been holding their 
meetings at a north side hotel, and for- 
mer Chicago representative Joe Birnes 
has been attending and supervising the 
gatherings. 

It is said one of the strong argu- 
ments made for the reincarnation of 
the Chicago Rats is the undercurrent 
of feeling toward local agents and 


managers because of alleved neglect 
during the recent “flu” epidemic. 


Brewster Jury Disagrees. 

The jury in the case of Eugene Herr- 
man against Betty Brewster, former 
vaudeville actress, disagreed on their 
verdict last week and Miss Brewster 
was remanded to the Tombs prison, 
being held by Judge Weeks on $10,000 


bail. She was unable to produce the 
required amount and is still confined 
in prison. 

Betty Brewster was charged with 
attempted extortion, having accepted 
$215 in marked money. 
career ¢Consisted of a run of some 
months in a sketch called “Suite 16.” 
Her trial evoked considerable interest 
in the dailv papers because of her for- 
mer connection with theatricals. 

She will be tried on the same charge 
sometime during the coming session 
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42 VARIETY 
on side of head. An oriental costume, a becoming little orange turban cov- 
consisting mostly of chiffon trousers ered with self tone wers. More 
and iridescents and a white silk bal- care should be given “kicks” in this 
By PATSY SMITH lerina skirt was liberally trimmed with outfit, for bare limbs do not go with 
sreelpsl wae sete Seeurars For the finale boots. Pps. ee Be ey 
Edith Robe in “S ies a . : they flashed big banners announcing trimme with lace, should be discarded, 
wt aay the hast had am ous ndeigene nakzahitthe New Xorker sieht or not, the'“Can Can,” but the result was sad i fact there are quite enough changes 
director. The idea of a southern girl ture has “bigness” writter th €a- to anyone who has ever witnessed the without it. A stunning orchid and 
well into her teens making a pet of it for faithful ortrayal of the Ta ively “French dance, from which ‘no  silvet stot mantis: Sages Wee Seer 
a goodly sized pig could hardly have homely naranians Thus th “Mast r Soubt our own cakewalk was inspired. metallic iriige was ws all Sods eg oe 
a grain of humor in it, so try and pic- Hand” demonstrates the nad y a True, they played the recognized “Can number. A broad brimmed green and 
ture the absurdity of- carrying the simplicity. Lillian Gish a shag werd oF Can” music and appeared in what blue hat helped carry out the charac- 
scnelly ewlne t6 the Cie. teaeee © nen ; ~ a & epicts a might have been meant to represent ter. A brown net spangled with black 
wine tc e city, traveling by patient true little sweetheart, waiting a “Frenchy” attire. but ther ly splitting at the side, under. a broad 
rail, prigis.* 5 a, ch TD | a through her girlhood, until it has jtyo “Can Can” oe i i blue Be matching headscarf, re- 
armi: Ap. Sek Gotten, the, Gade flown, for the boy she feels will re- Apache and cake walk steps predomi. vealed spangled bioomers and pretty 
turn to her. While Kate Bruce, the ated. And heres an id h t lace hose. For the final number Miss 
mostly picturesque old fashioned boy’s mother, smiles on with perfect 5 ee oe Morton was in black net ballet skirt 


clothes, “Granny Sue” unearthed from 
an old trunk in the garret. After 
Granny passes out and Sue has tried 
life in the Peyton home (the Sr. Pey- 


ton an old sweetheart of her mother), 
she comes back to the mountains to 
Chad. Peters, her girlhood: sweetheart, 
who is an enemy of the Peytons, be- 


cause of an old family feud. 

The actions throughout are senseless 
and the plot void of a vestige of inter- 
est to the intelligent moving picture 
devotees. One unnatural bit, which 
everyone in the theatre seemed to re- 
mark aloud, at the same time, was 


. the girl jumping up, as soon as her 


Granny died, never looking at her, 
picking up a bag evidently aiready 
packed and going away with the doc- 
tor, merely affixing a sad look on her 
countenance. A couple of flounced 
1830 frocks were becoming, doubtless 
the reason for their being dragged in- 
to the plot, but in the latter part of 
story in modern apparel, she didn’t 
show up to any great advantage. 


“The Woman the Germans Shot,” 
now billed simply as “Edith Cavell” 
with Julia Arthur featured, has been 
cut considerably since reviewed at the 
Strand in November. The bit where 
the English nurse assists the English 
soldier to escape from the filthy cel- 


lar of the temporary hospital is out. 
While he is escaping she is flashed 
several times in her room evidently 
praying. No direct evidence is shown 


of her complicity in helping prisoners 
to escape, thus making a stronger ap- 
peal to the sympathies of the audi- 
tors. 

Vivian Martin as Jane Neill in “Jane 
Goes a Wooing” is carried through the 
experience of having her greatest 
wish gratified only to find she does 
not want it after all—a phantom hap- 
piness that disappears as soon as it 
is within heft grasp. She shades the 
character of the serious little stenog- 
rapher nicely and is pretty throughout 
without any effort apparently to ap- 
pear so. A satin gown and wrap showy 
with spangles and jewels which she 
frankly acknowledged were “paste,” 
was a bizarre attempt at the society 
she had but caught a fleeting glimpse 
of. Despite the grotesqueness of the 
Ziegfield Follies prima donna costume 
and the innocent youthful face, she 
made an attractive picture. She was 
at her best, however, in the prim dark 
dress she wore at her daily occupa- 
tion, taking dictation from the eccen- 
tric old playwright. 

Byrdine Zuber as, Nita Arliss, fea- 
tured a pawing vampish manner that 
made her stand out as anything but a 
society girl. She was more like a 
graduate of the east side than the lit- 
tle star. Her smile as well as her 
clothes were exaggerated and she had 
a penchant for wearing conspicuous 
headgear that robbed her of any 
chance to appear “class.” Helen Dun- 
bar, the ambitious penniless society 
mother, ran true to form, and dis- 
played some good looking furs. Twin 
virls of “about seven years played.a 
small part in the story. 


“A Romance of Happy Valley” is a 
are little gem that cannot help but 
make a sincere appeal throughout the 
Christian world, where English is un- 


derstood. Whether the delightful in- 
troduction of familiar old hymns, 
“backsliders,” etc., into the simple 


understanding as she reads her bible 
for the boy she knows will come back. 
“Jennie Timberlake’s” quaint little 
frilly dress, made with much love, in 
an efrort to enthrall her beau and ward 
off the growing temptation of New 
York City, failed in its mission and 
its worldliness nearly spoiled her 
father’s perfect Sebbath day. In a be- 
coming mushroom hat and demure 
little dress she welcomed home the 
prodigal in the sweetest, most for- 
giving manner. An instance of small 
bits registering was Lydia Yeamans 
Titus as “Auntie Smiles,” an ancient, 
but happy toll gate keeper. 


Taik about getting your money’s 
worth, you should have seen the show 
the first half at the Fifth Ave. this 
week. It might have stepped in any 
first class theatre in town and made 
good. The big laughs of the bill were 
“The Corner Store” and “The In- 
truder,” “The Memory Book” and 
Howard and Ross, and the rest stood 
out on sheer merit. 

Three of the Five Avalons were in 
pink lace skirts almost covered with 
pink and blue ostrich tips, turquoise 
bodices and fancy hair bandeaus. The 
littlest one, however, from the clever 
work alone, and through no fault of 
makeup, can hardly be adjudged “one 
of the girls.” 

Kitty Ross, of Howard and Ross, in 
an ecru net sparkling with iridescent 
bandings, and turquoise maline flounc- 
ing sort of “bursting out” in spots, 
displayed a happy personality quite 
as scintillant as her gown. First as 
Pagliacci, followed by the Toreador 
in “Carmen” and Marguerite in the 
prison scene from “Faust,” she ap- 
peared behind a scrim opening with 
appropriate backings, and surprised 
the audience with her robust tenor 
voice. The announcement of the iim- 
personations or operatic impressions 
could be omitted and Miss Ross should 
make her bow in the Marguerite cos- 
tume, or a cloak, specially for that 
purpose. : , 

The little girl of the dark curls in 
“The Intruder” aas youthfully attired 
in pink and blue chiffon, and Mrs. 
Wayne in black crepe and georgette, 
the sides trimmed with fringe. 

The details of the set in the oval 
opening of “The Memory Book” were 
well carried out. The horse hair up- 
holstery, crazy quilt table cover, lace 
“tidies,” corner brackets and picture 
frames bespeaking the furnishings of 
grandmother’s day. The “Granny” 
who turns the leaves of the memory 
book was adorable in a black chantilly 
lace head scarf, and voluminous black 
silk dress. Two children are delight- 
ful and the wholesome characters 
throughout well drawn. There is a new 
girl in “The Corner Store,” strong on 
“looks.” She was neatly garbed in a 
sport silk suit, flashy, but becoming 
red hat and bag that belonged to the 
outfit. A graceful gray crepe worn by 
Frankie Heath had a Japanese scenic 
border embroidered on lower part of 
skirt and wide sleeves. A novel way 
of weating the hair, was severe, but 
becoming. Ma Belle appeared a little 
too heavy for Mr. Blome to handle 
at times. In front of a national blue 
circular drop they appeared in a trio 
of double numbers and a couple of 
singles. A peach .ilk costume, opening 
up fan like in front was finished with 
a frill of orchid net and a big choux 
of orchid and white net was fastened 


~out so vividly despite his 


some one really revive the proper old 
dance. It is nowhere near as naughty 
as those being seen weekly in our the- 
atres. 


Three productions at the Palace this 
week made individual but widely dif- 
ferent appeals. “The Toy Romance” 
stirred sweet memories of childhood, 
the Greater Morgan Dancers highbrow 
interpretation of terpsichorean rt, 
was décidedly modern and “The Man- 
neqin” smacked of Futuristic possi- 
bilities. Miss McMahon’s Raggedy 
Doll stands out strongly in “The Toy 
Romance,” even more so than her 
scarecrow or rag figure of previous 
seasons and is the feature of the act. 
One young woman in salmon pink silk 
and ecru lace is a frail French dollie, 
and another a chubby Buster baby. 
The act is somewhat like an offering 
of several years ago in which Bert 
Walton portrayed such a remarkable 
wooden soldier. 

The Morgan Dancers, presentation, 
aside from its poetic grace and beauty, 
is essentially dramatic. The story of 
Hun invasion of Northern Italy dur- 
ing the days of the Roman Empire 
and their cruel rapacious deeds, 
quicken the pulse with the thought of 
their recent exhibitions of brutality. 
The girls are fairy like at times, al- 
ways up on their toes. There is little 
posing in this act and much difficult 
work, which they take seriously and 
soulfully asking for no applause or 
bows until the finish. The lighting 
and color schemes are splendid until 
the very finale, the drop in back show- 
ing the burning Roman city being 
quite ordinary and inadequate for the 
production. 

Edna Goodrich in the revival of 
“Tne Mannequin” is a splendid flash, 
but the company is nowhere near as 
good as vhen first presented here. 
Even the young man does not stand 
fat part. 
She first appeared in an oriental sug- 
gestion, pink and white chiffon veiled 
with perpendicular suands of crystal 
beads from bust linc ww hem, held in 
about hips with a semi fitted girdle 
of -brilliants. A geranium georgette 
flounce edged with silver braid and 
brilliants, and headed with band of 
shaded flowers, 1an into a train at 
one side, partly concealing a silver 
foundation. A tiny shirred zouave 
effect of the georgette, outlined with 
the floral banding, finished bodice top 
and a broad band of spangled blue 
and geranium stood out around hips, 
dropping to points at sides, where 
great bunches of shaded artificial 
blooms were a conspicuous adorn- 
ment. A small hat was trimmed high 
with shaded blue plumes. Green vel- 
vet drapery, faced with scarlet, over 
a delicate lilac foundation was out- 
classed by the elaborate display of 
brilliants worn with it, the most at- 
tractive piece being a fan shaped 
broach fastened on front of bodice. 
The “bride” costume was effective for 
its simplicity. 

Ruth Roys who deputized for Belle 
Baker could itmmmrove her clever. offer- 
ing by instilling in it a little more 
versatility in the way of “action” and 
“srimaces.” She gesticulates, bends 
and unbends, exactly the same in her 
“Rube,” darkey and French numbers. 

Last, but not least, of the fair sex 
was Ruby Norton, now reunited with 
Sammy Lee. A burnt orange velvet 
eton with a plaited crepe skirt, had 


topped with fitted long waisted tunic 
of jet and sequins and finished with a 
band of brilliants around the hips. A 
skeleton headdress of bands of iri- 
descents was topped with a tall bunch 
of black aigrettes. 


—_—— 


Dorothy Gish’s little mannerisms 
are beginning to appear “apeing.” 
Like the small child who has done 
something clever and been praised for 
it, and then does the thing over and 
over again, so Miss Gish is repeating 
her little “tricks” in every picture until 
they are getting tiresome. She is quite 
clever enough for something new and 
just *now she should watch herself. 
Careléssness is shown in her costum- 
ing in “The Hope Chest.” One evening 
gown of soft white material trimmed 
with deep fringe of ostrich flues is 
very pretty and another looks like a 
badly fitting nightgown. Two simple 
dark suits and one dark satin full 
skirted tucket dress showed no at- 
tempt to register youth. She was an 
adorable round faced doll in the little 
Brittany peasant apron and bonnet of 
the chocolate shop. A cloth one piece 
dress with double full length apron 
front—the bottom one of satin to 
match broad girdle—was good looking. 
She is either wearing a wig or her 
hair is too primly curled and pulled 
too far over her brow—“The Hope 
Chest” is a trunk full ‘of things left 
by Sheila’s mother, but not much time 
is spent going through its contents— 
it appear to have been just rung in to 
furnish a mysterious title for the pic- 
ture. Carrol Dempster, who plays the 
role of Ethel, ward of the Ballantines, 
wore some pretty fluffy frocks. Just 
what a “ragtime kidder” is, was not 
explained—but the title is twice ap- 
plied to the little star. 


The first part of the bill at the Royal 
this week was top heavy. The Musical 
Hunters in red riding coats and white 
breeches started the bill off nicely, and 
Bradley and Ardine presented probably 
the best dancing offering that ever 
played a No. 2 position on any bill. 
Wallie has graduated from the bicycle, 
but now he is singing a little too much. 
Grette Ardine opened in the popular 
short coat trimmed with tiny buttons. 
It was of scarlet satin with white vest 
embroidered in red poinsettias. A 
white net dancing skirt had a band 
of white satin finishing back and front 
panels, embroidered in bright flowers, 
and a red hat had a trailing feather 
fancy at back. For a Chinese number 
she was in a circular cape-dress of 
yellow georgette embroidered in gold 
and blue spangles that might be de- 
scribed as “nifty.” Mr. Bradley would 
have looked far’ better in a handsome 
regulation Chinese suit instead of the 
old China blue satin affair so elabor- 
ately trimmed in green and white bril- 
liants. A short blue satin skirt split up 
in panels, faced with lilac ruffles same 
as bloomers, was accompanied by a 
small poke with deeper blue feather 
on it. For a Spanish number, orange 
skirt and bloomers and panels of biue 
and green chiffon fell from a girdle 
bodice of gold cloth. A small gold 
turban threw superstition to the winds, 
flaunting long peacock feathers to the 
right and to the left of it. For this 
number her partner was wrapped in a 
velvet cape lined with iridescent em- 
broidered gold cloth. An encore in 
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one had the dainty dancer in scal- 
loped net flounces trimmed with se- 
quins, a tiny jet bodice and a head 
frame of fantastic design adorned with 
paradise. Una Clayton as “Princess 
Rose Geraniuh” gets much out of her 
garret sketch. Geo. White and his 
spectacular dancing girls closed inter- 
mission. Lois Leigh’s nether extremi- 
ties were modestly encased in flesh- 
ings, taking no chances with the Roy- 
alties and personally I think they 
looked far better. Tot Qualters . had 
two red spots fore and aft of her 
chest, suspiciously like sunburn, a 
Palm Be&ch effect, most likely. The 
Duncan Sisters with their blonde curls 
tied with pink and blue ribbons and 
frocks matching up, were “Dolly” 
looking. The pink was taped in metal- 
lic ribbon and had a silver bodice and 
sash bow. The blue had wide sleeves 
and was appliqued with infinitesimal 
self tone frills. 





“Don’t Change Your Husband” is 
Cecil B. DeMille at his best. Jeanie 
MacPherson has simply reversed the 
old fashioned triangle, gray matrim- 
onial years, careless wife, husband 
strays, new love thrills, Reno, e® An 
excuse is offered the woman who di- 
vorces her husband but the next minute 
you laugh at her for jumping out of 
the frying pan into the fire as it were. 
Dull gray years come eventually to 
every woman who plays while her hus- 
band works. 

It has been made a corking story 
by Mr. DeMille’s deviations from the 
old plot into the land of glittering 
dreams. His “Three Wishes” are 
artistically and daringly worked out 
and the Fancy Dress Ball, Restaurant 
scenes, etc., are presented as only De- 
Mille can. 

A crepe stenciled gown, worn by 
Gloria Swanson, the wife (and fea- 
tured woman), had a wide panel back, 
broad spangled sash wound about her 
hips and scarf about head. Great showy 
ear-rings and necklace added to the 
oriental effect. In this sort of attire, 
while another man’s wife, her poetical 
lover likened her to a “Chinese lotus 
flower” but after marrying her, bade 
her find something else to wear be- 
sides “oriental junk.” A Juliet robe of 
lace and pearls was effective. A gold 
cioth and lace negligee trimmed with 
metallic fringe, was so loud it should 
have awakened™her sleeping husband 
the night she visited his apartment had 
he not been eating onions. Miss Swan- 
son changed her mode of dressing the 
hair as often as the proverbial woman 
changes her mind. It was bobbed, 
worn in her neck, in a French role, and 
finally in great puffs atop her head. 
Most likely the trips to Reno were sup- 
posed to benefit the hair, and then 
again, that might have been one of the 
points on which she won her husband 
back. Julia Faye, as Toodles Thomas, 
the vamp, in moleskin coat and turban, 
heavy with paradise and in an *ven- 
ing gown, the decolletage outlined 
with medallion of opalesques, and a na- 
tural paradise in her hair; was typical 
of the class she portrayed and quite up 
to the standard of Alpherita Hoffman’s 
costume department. The potency of 
male dress as well as female is made 
manifest in the picture and it closes 
as it opens with the husband and wife 
(re-married at the finish) enjoying a 
quiet evening at home—each with a 
better understanding. This is fiction 
though—you don’t get them back so 
easy in real life. 

“Cheating Cheaters”’supplies the wom- 
en with ample opportunity for smart 
attire. Not only Clara Kimball Young, 
but Anna Q. Nilsson (beautifully fair, 
making a good opposite to Miss 
Young), Eleanor Hancock and Mayme 
Kelso indulge themselves jin glad rags 
and joy baubles. Miss Young photo- 
graphed delightfully throughout and 
a particular attraction was her hair, 
aiways so prettily and neatly coiffured. 
In riding habit, and georgette and lace 
afternoon frock, she was all that could 
be desired of an attractive star, but 
in evening costume she was superb. 


A black velvet with long graceful side 
train was caught up in a short bib 
front by a large brilliant corsage orna- 
rent. Almost the entire bodice was of 
silk muslin, with the velvet meeting 
only one shoulder strap. A brilliant 
comb, fan, and showy jewels were ac- 
cessories. Miss Nilsson affected more 
youthful attire, a chiffon and net din- 
ner frock standing out nicely. Miss 
Hancock displayed a good looking 
short kolensky cape and a sequin din- 
ner gown with draped panel back of 
velvet. An ermine scarf worn by Miss 
Nilsson and a stone martin neck piece 
by Miss Young added class to the pro- 
duction. 


TOO YOUNG TO MARRY. 

Helene Chadwick denies that she is 
engaged to marry Lieutenant William 
Wellman as was recently announced. 
Miss Chadwick, who is on the Coast 
with the New Art Film Corp., wired to 
New York last week stating, “Deny 
rumor most emphatically. Am far too 
young to marry anyway.” 


RAPF ILL. 

Harry Rapf is ill with influenza. As 
a result, the release of the Cosmo 
Hamilton feature, “The Sins of the 
Children,” will be deferred until his 
recovery. The new Elaine Hammer- 
stein feature which was to have been 
started this week was also%set ahead 
for the time being. 


Kenyon Feature Ready. 

The date of the latest Doris Kenyon 
feature to be placed on the market is 
set for Feb. 23. It is “Twilight,” which 
was directed by J. Searle Dawley. 


Lillian Hall With Taylor Holmes. 


Lillian Hall, who made her screen 
debut in “Little Women,” has been en- 
gaged as leading woman for Taylor 
Holmes. Miss Hall will appear with 
him in his next production taken from 
the story “Taxi,” which recently ap- 
peared in the “Cosmopolitan.” 


SHOW REVIEWS: LAST HALF. 


(Continued from page 23) 


125TH STREET. 


Last Friday was “show day” for the day 
only at the 125th street house. Some of the 
new acts carded for the matinee did not ap- 
pear. One of the new turns, Moore and Elliott, 
a Chicago act, booked for the day by Pete 
Mack, objected to No. 2 position before open- 
ing, walking out. The boys acted foolishly, 
since the showing for, the day mean nothing 
as far as the audience was concerned. If 
they had appeared No. 2 at the matinee and 
put it over they would have had a spot further 
down at night, since a couple of the matinee 
acts looked so doubtful it could have been 
expected they would not again appear. It 
also operated against the act receiving another 
opportunity to show in a Keith-booked house, 
as the 125th Street takes only for the show 
day weekly acts recommended by that agency. 

In the regular bill were Alec and Dot Lamb, 
who opened, with their dancing and posing. 
Thornton and Thornton (New Acts) were No. 
2, getting over on the finish. MHudler, Stein 
and Phillips, the male trio, did a clean up 
with their songs, especially following some of 
the flops of the “‘show’’ section. 

Le Maire, Hayes and Co. got over with their 
blackface specialty that could be builded up, 
and Linton and Lawrence (New Acts) pulled 
out nicely. Coscia and Verdi, Phina and Picks 
and Five Avallons were the others of the 
regular show, closing in that order. 

Jos. Brennan and Ida Emerson (New Acts), 
playing “The Wise Guy” (the former Ed 
Hayes skit), were among the showings, and 
they with the act will do for the better small 
time. Knute Erickson tried out a single along 
new lines for him, but it didn’t appear to have 
been well laid out, sounded as though he had 
written it himself, and wouldn’t stand a 
chance for big time, if that is what Mr. Erick- 
son aimed it for. It might even be precarious 
for small time. Mr. Erickson might take 
whatever he deems the best of the turn and 
add new material to it for another try. 

An act carded as Betty Payne carried a 
pianist who ruined it. Miss Payne did not 
do so badly with straight songs, though a 
couple were away from her, since she is 
operatic, and a bit of a dance disclosed she 
was not in any way a dancer. ill Miss 
Payne might have held the house if it had not 
been for a studious looking planist who played 
a solo, reading the notes from a sheet, taking 
a slow measure that almost sent the gallery 
after him. He probably has less idea of 
vaudeville than anyone who ever has been in 
it. It looked more like a combination of a 
teacher and pupil. Sime. 


FIFTH AVENUE. 
Doesn’t make any differenec whether its the 
last half or the first half as far as business is 
concerned. Thursday night saw the usual 





heavy fringe of standees. There was a nine- 
act aan getting off to a prompt eight o’clock 
start. 

The bill was of even balance, with severa! 
comedy turns sticking out prominently. But 
on applause it was about an even break be- 
tween Newhoff and Phelps (New Acts) and 
Sailor Reilly. The latter was next to closing, 
entering appropriately toting a gob’s “ditty” 
bag and then immediately going into his songs. 
Reilly is now wearing a service stripe beneath 
the insignia on his blouse. His object in 
appearing in vaudeville is to help naval re- 
cruiting, he saying at the close that the navy 
was again open for enlistments for men be- 


tween 18 and 35 years. He opened with. “I’ve 
Got a Ten Day Pass for a Honeymoon,” ac- 
companying himself as before. Most of his 


other numbers were new, including “As We 
Used to Do” and “When Ireland Comes Into 
Her Own.”’ The house liked “Another Good 
Man Gone Wrong,” a blues, and for an encore 
they called for “On Ze Boulevard.” 

Mullen and Coogan, n third, assembled 
many laughs. Entering they wore heavy but 
phoney fur coats much on the order of the kind 
sported by taxi drivers. But after getting rid 
of a nutty song called “I Love Love” they shed 
the coats, wiped their feet on them and kicked 
them under the drop. During that, however, 


they unloaded the latest Ford joke: “Two 
Ford cars racing in Ireland, what time is it?” 
“Answer: “Tin after Tin.” Mullen - still 


“effects’’ evening dress, but with a pearl derby 
and bum shoes. Coogan brought his dance solo 
to date by inserting a bit of “shimmy” here 
and there. Mullen’s “Good-Bye, John Barley- 
corn,”’ with gestures, remains one of the fun- 
niest bits in the turn. 

Lester, the ventriloquist, through a fit of 
modesty or something, appeared sixth minus 
the prefix .“The great” in front of his name. 
There is little or no change in Lester’s routine, 
which is mildly diverting but without novelty 
or newness. The man is clever in his art, 
with perhaps the best bit being the imitation 
of a train announcer. In that stunt he might 
eliminate the name of Detroit, for the 20th 
Century doesn’t make that city. 8S. Miller 
Kent and Co. in “The Show Down” showed on 
fourth (New Acts). 

Cartmell and Harris with the “golf bug”’ 
dancing turn were seventh, adding some tone 
to the bill in that spot, with the finish having 
Miss Harris in neat male attire providing the 
turn’s strongest point. Second were Chapelle 
and Stinette, colored duo, with talk and songs. 
The man may have been born in one of the 
Carolinas, for he sure plugs for that section 
of the,.country, with the first two successive 
songs featuring the name. He has a rather 
good baritone, but spoils everything by doing 
vocal tricks and drawing out his numbers in- 
terminably. The girl’s singing, because straight, 
is much better and really the life saver. The 
opening talk has been changed, but is hardly 
an improvement, for as with many colored acts 
the patter is a collection of threats of bodily 
injury from one to the other. The girl’s 
answering line, “I wish you would,” grew 
quite funny. 

Moran and Wiser made a strong closing turn 
for laughs, were welcome, and the pair de- 
livered with their comic hat throwing routine. 
The Stewart Sisters opened the show nicely 
with a group of graceful dances. Tbee. 


AUDUBON. 


After an overture, which tired the audience 
becauge of its length, the annunciator appris- 
ing the house that the orchestra was render- 
ing “The Passing Show of 1918," which not 
only included the complete score but a popular 
song interpolation, Hill’s Circus opened the 
vaudeville. The woman’s showmanship should 
be commended except for the American flag 
bit—asking for “charity’’ applause. Morley 
and McCarthy Sisters sang in the second spot 
on the bill. Arthur Sullivan & Co. had the 
audience with him all the time, with a travesty 
playlet. ; 

Dana Bruch & Co., two men and two women, 
performed on instruments and sang, following 
the news reel exhibition. The flute medley of 
American patriotic airs is another of asking- 
for-applause kind. Ward and Pryor, next to 
closing, scored the hit of the show and earned 
an encore. The old gent of the turn works 
on the same style of ‘Pop’ Ward—both are 
different people—the present Ward (or Pryor) 
employing a comely young lady as vis-a-vis in 
the kissing bits. 

Le Heon and Dupreece, man and woman, 
interpolate a number of songs between their 
shooting stunts. A special set representing a 
cactus country almost completely camouflages 
the shooting act. George Walsh in “Luck and 
Pluck,” a Fox feature, closed the show. 
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JOE LA FLEUR 


AND HIS 
Chiquita Acrobatic Dogs 
American Theatre, Feb. 6-7-8-9 
Direction, ARTHUR HORWITZ 








COSTUMES FOR SALE 


SIX COMPLETE SETS OF 12 COSTUMES EACH - 


Used for short while in high-class production. 
All made by Schneider-Anderson. 


HENDERSON’S MUSIC HALL, Coney Island 


Phone 1100 Coney Island 











WANTED 


RUBE COMEDIAN OVER SIX FEET TALL 


and Man to do KID; must sing. 
J. Allman, Suite 804, Palace Theatre Building, New York 
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IN VAUDEVILLE 


Permanent address, VARIETY, New York 


ELSIE MAINS 


AND THE 


BLACK AND WHITE MELODY BOYS 


. (Management, JOS. B. FRANKLIN) 


WATCH US 


Direction, HARRY FITZGERALD 
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ALBOLENE « 


he safe 2 
make-up 
» JRemover 


A QUICK descent of the final cur- 
tain—then ALBOLENE—and the 


make- ey th toy in no time, Your 


WARDROBE - 


EVERY 
MAKE 








rm (/ World s Largest Theatrical Baggayc Dealer a 


“Likly” 
“Indestructo 


TRUNKS 


“Bal’’ 

Hartmann” 
‘Sanne EVERY 
“Taylor” SIZE 


MY GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOUR PURCHASE FOR FIVE YEARS } 1 
An Enormous Selection of 


LEATHER GOODS AND TRAVELERS’ OUTFITS 









skin is kept in —— condition by 
this pure ,agreea ylemake. -up remover, 
the favorite of the stage for years. 


For the make-up box 1 and 2 ounce 





tubes. Also in ‘4 and 1 Ib. cans. 
ALBOLENE is sold by any druggists or 










$18 Hotel Steel Clad 


$9.75 


dealers in make-up. Free somple on THEE bs cscsccee 
ioe “me $1456 
Oe mre mee $19.50 
MCKESSON & ROBBINS $40 Full Size The- $24.75 
Manufacturing Chemists Trunk ...... 


91 Fulton Street, NewYork 











[ HALF REGULAR PRICES |} 


Note These Remarkable Values: 


$60 XX Fibre 
Combination. 


$60 Guaranteed 
indestructe... 


$75 Dreadnought 
Wardrobe... 


$27.50 
$34.50 


$42.00 
EDWARD GROPPER, 208 W. 42d St. 


NEW YORK CITY y 








DeHaven Carter Dumitrescu George PHONE: BRYANT 8678 
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Donaldson & Geraldine Evelein David Gray & Old. Rose 
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Every Professional 
Needs a Camera 


—the greatest help the professional 
can have in getting publicity photos, 
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snapshots of billings in different 
cities, views of cities and theatres 
played in. 


Get a camera from Willoughby’s. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List 
Visit as when in New York 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 WEST 32nd ST. N. Y. CITY 


EXPONENT OF BILLIARD BALLS 
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NECROMANCERS EXTRAORDINARY 


THE GREAT SIMMS’ 


Originating Everything We Do 
COIN MANIPULATOR PAR EXCELLENCE 


Until you have seen us you have not seen a real magic act. 
VARIETY, Chicago 
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Original 
Ideas 


We have numerous 
new ideas for Stage 
Gowns and Dresses hav- 
ing an individuality “ail 
their own.’ 


Our creations are dis- 
tinctive and by our own 
designers who are here 
to develop any sugges- 
tions you may have. 


If you are contemplat- 
ing a new act, come in 
and we will build clothes 
around it. 


~*~ PRICES RIGHT 


BEHRENS 


Theatrical Costumer 


JACK L. LIPSHUTZ 
Gen. Mer. 


162 West 48th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Bryant 935 
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THREE NEW SONGS BY THE WRITERS OF 


“SMILES” 


LEE 8. ROBERTS—J. WILL CALLAHAN 


“AFTER ALL” 


After all the Tears, Kisses, Laughs, Winks, etc. this is the only song 
for you to follow, “Smiles.” 


“YOU DON’T KNOW” 


An inspiration. You can’t afford to overlook this song. 


A Little Birch Canoe and You’’ 


WASHINGTON “TIMES”: 


B. F. Keith’s Washington.—Mme. Marguerite Sylva’s charm is infectious. Her 
songs, “My Little Birch Canoe and You” and “You Don’t Know” are great 
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“MADELON” 


(I’m True to the Whole Regiment) 


By BOUSQUET, ROBERT & BRYAN 





The French-American song hit, published with French and English text. 


“TILL WE MEET AGAIN” 


By Egan & Whiting, those boys from Detroit who were brought to New 
York by Will Morrissey to write his new OVER SEAS REVUE. 


“ON THE ROAD TO CALAIS” 


By BRYAN & JOLSON 








We finally persuaded Mr. Jolson to release this song, his one bie hit, 
at the Winter Garden now. 
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Do you want the Best “Shimmy” song published?’ Get 


“YOU CANNOT SHAKE THAT 
SHIMMY HERE”. — 


VAN—SCHENCK—WELLS 
Do you want the best “BLUE” song published? Get 


“I'VE GOT THE BLUE RIDGE BLUES’ 


MASON—W HITING—COOK 
Do you want the best “ZIP” dance song published? Get 


_  “TACKIN’ "EM DOWN” 


: GUMBLE—DE SILVA 
Do you want the best melody ballad published? Get 


“IN THE LAND WHERE 
POPPIES BLOOM” 


VAN—SCHENCK—BASKETTE 
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JEROME H.REMICKs CO. 
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NEW YORK 
219 W. 46th St. 


BROOKLYN 
566 Fulton Bt. 


PROVIDENCE 
Music Dept., Hall & Lyons 


BOSTON 
228 Tremont St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
31 South 9th St. 


BALTIMORE 
Music Dept., 
Stewart Dry Geods Co. 
WASHINGTON 
9th and D 8Sts., N.W. 


PITTSBURGH 
$08 Schmidt Bldg. 


CLEVELAND 
Hippodrome Bidg. 
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JEROME H. REMICK4CO. 
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TORONTO 
127 Yenge St. 


DETROIT 
137 Fort St. 


CINCINNATI 
The Fair Music Dept. 


ST. LOUIS 
Grand Leader, Music Dept. 


CHICAGO 
Majestic Theatre Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Musie Dept., 
Powers Mercantile Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
322 N. Washington St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
908 Market St. «¢ 


LOS ANGELES 
522 South Broadway 


ATLANTA, GA. 
801 Flatiron Bldg. 
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ROME H. REMICKACO. 
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PROFESSIONAL COPIES, 

VOCAL ORCHESTRATIONS, 
DANCE ORCHESTRATIONS, 
BAND, QUARTETTES, ETC. 


READY 


Call at one of our offices for 
a demonstratien or write for 


material, 
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4 FELIX ; JACK 
| (Not Mike) (Not Jimmy) 
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“Have A Smile’ . 


After our Palace, New York, engagement last week this 
followed: 

Next Week (Feb. 10), Keith’s, Washington 
Week Feb. 17, Riverside, New York 
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ig Week Feb. 24, Davis, Pittsburgh 
fi a) ° 
| March 10, Colonial and Alhambra, New York 
rl A real up-to-the-minute vaudeville act. 
7 
es © e e * 
i} Booked Solid, Keith and Orpheum Circuit 
t) 7 . _ Dal 
a Direction, BERNARD BURKE 
‘. et ; . 
i Quinn Paul Robbins Dwight 8 Schoen Billy Strength Jules Sparks Mabel Taberenie Allie Walker Herbert Williard Jack 
4 Roberts J H Seal Eli Silbor & North Springford Hal Teela Peg Walker Frank Winstein Lilian 
i B Ralston Willa Robson May Seed Dave Simpson Nance Stanley Stan Terry Frank Wallace Smythe Williams Floyd O 
3 Rawd Valley Rogers Charles Seymore Grace Skipper George Sterling Helen Templeton Fay Walton & Francis Williams Ruth 
g Raymond Babette Rolland George Shaumon Grace Smiletta Pearl Stevens Dorothy M Throop Clara Walton B & L Wilson Billy M 
4 Reno Bessie Ross H A Shaumon John J Smith Jimmie Stewart Florence Thurston Leslie Ward Edwards Wilton May & Rose 
a 
t a. presents 
in 


A VAUDEVILLE REVUE 


Supported by 


GRANT and WING and AL SEXTON 


A Gorgeous Scenic Production with a Lavish Display of Wonderful Costumes 
COLONIAL, NEW YORK, THIS WEEK (Feb. 3) 
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Reynolds Helene Russell Lillian Col Sharp Chas Smith Mabel , Stuart Austin Vaidare LaZelle Ward Al Wir? Walker 
Ruvy James Sherlock Flo Smith & Kaufman Sullivan J R VanAken Alex Weems Walter Wohlman Al 

Rice Richard Sawyer Della Sherman Dan Smith James Swain Hal Vanderbilt Irene Wellington Dave Woods Elsie 
Riesenfeld Hugo St Clair Ida Shirner Joseph A Somerset F B Swet Dolly (Tel) Vincent Elinore Willis Ben L Wright J F 

Rifle Rosie & Co St Clair Teddie Slater Fred Southern Evelyn Sydney Harry Wenzel Paul Wright & Walker 
Rigby Teddy Schmit Ch Smith James Alex Smiletta Sisters Sylvia & Dayton Walker & Texas Westan Sam Wyer Forest Gail 
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PROCTOR’S 58th STREET, BEGINNING MONDAY (Feb.10-12) 


The Chink who put the Punch in Magic 


CHING LING TOY 


China’s Greatest Mystifier 
Direction, ROSE & CURTIS 
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Once in Every Twenty Years 


There Comes a Great Big Spontaneous Song Hit 














TEARS 


Words by (Of Love ) 
FRANK H. WARREN. 
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. Tears may mean a heart is 
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FURS 


OUR WHOLE STOCK 
AT 1/3 SAVING 
ON TODAY’S 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


An end-of-season sale prompted 
by our policy of carrying no 
stock over from one season to 
the next. 


Speciai Discount to the 
Profession 


A. RATKOWSKY, Inc. 
34 West 34th Street 
New York 


Yoshida Echo 
Young C E 


Zucker Dave 











Yamada Matt 
Yeadaker Eari 
Yingling Ruth 





IN CHICAGO OFFICE 


Newmans The 


Adair Art “Oliver” 

Adams Lowden Orma Grace 
Brazee Jack Parker John 

Betts W EB Rodway & Edwards 


Bassitt & Bailey 
Bennett Chas 
Cycling McNutts 
Dare Jeanne 
Dolly Babe 
Foyer Eddie 
Gaugh Monel 
Hoover Mary 
Holt Harry E 
Kipp Libbie 


Roach Ed 
Spencer B & M 
Stewart Jack 
Selden & Bradford 
, Voltaire Henri 
Voltaire & Lloyd 
Vernon Albert 
Ward Millicent 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 
OFFICE 


Kirk Ralph 

LaRue Ethel Davis Hal 
Lane Joe Eaton Louise 
LeRoy Dot Lytell Lilv 
Monahan C & B Soule Ethel 
Mayo Beth Smi June 
Noble Wilson Billy 








BURLESQUE ROUTES 














(Feb. 10 and Feb. 17) 
“Americans” 10 Penn Circuit 17 Gayety Balti- 


more. 
“Auto Girls’ 10 Cadillac Detroit 17 Engelwood 
Chicago. : 
“Aviators” 9-12 Camp Dix Wrightstown 13-15 
Grand Trenton 17 Empire Hoboken N J. 
“Beauty Revue’’ 10 Engelwood Chicago 17 
Crown Chicago. 

“Beauty Trust’ 13-15 Park Bridgeport 17 
Colonial Providence R I. 

Behman Show 10 Miner’s Bronx New York 
20-22: Park Bridgeport. 

‘‘Best Show in Town’ 10 Majestic Jersey City 
17 Peoples Philadelphia. 


The twenty years are up—Here it is 


Tears! 


(Of Love) 


By S. R. HENRY and FRANK H. WARREN, 
co-writers of “Indianola,” “Kentucky Dream,” etc. 












Singers, Pianists, Dumb Acts, Musical 
Acts, Orchestras, etc., send for copy 








JOS. W. STERN & CO." 


CHICAGO: 119 No. Clark St. (SIG. A. BOSLEY, Mgr.) 


“Blue Birds” 10 Empire Hoboken 17 Star 
Brooklyn. a 
“Bon Tons” 10 Star & Garter Chicago 17 


Gayety Detroit. 


“Bostonians” 10 Palace 
Washington D C, 
‘“Bowerys” 10 Gayety Toronto 

Buffalo. 

“Broadway Belles’ 10-12) Armory Binghamton 
13-15 Hudson Schenectady 17 Akron 18-19 
Watertown 20 Oswego 21-22 Inter Niagara 
Falls N Y. 

“Burlesque Review’ 10 Gayety Buffalo 17 
Gayety Rochester. 


Baltimore 17 Gayety 
17 Gayety 


‘‘Burlesque Wonder Show” 10 Gayety Rochester’ 


17-19 Basiable 
Utica N Y. 
“Cheer Up America” 10-12 Bastable Syracuse 
ake Lumberg Utica N Y 17 Gayety Mon- 

treal. 

Dixon’s “Big Revue’’ 10 Lyceum Columbus 17- 
18 Wheeling W Va 19-20 Steubensville 21-22 
Canton O. 

“Follies of Day’’ 10 Empire Toledo 17 Lyric 


Dayton. 
10 Crown Chicago 17 


“Follies of Pleasure” 
Gayety Milwaukee. 

“Freach Frolics” 10 Majestic Scranton 17-19 
Armory Binghamton 20-22 Hudson Schenec- 
tady N Y. 

“Frolics of Night’ 10 Garden Buffalo 17 Em- 
pire Cleveland. 

“Girls De Looks’ 10 Columbia Chicago 16-18 
Berchel Des Moines Ia. 

“Girls from Follies’ 10 Gayety Baitimore 17 
Lyceum Washington D C. 

“Girls from Joyland”’ 10 Gayety Milwaukee 17 
Gayety Minneapolis. 

“Girls of U S A” 10 Columbia New York 17 
Empire Brooklyn. 

“Golden Crook’’ 10 Orpheum Paterson 17 
Majestic Jersey City. 

“Grown Up Babies” 10 Trocadero Philadelphia 
17-19 Broadway Camden N J 20-22 Casino 
Chester Pa. 


Syracuse 20-22 Lumberg 


Dept., 1556 B’way, N. Y. C. 
(HARRY TENNEY, Mer.) 





nee. Harry 10 Gayety Kansas City Mo 

1% @. 

“Hello America” 10 Gayety Boston 17 Grand 
Hartford. : 

‘Hello Paree’”’ 10 Howard Boston 17 Gayety 
Brooklyn. 

“High Flyers’ 10 Victoria Pittsburgh 17 Penn 
Circuit. 

“Hip Hip Hurrah” 10 Gayety Washington D C 
17 Gayety Pittsburgh. 

Howe Sam 10 Lyric Dayton 17 Olympic Oin- 
cinnati. 

“Innocent Maids’ 10 Standard St Louis 16-17 
Grand Terre Haute 18-22 Majestic Indian- 
apolis Ind. 

Irwin’s “Big Show’ 10 Gayety St Louis 17 
Columbia Chicago. 

“Jolly Girls’ 10-11 Wheeling W Va 12-18 
Steubensville 14-15 Canton O 17 Victoria 

Kelly Lew 10 Star Cleveland 17-Empire Toledo. 

“Liberty Girls” 9-11 Berchel Des Moines 17 
Gayety Omaha. 

“Lid Lifters” 10 Olympic New York 17 Gil- 
more Springfield Mass. 

“Maids of America” 10 Gayety Montreal 17 
Empire Albany. 

“Majestics” 10 Empire Brooklyn 17 Empire 
Newark. 

Marion Dave 10 Gayety Omaha 17 Gayety 
Kansas City Mo. 

‘Merry Rounders” 10 Casino Boston 17 Colum- 
bla New York. 

“Midnight Maidens” 10-12 Casino Chester Pa 
13-15 tee Camden 16-19 Camp Dix 
Wrightstown 20-22 Grand Trenton N J. 

“Mile a Minute Girls” 10 Gayety Louisville 17 
Lyceum Columbus, 

“Military Maids’’ 13-15 Camp Dix Wrightstown 
N J 17 Gayety Philadelphia. 

‘‘Million Dollar Dolls” 10 Casino Philadelphia 
17 Hurtig & Seamon’s New York. 

‘‘Mischief Makers” 9-11 Gayety Sioux City 17 
Century Kansas City Mo. 

“Monte Carlo Girls” 10 Star St Paul 16-18 
Gayety Sioux City. 
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48 = i VARIETY % 
[ E. F. ALBEE, President es J. J. MURDOCK, General Manager __-*' KF. PROCTOR, Vice-President 
a 2 
B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange 
(Palace Theatre Building, New York) 
B. F. KEITH EDWARD F. ALBEE A. PAUL KEITH F. F. PROCTOR 
Founders 
Artists can book direct by addressing S. K. HODGDON 
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VAUDEVILLE AGENCY 


Bb. Ss. MOSS 


President 


Enterprises 





General Executive Offices 
Putnam Building, Times Square 
| New York 





General Executive Offices: 


729 SEVENTH AVE., at Forty-ninth St. 
M. D. SIMMONS 


General Booking Manager 





JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 


General Manager 


J. H. LUBIN 


Booking Manager 


° ° e ® 2 ry 
Mr. Lubin Perpeneey Testeviews Artists Daily kK e ] b e r & Sh e q 


Acts laying off in Southern territory wire N. Y. office 


CHICAGO OFFICE: a 1493 Broadway 
North American Building (Putnam Building) 


ARTISTS can secure long engagements by booking direct with us 
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J. C. MATTHEWS in charge New York City 


BERT LEVEY CIRCUIT 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRES | |! 
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ALCAZAR THEATRE BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 
. * 
FULLER'S Australian “Casing Cheater Fe Wottaiie 18 Reston 40-2 I he W estern V audeville 
and N. 7. Vaudeville “Puss Puss” 16 Jacques Waterbury 17 Miner’s 


8 9 A e ca 
Bronx New York. 
BOOKINGS ARRANGED ee ore Washingtag 17 Man agers ssociation 


For all sailings from San Francisco snd Vancouver. “Record Breakers” 10 Akron 11-12 Watertown 








“Paris by Night” 10 Star Brooklyn 17 Olympic “Social Maids” 10 Empire Albany 17 Casino 























Agents: ‘ae 13 Oswego 14-15 Inter Niagara N Y Star MORT SINGER, General Manager—TOM CARMODY, Booking Manager 
Western Vaudeville Mgrs.’ Assn., cago Toronto. 7 R oP Say a 
Reeves Al 10 Colonial Providence 17 Gayety Majestic Theatre Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
“Oh Girls’ 10 Gayety Pittsburgh 17-15 Grand Boston, 
Akron 20-22 Park Youngstown O. “Roseland Girls’’ 10 Empire Newark 17 Casino 
“Orientals” 10 Gayety Philadelphia 17-19 Philadelphia. 
Casino Chester Pa 20-22 Broadway Camden “Sight Seers’’ 10 Grand Hartford 17 Jacques 
N J. Waterbury. 
“Pace Makers” 10 Star Toronto 17 Garden “Social Follies” 9-10 Grand Terre Haute 11-15 


Buffalo. Majestic Indianapolis 17 Gayety Louisville. 






Harry Rickard’s Tivoli Theatres, sUereauta 


HUGH D.- McINTOSH, Governor Director 


Registered Cable Address: ‘““HUGHMAC,”’ Sydney Head Office: TIVOLI THEATRE, Sydney, Austrailia 
American Representative: 


ETHEL HOPE WILLIAMS, 6 West 48th St., New York 


New York. Boston. 

“Parisian Flirts” 10 Century Kansas City Mo “Speedway Girls” 10 Gilmore Springfield 17 
17 Standard St Louis. Worcester Worcester Mass. 

“Pennant Winners” 10 Empire Cleveland 17 “Sporting Widows” 10 Gayety Detroit 17 Gayety 
Cadillae Detroit. Toronto. 
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“OH! DEATH, WHERE IS THY STING” (COMIC) 





Facts 


Gowns and Hats that create talk 
and make acts get bookings. 
A few ot my latest clients 


VIRGINIA PEARSON 
EMILY ANN WELLMAN’S ACT 
MURIEL WINDOW 
RUBY NORTON 
CUNNINGHAM SISTERS 
MLLE. PEGGY 


(Of Cortez and Peggy) 
AT CHURCHILL’S 


.MARGURITE 


VAN NORTON 


HOTEL STANLEY 
124 West 47th Street 
New York City 
Tel. Bryant 2733 
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DAME RUMOR Has It That The 
PACE and HANDY MUSIC CO. 


are negotiating with a certain publisher for the sale of 


“A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND” 


We hereby deny this rumor and have no intention of parting with this wonderful Song, as we know something good when we have it. 


Also Publishers of 


and our beautiful Ballad 


“THE SONG THE SUNNY SOUTHLAND SINGS” 


ORCHESTRATIONS READY FOR ABOVE SONGS IN ALL KEYS 


PACE & HANDY MUSIC CO., Inc., Suite 402, Gaiety Theatre Bldg., 1547 Broadway, New York 


THE HOME OF THE BLUES 


“SATAN, 


’M HERE” 


W. C. HANDY, Prof. Mgr. 






ence from the old style. 


THEATRE MANAGERS—OWNERS 


ANYWHERE IN U. S. A. 


MORE MONEY 


FOR CURTAIN PRIVILEGES 
Write us at once for our new plan, which will pay you more money, 


and install more artistic curtains in your house—modern curtains 
that do not appear to be advertising drops, because of their differ- 


We install advertising asbestos, act, street and olio drops in theatres 
and pay a large yearly rental for the privilege. 


BYREN & WEIL, Inc. 


Keith’s Theatre Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WANTED 


To buy at once, a plush curtain; must 
be in good condition. Size about 40x23 feet. 
State full particulars.. Address W. 8. CAN- 
— Mer. Empire Theatre, Fall River, 

ass. 








Chorus Girls Wanted 


Billy Watson’s “Beef Trust” 


Join at once. (Mediums, 135 to 170.) 
Salary, $22. Address FRANK LIVING- 
STON, Majestic, Jersey City. 








WANTED 


A sketch of dramatic value 
ADDRESS 
Box 269, VARIETY, New York 











Harry Barrett | 


Originator of the Comedy 
Boomerang Hat Novelty 
At Liberty to Join a Two or Three Act 


Address: 19 WOODRUFF STREET 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 











“Star & Garter’ 10 Olympic Cincinnati 17 Star 


& Garter Chicago. 

“Step Lively Girls’? 10-12 Grand Akron 13-15 
Park Youngstown 17 Star Cleveland. 

Sydell Rose 10 L O 17 Orpheum Paterson. 


‘“‘Tempters” 10 Worcester Worcester 17 Howard 
Poston. 
10 Casino Brooklyn 17 


“. Century Maids’”’ 

omrait Hitters” 10 Gayety Minneapolis 17 Star 
St Paul. 

Watson Billy 10 Peoples Philadelphia 17 Palace 
Baltimore. 

Welch Ben 10 Hurtig & Seamon’s New York 
17 Casino Brooklyn. 

White Pat 10 Sayety Brooklyn 20-22 Camp 
Dix Wrightstown N J, 

Williams Mollie 10 L O 17 Gayety St Louis. 
‘“‘World Beaters” 10 Pottsville 11 Easton 12-15 
Majestic Wilkes-Barre 17 Majestic Scranton 
Pa. - eh 





CHICAGO 


VARIETY’S CHICAGO OFFICE, Majestic Theatre Bldg. 














Inez Bellaire has joined the 
Feather” 


“Birds of a 
act, produced by Harl Cox. 





Dan Martin has gone to New York to look 
after bookings for Gaskell and McVitty. 


Lieut. H. W. Martin came to town on @ 
short furlough from Camp Custer this week. 








Pat Henry has been appointed press agent — 


of the Statelake Theatre. 


Peter J. Schaefer will go to Florida Feb. 7 
for the balance of the winter. 





Karl McVitty has returned East after a 
short furlough from Government work. 





Helen Murphy was winner of a diamond 
ring raffled off in the Majestic Theatre build- 
ing this week. 





Pitroff the Great raised several hundred 
dollars for the Armenian relief fund by an 
outdoor performance at: Janesville, Wis., last 
week, when he played the Apollo. 


Eddie Cort, son of the producer, was in 
Chicago last week. Among others he engaged 
Beth Stanley for a principal role in one of 
the “Flo Flo’ companies. 





Harry Kelly has been made Chicago repre- 
sentative of the Al Piantoadosi company, re- 
placing George Piantoadosi, who has gone to 
ad York to become general manager of the 

rm 





Caesar Lind and Carl Rupp, recently re- 
leased from the navy, where they gained note 
in the Great Lakes Revue, have been booked 
for two weeks at the Riviera, Balaban & Katz’ 
new house. 





Will J. Harris and Will Bradshaw are col- 
laborating on the book and lyrics of a musical 
tab to be produced by Morris Silver. Bill 
Robinson, Frank Bardon and Edna Burnett 
have been engaged for the piece, 





Considerable changes have been made in 


WANTED AT ONCE 
MIDGETS OR DWARFS 


For my Big Juggling act 


Call or Write MADAME CRONIN 
Somerset Hotel, New York City 








AT LIBERTY 


Dancing Team open for engagement with 
vaudeville act, cabaret or musical comedy. 
ADDRESS 
MIRIAM and EDW. ROOT 
c/o VARIETY, New York 











the book of ‘“‘See You Later,” at the La Salle, 
which is being groomed for a New York show- 
ing after four weeks on the road. The piece 
leaves Chicago Feb, 22, to be followed by 
“Oh, Lady, Lady!” 


AUDITORIUM. 


‘Chu Chin Chow” playing 

to sensational business, backed by extraordin- 

ary advertising campaign (2d week). 
BLACKSTONE.—George Arliss and a dis- 


tinguishe qo ct ast in Barrie’s 


Ysico’ Ths use 


Mollusc.’ Y 
(24 week). 


“Well Remembered 
Aitistic success 
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ORIENTAL NUMBER EVER OFFERED FOR EVERY MUSICAL PURPOSE. BUM ACTS ARE PROHIBITED FROM USING IT. GET IT FOR YOUR ACT AT ONCE. | 


~T.B-HARMS 
FRANCIS, DAYEHUNTER 
62W.45™ ST_NY. 
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PROHIBITION WILL NEVER AFFECT THE CAMELS BECAUSE THEY SELDOM CARE FORA DRINK 
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Oriental Song - Intermezzo - One Step 
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. THIS BEARS NO RELATION WHATEVER TO THE BEST 


CHICAGO OFFICE IN CHARGE OF 


HARRY DELLON 
143 NORTH DEARBORN SIREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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50 VARIETY 
BEST PLACES TO STOP AT 


LEONARD HICKS ao 


° “The Keystone of Hotel Hospitality” 
Madison and Dearborn Str eets Offers Special Weekly Rates to the Profession 





BEST PLACES TO STOP AT 


HOTEL GRANT 


CHICAGO 
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500 Housekeeping Apartments 


(of the better class, within reach of economical folks) 

Under the direct supervision of the owners. Located in the heart of the city, just off 
Broadway, close to all booking offices, principal theatres, department steres, traction 
lines, “L” road and subway. 

We are the largest maintainers of housekeeping furnished apartments specializing 
te theatrical folks. We are on the ground daily. This alone insures prompt service 
and cleanliness. 

ALL BUILDINGS EQUIPPED WITH STEAM HEAT AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


HILDONA COURT 


S41 to 347 West 45 Phone: Bryant 6255 








Tel. Bryant 554-555-7833 One Block to Times Square 


The Edmonds Furnished Apartments 


MRS. GEORGE DANIEL, Proprietress 

Catering Exolusively to the Profession™ Speolal Summer Rates from June to September 
776-78-80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Between 47th and 48th Streets 


NEW YORK 


Ce 


Private Bath and ’Phone Office— 
n ch Apartment 778 EIGHTH AVENUE 


Phene: Bryant 1944 Geo. P. Schneider, Prop. 


THE BERTHA 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


Complete for Housekeeping—Clean and Ai cIry le an & p Phone: 
323 West 43rd Street, NEW YORK 

TMENTS ARRANGED IN SUITES OF ONE, TWO AND THREE 

Catering te the comfort and convenience of the profession. Lo ee ee OED BATH AND SHOWER. TILED KITCHENS, KITCHENETTES AND VACUUM 

$9.50 Up SYSTEM. THESE APARTMENTS EMBODY EVERY LUXURY KNOWN TO MODERN SCIENCE. 


$50.06 Up Monthly; $15.00 Up Weekly 


YANDIS COURT || HENRI COURT 


241-247 West 4846 St. Phone: Bryant 7912 [1 3:2, 914 and 816 West 48th St. Phone: Bryant 8560 

Sncttes, ‘private bath and telephone =r tne privacy An acd in soartucuts of tree and tour roome with 
rivate bath and hones. arran im apartments 

th feente are noted for is one of its attrac- kitchens and private bath. ‘Phone Im each apart- 


ment. 
tlons. $15.00 Up Weekly 


IRVINGTON HALL || THE DUPLEX 


855 to 359 West Sist St. Phone: Columbus 7152 
An elevator, fireproof buliding of the newest type, 
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Private Bath, 3—4 Rooms 
Steam Heat and Electric Light.................- 


THE ADELAIDE 


754-756 EIGHTH AVENUE 


Between 46th and 47th Streets One Block West of Broadway 
Three, Four and Five-Room High-Class Furnished Apartments—$10 Up 
Strictly Professional MRS. GEORGE HIEGEL, Mer. Phones: Bryant 8956-1 


























conte Th dt ith bath, fernished toa 
Phone: Greeley 5373-5374 MRS. REILLY, Proprietress pang 7 a. a3. ane r| doaree of modernness, that excels anythin im this 
— Mf e ese apartments will accom- 
1—2—3 and 4 Rooms, from $3.50 Per Week Upwards—Housekeeping Privileges coome, with chens and kitchenettes, ti bath } pn A eur —_ po Ay 
$9.00 Up Weekly 


$15.00 Up Weekly 


Address all communications to M. Claman 
Principal Office—Yandis Ceurt, 241 West 43d me New York 
Apartments can be seen evenings. Office in each building. 


MARION HOTEL 


vate Baths—Newly Renevated 


156 West 35th Street, off Broadway, New York City 











show a good start with some teeth stunts 
that were sensationally performed. Markey 
and Montgomery were out. Lulu Hunter, on 
fourth, displayed good voice, with a yodeling 
finish that landed solidly. Wright and Wilson 





ever, in having a versatile and energetic group 
of principals, and a chorus which, while not 
the youngest nor the prettiest in Chicago, 
seems to be what the West Madison street 
persons desire. 





They discuss the advisability of chloroforming 
or drowning it. The husband thinks they are 
talking about him. Elementary and some- 
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‘““AMUSEMENTS’’ 


Where to GO and What to SEE 
A Bright Weekly 


DistHibuted, FRER to ail Visitors 
—ATLANTIC CiITY— 


HIGH WATER MARK CIRCULATION—26,008 








Notice to Profession 


SEYMORE HOTEL 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Centrally Located Up te Date 
Rates, 75c. and Upwards 











COLONIAL.—‘“Follies” cleaning up, started 
on last four weeks’ stretch (7th week). To 
~ succeeded March 2 by “The Girl Behind the 

un.” 

CORT.—“Old Lady 31,” fair (5th week). 

COLUMBIA,.—“‘Sporting Widows.” 

CROWN.—"“Girls from’ Joyland.” 

ENGLEWOOD.—"“Follies of Pieasure.” 

GARRICK. — ‘‘Business Before Pleasure,”’ 
with Barney Bernard and Alex Carr, capacity 
(7th week). 

GRAND.—"“Going Up,’’ capacity (6th week). 

HAYMARKET.—Stock Burlesque. 

ILLINOIS.—Mitzi in “Head Over Heels,” 
good business (6th week). 

IMPERIAL.—“Peg 0’ My Heart.” 


LA SALLE.—‘‘See You Later,” fair (3d 


week). Will make room on Feb. 24 for “Oh, 
Lady, Lady.” : 
NATIONAL.—"“Stolen Sweets.” 


OLYMPIC.—Mary Ryan in “The Little 
Teacher,” good business on last week (4th 
week). ‘Fiddlers Three” to open Feb. 9. 

5 PRINCESS.—Dark after flop of ‘“‘Never Too 
ate.” 

POWERS.—“Tiger Rose,” with Lenore Ulric, 
capacity (4th week). ' 

STAR & GARTER.-—“Liberty Girls.’ 


STUDEBAKER.—Guy Bates Post in “The 
Masquerader,” hit (3d week). 
WOODS.—‘‘Keep Her Smiling,” with Mr. 


and Mrs. Sidney Drew, capacity (4th week). 
EMPRESS.—Since her last appearance in 

Chicago Martha Russell, who topped the bill 

here this week, has secured a new sketch. In 


her last vehicle Miss Russel! drew on the 
Fach Vimar deets with a wery waeepr-part.. She 
did it splendidly at the time, and the local 
critics were inspired to dub ber the “Elsie 
Ferguson of the varieties.” Her new sketch 
is a comedy. It has a marine setting. The 
plot is somewhat flimsy, concerning itself with 
a cat and a brother. It seems that both fol- 
lowed the girl (Miss Russell) to the liner, 
and a discussion comes up between the girl and 


overheard by the new 
who does not know the 
talking about the cat. 


the brother which is 
husband of the girl, 
brother. The two are 


what far-fetched, but it seems the husband is 
insured for $20,000, and he construes this to 
be the motive. Miss Russell exhibits a good 
sense of comedy in this sketch, which is built 
for the audiences of the circuit she is work- 
ing on, and is much appreciated by them. 

A straightforward, sincere musical offering 
is the act of Adanac Trio. The three men 
open in one attired in the white trousers and 
green golf coats affected by male musical acts. 
Two of the boys play violin and one saxophone. 
They start with the “Poet and Peasant”’ over- 
ture, switching suddenly into ‘‘Railroad Blues.” 
Then one of the trio saxophones “I’m Sorry 
I Made You Cry,” joined for the chorus by 
the other two with saxophones, after which 
the trio play “K-K-Katy.” The “‘sweet potato,” 
marimbaphone and banjo are utilized in solo 
numbers, and the trio closes with a banjo 
renditién of ‘“Strutters’ Ball.” It’s an effec- 
tive act, one of the very best of its kind on 
the time, and would make a satisfactory No. 
2 or No. 3 act on the average big. time bill. 

Al Riccardo, ventriloquist, showed evidences 
of a decided talent in voice-throwing, and had 


a fast line of gags and talk, but was lamentably 


handicapped by virtue of a very severe cold, 
which resulted later in the week in a trip 
to the American Hospital. 
(man and woman) ground-tumbled, essaying 
comedy which didn’t seem to register ; the act 
can open a small-time bill, but that is its 
limit. Brown and Barrows (man and woman) 
either consciously and otherwise utilize the 
general technique of Wilbur Mack and Nella 
Walker, and one or two of the gags of the 
big-time team, including this one: “Man: 
(following effort at flirtation) Pleasant in here, 
isn’t it? Girl: It WAS.” While it lacks the 
finished style and. snap of the act it emulates, 
Brown->and Barrows should have no trouble 
in working, as their act registers nicely. The 
Battis Musical Revue (three men and two 
women) presents a nice stage picture and gets 
over. Swing. 
HAYMARKET.—This theatre and house are 
somewhat of a sensation on the west side from 
a box-office point of view, inasmuch as the 
weekly take-ins appear to average $5,000. The 
remarkable phase of this situation lies in the 
comparatively modest productions given each 


week. 

The libretto is usually the work of Arthur 
Clamage, and every time he writes a book he 
demonstrates that as an author he is a great 
manager. Even Clamage, who is known as an 
indefatigable worker, cannot execute a bur- 
lesque book a week and get a Follies show 
out of it. The management is fortunate, how- 


INERS 
AKE-UP 


Est. HENRY C. MINER, Inc. 











Host and Rome - 


In this connection it is interesting to note 
that this week, in ‘‘Whirl of Folly,” the good, 
old-fashioned out-and-out hootch dance came 


back. It was done by Virginia Smith, and 
was billed as “The Dance of the Nile.” Ac- 
cording tg Miss Smith's idea of the matter, 


the Egyptfan broads favored abdominal gyra- 
tions and maneuvers in their terpischorean 
efforts. Concerning the reception accorded 
Miss Smith, suffice it to say that she stopped 
the show completely and could have taken a 
hundred bends for every wiggle, which means 
many, many bends. 

Good, honest burlesque was given by Lou 
Powers, Billy Carlton, Karl Bowers, James 
Allan, Ray Kelley, Warren Gustin, Mabel 
Faleer, Margie Catlin, Louise Stewart and Flo 
Kennedy. 
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PASITAGES.—Bill quite varied through lack 
of comedy. There were no hits, with too many 
full-staged turns unable to provide proper 
balance. Bill slowed up through a song pic- 
ture “‘plug’”’ allowing stage set for closing act. 
Hill’s Circus de Luxe did fairly well, but 
did not make impression anticipated. Porter 
J. White and Co. headlined in a sketch, ‘‘The 
Visitor.” The act contains some stirring lines 
well played to light applause. The Celestial 
Duo scored nicely, with operatic and Oriental 
rag numbers by the pianist winning the most 
applause. Belle Oliver, on second, garnered 
the show’s most applause, with the result her 
singing ability justified the management in 
giving her a later position. Neal Abel got 
away to a slow start, the ancient gambling 
“bit’’—the poker game—being used; the talk 
and stories at, the closing bringing up his 
average noticeably. “The Calendar Girl’ 
offered novelty poses in frame representing 
calendar that provided an excellent opening 
act. 
HIPPODROME.—Standing room was at a 
premium at the Sunday show. Nothing big 
or flashy in show, though the general com- 
ment was that it was an entertaining bill 
nevertheless. Caeser Rivoli, featured, finished 
strong, with his impersonations of composers 


eariy in the act’ réeiarding his later suecess 
McAyvey and Breeks did well with songs, the 
talk ‘being affected, however, by the manner- 
isms displayed; the man’s heaving and gasp- 
ing also mitigating. Happy (Miss) Harrison 


king mule found favor, the animal’s 


and her 
Buster Edwards and 


work being a feature. 
Elton Ralston had a feminine member in 
eccentric make-up whose nut work was ex- 
ceedingly clever, thereby carrying off the 
show’s biggest laughs. Minnie Fisher gave the 


in closing position dished up pantomime and 
good acrobatics, using a table finish that caused 
big laughter. 


ALCAZAR.—‘‘Mother Carey’s Chickens” 
(stock). Walter Richardson, new leading 
man is making good impression. 


CURRAN.—Kolb and Dill in “As You Were” 
(fifth and final week). 


COLUMBIA. — ‘‘Country Cousin”’ opened 
Monday; business encouraging. 
CASINO.—Roy Clair Co. (stock) and A.-H. 


& W. V. A. Vaudeville. 
MAJESTIC.—Del Lawrence Stock Co. 
PRINCESS.—Bert Levey Be foe 
WIGWAM.—A.-H. & W. V. A. Vaudeville. 


Kitty Gordon, who is visiting here this week, 
is appearing twice daily at the Tivoli, where 
— her newest photoplay, is the attrac- 
tion. 








Jas. L. Cathre, a recent arrival from Aus- 
tralia, where he was touring manager for J. C. 
Williamson, Ltd., expects to leave for the East, 
where he will endeavor to conn in some 
managerial capacity. 





Mervyn Levy and Clyde Cooper have re- 
united, and will again appear in their former 
vaudeville offering. 





Lester Fountain, manager of the Casino, has 
resigned to take the managership of a candy 
manufacturing plant in Los Angeles. 





William Sheer, who, among other things, 
produced ‘“‘Oh, Look,” and “Honor Bright,” 
and at present producer and principal player 
with one of the Fox companies, was a San 
Francisco visitor last week in charge of a 
company of Fox players who took several 
scenes here. The fist fight scene at Tait’s 
Pave Real Room during the visit of several 
members of the company there one evening 
was not taken owing to the cameraman’s ab- 
sence at the time. 


Mrs, Edith L. Haslett, a musician, was 
granted an interlocutory decree of divorce 
last week from Chester Haslett, a member 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 





John W. Dunne, a former theatrical man- 
ager of Texas, who now resides in this city, 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy last 
week. Dunne alleges that his debts amount 
to $10,612 and his assets $10,500. Most of 
Dunne’s creditors live in Waco, Texas. 





Maud Fulton, now in the midst of a starring 
wean sem wf the Fultern, Oakland, again. anneared 
in her own play, “The Brat,’’ during the week 
Jan. 19. Incidentally making the fourth time 


“The Brat’? has been presented in Oakland 
within a period of six months, and each time 
drew big business. Last week, Miss Fulton 
staged Jack Lait’s “One of Us,’’ appearing in 
the part of Joan Grey. Opposite her was 
Paul Harvey, who had the original role of 


Davis Strong when Morosco presented the play 
in New York. 
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BEST PLACES TO DINE AT 


BEST PLACES TO DINE AT 





Golden 





The Only Ice Skating Show in New York 
The 1919 Edition of the 


VICTORY REVUE 


‘ im the 


DINNER SHOW AT 7:30—SUPPER SHOW AT 11:30 


The World’s Greatest Skaters and Ice Ballet 


ELSIE and PAULSEN, CATHLEEN POPE, 
DAVIDSON & DEAN and The Famous Skating 
Sextet 


onoman Healy, 


BROADWAY and 66th ST., NEW YORK 


Glades 




















VISITING MONTREAL 


Professional people will find 650 up-to-date fur- 
nished rooms, newly decorated, very warm, bathe, 
running hot and cold water, first-class dining room, 
home cooking. Rates moderate. Five minutes from 
all theatres aad <ratus. 


417-419 Dorchester St. West, Montreal 


THE CAMBRIDGE 








When the Artist Wants a Treat 
This is where he comes to eat. 


KOSHER RESTAURANT 


M. Silver—L. Bernzaft, Props. 


117 TAYLOR STREET 
Bet. Turk and Eddy Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Ed. Armstrong Musical Comedy Com- 
pany, which has been at the Hippodrome, 
Sacramento, for six weeks, moves into the 
Casino here next week for an indefinite run. 





Manager McArthur, of the Ye Liberty The- 
atre, Oakland, will take over the MacDonough, 
that city, until the reconstruction of the house 
is started by Ackerman and Harris. McArthur 
will install a musical comedy stock company 
end a vauéeville program. 





William C. Phillips, road man for Jos. W. 
Stern & Co., music publishers, arrived here 
last week. 





Charles Saunders and Florian Fischer ap- 
peared in the police court last week charged 
with petty larceny in connection with con- 
ducting a moving picture school. Vera Mullin, 
a pupil, was the complaining witness, alleging 
that the men had promised her engagements 
that never materialized. A score of other 
pupils testified that they were satisfied with 
what they got for.their money and intended 
to continue the course. Saunders and Fischer 
testified they had capital amounting to more 
than $100,000, and intended to build a studio 
and produce pictures. 

Belle Bennett, star of the Alcazar forces, 
gave a banquet in a downtown cafe last week 
to the little folk that played with her in 
“Daddy Long Legs.”” About a dozen of the 
youngsters were guests of Miss Bennett's 
hospitality. 





Sol Lesser has _ leased the Lyric, Stockton. 
The house will be remodeled and open with 
a straight picture policy. 





The new Ackerman and Harris Hippodrome 
at San Jose is now scheduled to open Feb. 16. 





Jim Creighton, of the Australian Creightons, 
and Joe and Vera White sailed on the Ventura 
for Australia, Feb. 4. 





The Minstrel troupe recently organized from 
the shipbuilder ranks, and which appeared so 
successfully at the Savoy, is at the Mac- 
Donough, Oakland, this week. The minstrels 


are under the management, of Jack. Raberts,. 


who announced that the net receipts will be 
used to furnish a club house for shipbuilders. 





Kolb and Dill, who complete a five weeks’ 
engagement at the Curran this week, will 
move over to Oakland for next week at the 
Ye Liberty, with a Coast tour to follow. The 
Ye Liberty Stock Company, which has been 
holding forth here for several months, will 
vacate the house for the K. and D. week to 
play a week of “one-nighters.” 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


By CHARLES SCHEUER. 

Bitter recrimination marked by threats to 
divulge disclosures of a sensational character 
In police circles of the resort marked the 
resignation last week of Mitchell Solitaire, a 
plain clothes man, who has for many years 
been active in the so-called red light district 
of Atlantic City. These disclosures involve 
two actresses who had been ejetced from one 
of the cafes of the resort and subsequently 
taken for a joy ride in one of the official auto- 
mobiles assigned to one of the police heads. 
They also alleged the ejectment of a police 
official from an apartment house, while clad 
only in pink pajamas, and a noisy all night 
poker game with some stage people in which a 
police official is said to have been one of the 
participants. The whereabouts of jewelry and 
other possessions alleged to have been taken 
from a prisoner some months ago, together 
with the conditions surrounding the escape of 
the captive, featured strongly in the red hot 
arguments put forth by the erstwhile detective. 
All this has created such a mix-up that the 
affair may be aired by the Grand Jury, as 
several affidavits containing the charges may 
be submitted. The entire matter precipitated 
a stormy scene at the Commission meeting, it 
now being practically assured that documents 


will be submitted to Prosecutor E. C. Gaskill, ~ 


with the request that he lay the information 
therein contained before the Grand Jury. 





Accused of indulging in an orgy of passing 
worthless checks here and in Ocean City, 
(Miss) Jean Burnham, who says she is a film 
actress, and ran away from the home of 
wealthy parents in Chicago, had varied ex- 
periences last week. Though arrested on the 
charge of Andrew Scull, Ocean City real es- 
tate dealer, she used up an entire check book 
on the Ocean City Title and Trust Co. within 
a day after withdrawing her original deposit 
of $75. Boardwalk merchants who were her 
chief victims secured a return of much of the 
lost merchandise, and none of the original 
complainants were willing to prosecute when 
she was arraigned before Magistrate Haughey, 
but this did not end her trotibles. Immediately 
she was rearrested on the charge of Jacob 
Fein, walk merchant, with securing goods 
under false pretense and was held for the 
Grand Jury under $200 bail. The police are 
now working on a new phase of the case that 
may result in serious charges against a Board- 
walk character, in whose apartments Miss 
Burnham slept the night before her arrest. 
This man is said to have been under sur- 
veillance of the police. Miss Burnham is 20 
years of age, petite and attractive. When 
cashing checks she posed as the niece of Con- 
tractor Scull. 





BOSTON. 


By LEN LIBBEY. 

BOSTON.—Pictures and vaudeville. ‘‘Ruling 
Passions” the feature film. 

BIJOU.—Pictures. 

BOWDOIN.—Using “Little Women” for the 
feature film, and this picture drawing great 
because locations used were a few miles from 
this city. Vaudeville includes the Ragtime 
Trio, Charles and Mayme Sullivan, Rowles and 
Gilman. Trio..in a sketch, Wally Shaples, the 
Jim Dixon Co. and George Dion. 

ORPHEUM.—Woolf and Stewart top the 
vaudeville bill in a sketch, ‘“‘Major Tactics,” 
ana the balance of the vaudeville includes 
Arnold and Taylor, Hank Brown and Ida 
Gunther, the O’Neil Sisters, Harry Fisher and 
Co. and Knapp and Cornalla. For a feature 
film, using ‘“‘Romance and Rings.”’ 

PARK.—Pictures. 

SCOLLAY OLYMPIA.—“The Light’ . being 
used in the films, and the vaudeville includes 


“THE RENDEZVOUS OF THEATRICAL’S BEST” 


Lunch 60 Cents 
Dinner $1.00 
108-1 1OW.49thSt. 


SATURDAYS 


and 
SUNDAYS 
$1.00 
Bryant 6252 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE BEST ITALIAN DINNER IN THE CITY 








SMARTEST OF 


Open All Year 


motor nesorts PFELHAM HEATH INN 


Pelham Parkway, at Eastchester Avenue; and 


BLOSSOM HEATH INN 


Merrick Road, Lynbrook, L. I. Unequaled in Cuisine and Service. 
Under direction of H. & J. Susskind 








the Four Bangards, Weston and Peggy, Lew 
Ward and Harms, Lewis and Dover. 

GORDON’S OLYMPIA.—Vaudeville consists 
of the Mimic Féur, the Wade Sisters, Charles 
Weber, Lane and Moran and Ed. and Lottie 
Ford. 

GLOBE.—Pictures. 

ST. JAMES.—Pictures and vaudeville. 

COLUMBIA.—Pictures. 

FENWAY.—Pictures, 

STRAND.—Pictures. 

LANCASTER.—Pictures. 

MODERN.—Pictures. 

FRANKLIN PARK.—Pictures. 

BEACON.—Pictures. 

SHUBERT.—This is the finishing week of 
“The Kiss Burglar,” which has got over well 
here for the past few weeks. For a new at- 
traction the house will have another musical 
show, “Take it From Me,” with Vera Michel- 
ina in the star role, 

PLYMOUTH.—The seventh week of “Lom- 
bardi, Ltd.,” with the patronage of the house 
steadily increasing and the show playing to 
big houses with popular-priced matinees 

MAJESTIC.—Had the only new show of the 
legitimate houses in town, opening on Monday 
night with McIntyre and Heath in “Hello 
Alexander.” 

WILBUR.—It is the final week of ‘‘Eyes of 
Youth,’ and the show booked in for this house 
is “Little Simplicity.” 

HOLLIS.—“The Better ‘Ole’ began the fifth 
week at this house on Monday with business 
still reported very satisfactory. 

PARK SQUARE.—‘‘The Crowded Hour” con- 
tinues at this house with Wilette Kershaw 
and Allan Dinehart scoring personal hits. 

TREMONT.—Second and last week of Fritzi 
Scheff in “Glorianna.”” Last week business 
was big. Next attraction booked for this house 
is “Polly with @ Past.” 

COLONIAL.—‘‘Jack o’ Lantern’ now on the 
seventh week and house sold out two weeks 
in advance. Is due to run here for several 
weeks more. 

COPLEY.—wUsing Shaw’s “The Doctor’s 
Dilemma” for the second week of the return 
engagement. Show is a hit. 

CASTLE SQUARE.—Going in strong for 
dramas and this week using “Bought and 
Paid For.” 

TREMONT TEMPLE.—Second week of the 
film, ‘‘The Still Alarm.” 

GAYETY.—The “Sight Seers’”” company. 

CASINO.—‘'1918-1919 Fashion Play.”’ 

HOWARD.—Pat White and his company. 
The vaudeville is topped by Mills and Lock- 
wood, and the other acts are Judge and Gail, 
Wiki Bird, Guy Nelson, La Duex and La Duex. 





The spoken or written word could never 
equal thig: A damage of $2,500 was caused by 
a fire at a sanitary and development plant in 
this city last week and when the investigators 
finished they found the fire had originated 
through some picture films igniting. A spark 
struck the films as they were going through 
the chute and in an. instant the building 
was in flames. The names of the films could 
not be ascertained. 





. M. H. Gulesian, proprietor of the St. James 
Theatre, in this city, is planning a roof garden 
and cafe to occupy the roof of the theatre after 
June 1. There will be a large stage for an 
orchestra, singers and performers and a can- 
vas roof for use in stormy weather. As the 
property covers 22,500 square feet, it is be- 
Fle. that provisions can be made for 1,200 
ners. : 





Inez Buck joined the Lombardi, Ltd., com- 
pany Monday night, taking the place of Rob- 
erta Arnold, who played the role of Lida Moore. 


The audience of the Park Theatre, one of 
the best known picture houses in town, was 
dismissed about 9% o’clock Monday night when 
a fire started in the basement of the building 
which houses the theatre. At the time the 
audience was dismissed there was a little 
smoke showing, but while the danger was 
slight, it was considered best to empty the 
house, which was done in a few minutes 
without the slightest trouble. The judgment 
of the management was justified pecdusé later 
several firemen were overcome by gas while 
fighting the fire. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


By L. B. SKEFFINGTON. 
SHUBERT-TECK.—“Everfman’s Castle.” 
MAJESTIC.—“‘Dark Rosaleen.” 
STAR.-—Knickerbocker Players in ‘‘Under 

Cover.”’ 





GAYETY.—Burlesque, ‘‘Wonder Show.” 

GARDEN.—"The Pennant Winner®.” 

ACADEMY.—The Academy Players “In Poli- 
tics.’’ 


LYRIC.—Frederick the Great, Bobker’s 


Arabs, Grey and Miller, Absinian Trio, Marietta 


Craig and Co. 

OLYMPIC.—“Help, Police,” “The Bdge of 
the World,” Del Battie and Jap, Marker and 
Schenck, Doyle and Elaine. 

SHEA’S HIPPODROME.—"' Mickey,” first 
half; Constance Talmadge in ‘“‘Sauce for the 
Goose,”’ 

STRAND.—“The Caillaux Case,’’ first half; 
z B sais, Kerrigan in “3X Gordon,” second 

alf. 





Probably the biggest week's business since 
the Family reopened was that of last week, 
showing Theda Bara in ‘‘Cleopatra”’ to popular 
prices. When ‘Cleopatra’’ was shown for a 
week at the Teck last spring it took in slightly 
less than $10,000. 





Dewey Micaels, recently resigned as a builder 
of ships for the Government and returned to 
the management of the Plaza, may take over 
another theatre and continue as the head of the 
two. 





BUTTE, MONT. 


By DAVE TREPP. 

Madame Schumann-Heink, at the Broadway 
Jan. 31, proved a magnet, attracting visitors 
from distant sections of Montana. Two motor 
car parties, consisting of 14 people, came from 
Jackson, an inland post office, located in the 
Big Hole country, a distance of over 140 miles. 





Potash & Perlmutter, in their comedy suc- 
cess, “‘Business Before Pleasure,” played to 
good business through Montana the past week. 


Manager Keeler of the People’s Hip has 
been playing to capacity. The innovation of 
McLean and Lee in stock sketches, for a solid 
month, with bi-weekly changes, is proving a 
success, 





“Help Wanted” followed “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate’’ at the Empress, opening Jan. 26. 
The Empress stock company demonstrated its 
hold on the local theatregoers by continuing to 
play to good business. 


If plans of Jim Byrne, manager of the H 
land rink, are carried out Butte will next yea 
have one of the finest skating rinks in the 
country. Starting week Jan. he put on a 
“‘money-raising carnival.” 


CLEVELAND. 


By TOM SAWYER. 

Cleveland audiences took to the last two 
weeks’ intellectual festival like ducks take 
to water. Truth compels the admjssion that 
Robert Bruce Mantell was never in ‘finer form 
in his life than he was this last week. Sev- 
eral of his performances were gems worthy 
of long remembrance. His was a week’s ex- 














P. DODD ACKERMAN 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


STAGE DECORATIONS 
Productions of Distinction 


(P. DODD ACKERMAN, Designer) 
STUDIO: 140 WEST 39th ST. 








NEW YORK CITY 
Phene: Greeley 3009 
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THE LARGEST THEATRICAL SHOE =“ 


MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD. "Wy 
WE FIT ENTIRE COMPANIES =} 
OF ANY SIZE l 


ALSO INDIVIDUAL ORDERS _/ 


WE FILL EVERY STAGE REQUIREMENT of 


< idadlli ey 
‘BROADWAY a1 467 ST. 
£ & MONROE STs. 


Guerrini & Co. 
The Leading and Largest 
Accordion 


Factory 
te the Usited States 
The only Factory that 
makes a sot of Reods, 
made hand. 
277-279" Celumbus Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal. 



































Shoe Shop 


NO MAIL ORDERS Fetab. 1880 
154 West 45th St., N. Y., East of B’way, Opp. Lyceum 











Beautify Your Face 


You must leok to make good. Many 
of the “Profession” have obtained and 
retained better parts by having me cor- 
rest their featural imperfections and re- 
move biemishes. Consultation free. Fees 
reasonable. 


F. E. SMITH, M.D. 
347 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
(Opp. Waidorf) 


REDUCE YOUR BUST 


or other FAT 2 to 4 inches with ONE JAR of COSI 
OBESITY CREAM. External. Absolutely harmless. 
Reduces fat on any part of the body. No dieting, 
starving, exercising nor taking dangerous drugs. Have 
the modish figure. For men and women. Price, post- 
paid, $7.00; sample, 10c. CURRIE & CURRIE, Drug- 
gists, 7909 Avenue G, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Phone: Ken- 
more 4842, 











HAZEL‘RENE 


(IRENE DUBUQUE) 


HATS, GOWNS, 
COSTUMES 


Formerly with Edith Strickland 
Tei. Central 1899 


(HAZEL RANOUS) 
145 North Clark Street, Chicago 








NEW YORK COSTUME CO. 


COSTUMES 


137 N. WABASH AVE. 


LARGEST COSTUME 
MANUFACTURERS IN WEST 


CHICAGO 


GOWNS 


CENTRAL 1801 
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HICKS & SON 


557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street 


HAVE A LITTLE FRUIT DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME OR YOUR 
FRJENDS—TAKE IT TO YOUR WEEK-END OUTING 








THEATRICAL COSTUMES 
Evening Gowns—Street Costumes 


Lingerie and Hats 


SKETCHES FURNISHED 
36 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone: Randolph 1720 
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$9.00 --TAMO’SHARTER--$9.00 


MORE BRILLIANT THAN RHINESTONES 
stunning Tams’ are iniaid with 
oo Fn SL od eee The following celebrities are 
our articles: Trixie Friganza, Marjorie Rambeau, Mollie King, Herbert 
Clifton, Wanda Lyon, Florenze Tempest, Ford Sisters, Jean Barrios, Eva 


Tanguay and others. 
Made in Any Color of Velvet 


LESTER. 1 n. ciark sTREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








JAMES MADISON 


14088 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WRITING FOR MANY OF THE 
BEST ACTS IN VAUDEVILLE 


My newest MADISON'S BUDGET Ile Ne. 17—Pries, $1 








E.Galizi& Bro. 


Manafac- 
turers and 


Works. New Idea 
Patented Shift Keys. 


215 Canal Street 
N. Y¥. City 


Tel. Franklin 526 
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GOWNS, WRAPS, FURS 


imported and Custom Made—For STREET and EVENING 


TO SELL OR RENT 


REASONABLE PRICES 


MME. NAFTAL 
69 West 45th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 676 














Charles Dillingham presents 


“EVERYTHING” 


A Mammoth Mustlosi ~ by R. H. Burnside 


HIPPODROME 


Matinee Dally, 2:15; Evening, 8:15 
“Enough of to equip a dozen musi- 
cal comedies.”"—-LOUIS DE FOR in ‘World.’ 











The Empire Shoe Store 
707 8TH AVENUE 
Highart Short Vamp Footwear 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Sizes | to 9—all widths. 
Mail orders given prompt attention. 
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We Will Sell and Buy 


LIBERTY BONDS 


FOR CASH 
At prevailing market prices. 


FRIEDMAN & CO. 


67 Exchange PIl., N. Y¥. Phone Rector 834 

UPTOWN OFFICE 

Lengacre Bldg. (Room 1609) nae & Bway 
ee Boston Chicago 























hibition upon which any talented actor might 


well risk his reputation and memory. Mr. 
Mantell received an ovation nightly that must 
have assured him that he has not labored and 


lived in vain. 





OPERA HOUSE.—‘Penrod,” made by Ed- 
ward E. Rose from the Booth Tarkington 
story, opened to an audience who seemed to 
have remembered Mr. Tarkington’s “all life 
and sparkling youth” of “Seventeen,” which 
played here less than a month ago. 

SHUBERT-COLONIAL.—Cleveland has been 
awaiting “Maytime” for several months. Two 
previous heavily advertised bookings, canceled 
on account of the ‘“‘flu’’ epidemic, seem to 
have keyed the audience to the highest pitch 
of expectancy, and the piece was given a rous- 
ing welcome by a packed house. 

KEITH’S HIPPODROME.—Vaudeville. Her- 
man Timberg top of a splendid bill. Capacity. 

PROSPECT.—‘“Up Stairs and Down,” the 
first of the Morosco comedy successes to be 
produced in Cleveland in stock, was presented 


NEW CATALOGUE OF 


PROFESSIONAL 
H & M TRUNKS 





NOW READY 
CAN MAKE TE 
ON OF $10 


14 Sizes $40.00 to $75.00 


Buy New and Aveld War Tax 


Herkert & Meisel Trunk Co. 


910 Washington Ave., St. Louis 


Studio To Let 


very large double-sized parlor, with 
aplendid acoustics, suitable for vocal stu- 
dio, to let by month or year. Elegantly 
furnished, piano, electric light and tele- 
phone. Address “ELITE,” 102 West 52nd 
St., New York. 

















by the Glaser players to a capacity opening. 


Mr. Glaser assumed the leading role. 


STAR.—Barney Gerard’s “Follies of the 
Day.” Burlesque. 

EMPIRE.—“The Auto Girls,” Simonds & 
Lake production. Burlesque. 

STILLMAN.—Cecil B. DeMille’s production, 
“Don’t Change Your Husband,” a picturized 
domestic drama that strips the four walls from 
married life. Luxuriously produced. 

METROPOLITAN.—‘“‘The Hun Within,” one 
of the most exciting and fastest pictures ever 
shown at this East Side house. Paramount- 
Artcraft special. 

MALL.—Elsie Ferguson in “His Parisian 
Wife.”’ A story Deautifully told by a mag- 
— actress. Standing room only. Art- 
craft. 

. ALHAMBRA.—Same as Mall. East end 
ouse. 

STRAND AND ORPHEUM.—Theda Bara 
n “The Light.” A picture bringing out more 
real sentiment than the wicked Theda ever 
accomplished before. 

STANDARD.—Mae Marsh in “The Bondage 
of Barbara.” A difficult story exceptionally 
well told by one of the most attractive and 
capable stars in celluloid. 





Four out of seven first run movie houses, 
playing to approximately 400,000 patrons on 
the week, are showing features from the 
Famous Players-Lasky studios. Now ‘Who 
are the Jones’ Family” in Cleveland? 





Each year Manager John F. Royal, Keith’s 
Hippodrome, gives entertainment to the 
elderly ladies in the Cleveland Home for Aged 
Women. Wednesdays, being after the holi- 
days, Mr. Royal supplies automobiles to ac- 
commodate thirty ladies and calls for them 
at the home in royal style. 





William Morris and Marcus Loew were in 
Cleveland last week. The former paving the 
way for Harry Lauder, who splits the week 
of Feb. 10 here at Keith’s Hippodrome, and 
ee latter persumably clesing for another 
ouse. 





It has been rumored for some time that the 
Loew interests are looking for a house around 
125th street and Euclid, the Harlem of Cleye- 
land. Several properties have been involved, 
but as yet nothing has been closed. 





A new theatre to house motion pictures is 
within three months of completion, locatea 
at Chester and East Ninth. The house will 
seat about 1,200 and will be named the Vic- 





|MACK, The Tailor 


1582-1585 BROADWAY 
(Opposite Strand Theatre) 
722-724-726 SEVENTH AVE. 
(Oppesite Columbia Thestre) 
NEW YORK CITY 


WARDROBE PROP. 
TRUNKS, $5.00 


Big Bargeins. Have been used. Also a few 
Second Hard Innovation and Fibre Wardrobe 
Trunks, $10 and $15. A few extra large Prop- 
erty Trunks. Also old Taylor and Bal Trunks. 
Parlor Fleor, 28 W. 3lst St., New York City 


WARDROBE TRUNKS 


SPECIALLY BUILT PROFESSION 


AT % PRICES 
Many Bargains in wy | a Wardrobe and 
Property Trunks 


P. KOTLER, 570 Seventh Ave. 


phone: Bryant_$736 Near 4ist_ St. 
10 PIECE 


MANICURE SET 

a Se famous Ivory Nail Enamel, 

will be sent postpaid for.. 

Broadway, Cor. Park Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
L. Goodman 


each and Cuticle Healer 
$1 00 
* 
Mail direct to 
2315 South State St. CHICAGO 



































ENTIRE SET 
Ivory Manicure Specialty Co. 
High Class—New and Used 








REMOVAL NOTICE OF THE 
PROFESSIONALS’ FAVORITE DENTIST 


DR. N. GOTTSEGEN 
DENTIST 
221-223 West 57th Street New York City 


(Two Doors East of Broadway) 
Phone: Circle 2037 








Gebbie Preparations 


GEBBIE Beautifying 
Mask (not 3  Higalay 


GEBBIE Liquid Hair 
Remover, guaran to 
destroy the root, $2.00. 
GEBBIE Astri 

Chin Reducing Paste 
Saete enlle en a? 
‘we while you 
—$8.50. nie 


Gebbie Preparations 


Suite 720 500 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 

















tory. It is owned by a syndicate who already 
operate the Mall and Alhambra theatres. 





A comedy sketch, “The Honeymoon,” billed 
as “Aaron Hoffman’s New Comedy,” and pre- 
sented by Regina Connelli and William. L 











JACK L. LIPSCHUTZ 


Every Tuesday in NEW YORK. Note NEW PERMANENT ADDRESS, 162 West 48th Street. Behrens, Phone, Bryant 935. 


PHILADELPHIA—908 Walnut St. 
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MANAGERS AND PRODUCERS—NOTICE! 


Evelyn Cunningham 


“INGENUE DE LUXE” 


AT LIBERTY For Next Season. Will Consider Musical Comedy or Vaudeville 


NEXT WEEK (Feb. 10) WEEK FEB. 18 


HURTIG & SEAMON’S, N. Y. C. CASINO, BROOKLYN 
Per. Address: 325 Lenox Ave., New York City 











Eddie Diamond, the popular manager of the The Lafayette will have road organiza- 
Tabor, has completely recovered from a recent tion in “Friendly Enemies. 


illness. - Bernard Gargans, a musician at the Liberty, 
William Hene, manager of the Broadway, ad has been apprehended by the authorities for 
states that one of the largest ‘mail order re- non-support of his wife in Norfolk, Va. 


Gibson at Keith’s Hippodrome this week, 
seems almost too similar to a piece, that had 
a brief run about three years ago, by Fred- 
erick Arnoid Kummer, titled “‘The Brute,’’ in 


which, I believe, Ernest Glendenning starred. 
quests for tickets in several months has fol- 


1e -" have been painted a brilliant red, white and 
DENVER. Stray een aa. = ane Seeeennses blue. It is advertised as a “victory dis- 
By EDWARD T. GAHAN. Maxine Elliott. play.” 


pearance this Saturday night in “Widow by 
Proxy.” 








All lights on the exterior of the Empress 


Marguerite Clarke and her husband have 
taken up their residence at Patterson, La., 
a town near here. The film star will reat for 
several months before resuming her duties 
with Paramount. 


For the first time since the influenza epi- 
demic, Denver theatrical business has resumed 
its natural condition, and indications are 
that February will be the best month, from a 
box office standpoint, since last October. It 
has been conservatively estimated that the 
loss sustained by playhouse owners as the re- 
sult of the two epidemics will reach at least 
$150,000. This sum, of course, includes losses 
of movie houses. 

Vaudeville houses, especially, have struck 
a strike that bodes well for the next few 
weeks. Several nights during the last two 
weeks the Orpheum has sold out before 8 








A policy new to Denver’s picture houses 
has been introduced at the Rivoli, where Cig- 
nor Cavallo’s symphony of forty pieces vies 
with the pictures for supremacy. Every Sun- 
day, from 12.45 to 1.45, the orchestra presents 
a musical program, Pictures precede and fol- 
low the concert. 


Despite the fact that it was its second ap- 
pearance here within the last few weeks, 
‘Salome” had a good run at the Rivoli last 
week. When here before, the Biblical picture 
was presented at the Broadway, but last week 
it was shown at popular prices. 


Glady Saul, not heretofore connected with 
theatricals in any manner, has been appointed 
assistant manager of Loew's Crescent by Man- 
ager Kattman. 








Eddie Mauras has succeeded Joe Thomas as 
stage manager of the Palace, 


sails iandedl ieee 


At the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club here on 
Wednesday the Patriotic League of the War 
Camp Community Service presented the educa- 
tional film, “How Life Begins.” 


_ According to a letter received from a soldier a 
in France, the Denver ‘‘Miles of Smiles” pic- The St. Charles Hotel is offering the Dixie- 


ture has been recei-ed in France and witnessed land jazz Boys in its Assembly. Jack Hobby 
by the Colorado Yanks. is managing the hotel. 
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o'clock. At the Tabor and Empress, where 
the vaudeville is continuous, long lines to the 
box offices are again familiar sights. Uv. 


NEW_ YORK 
CHICAGO OFFICE IN CHARGE OF 


OnE. STEP HARRY / DELLON 143 N.DEARBORN ST 
NEW ORLEANS. a Mr. and Mrs. Max Marcin are spending sev- 


eral weeks in New Orleans. 


in tne ee eo 


A feature which is meeting with the ap- 
proval of the wounded soldiers confined to 





They go from 








De Witt C. Webber, owner of the Webber, 
has been exonerated by the police for the 
shooting of seventeen-year-old Bernard Bentz, 
whom he found crouched behind the safe in 
his playhouse office. The boy, who is confined 
to the county hospital, will recover. The 
shooting, and subsequent capture of the 
boy, resulted in the arrest of a pal, who, to- 
gether with Bentz, are said by the police to be 
guilty of a number of robberies throughout 
the city. 





Just as soon as the weather permits, work 
will be resumed on the Greek Theatre in Civic 
Square. Lack of stone cutters during the 
war kept other mechanics idle, but now, ac- 
cording to the contractors in charge, the labor 
situation has been altered and just as soon as 
the chilly blasts subside work will again be 
started. It is hoped that a big civic pageant 
may be presented in the amphitheatre on 
Decoration Day. 





May Buckley, who played leads with the de- 
funct Elitch’s Gardens Stock company here, 
will make her appearance with the Wilkes 
Players at the Denham, beginning Monday. 
Her first appearance will be in “The Spend- 
thrift.” Ruth Robinson, who will be replaced 
by Miss Buckley, is playing her farewell ap- 


S. General Hospital, 
just outside of the city, is the appearance one 
day each week of a number of yaudeville per- 
formers from local playhouses. 


Robert Slack reopened his 1918-19 concert 
season at the Auditorium on Tuesday night, 
when Lucy Gates and the Tri de Lutece pre- 
sented a program that borderd on the vaude- 
ville style. The joint entertainment paved 
the way for a splendid bill. 


No. 21, at Aurora, 








Following its appearance here last week, 
“Pollyanna” played to a crowded house at 
Colorado Springs on Monday evening. 





Closed since the epidemic, the Lux reopened 
last Sunday. The interior was extensively 
renovated during the dark-house period. 





Three vaudeville artists, who refused to 
divulge their identity, won the admiration of 
twenty-seven music-hungry overseas soldiers 
in Union Station last Saturday night. The trio, 
passing through the city, bad an hour’s lay- 
over, and going to the Y. M. C. A. canteen in 
the station, the three musicians, all violinists, 
rendered a fine program. They admitted they 
were of “the profession’ and were bound for 
Chicago. The modesty is amazing, because of 
the fact that a newspaperman was present at 
the time. 


By O. M. SAMUEL. 
TULANE.—Raymond Hitchcock in ‘‘Hitchy 
Koo”; Ray Dooley dividing honors with the 
star; capacity. 
LAFAYETTE.—Dark. ¢ 
CRESCENT.—First half: Perinkoff and 
Rose, Bertram and Saxon, Arthur Lloyd, 
Izetta, Walsh and Bentley, Theda Bara, in 
“The Light,” film. Last half: Joe Cook, 
Harry Brooks, Katherine Clayton and Co., 
Three Rianos, Sterling Rose Trio, Evelyn 
Nesbit Thaw, in “Her Mistake,” film. 
PALACE.—First half: Jane Morton and 
Girls, Deeloy and La Mar, Erford’s Whirling 
Sensation, Caits Brothers, Les Kellors, George 
Walsh, in “Luck and Pluck,” film. Last half: 
Juliet Bush, Leonard and Willard, Black and 
O’Donnell, Lawton, Henry Walthall, in “Long 
Lane’s Turning.”’ 
DAUPHINE.—Jesse 
quers. 
STRAND.—Griffith’s 
ture picture. 
LIBERTY.—Dorothy 
Boiled”; well patronized. 


Armstrong's Burles- 
“Happy Valley,” fea- 


Dalton in “Hard 





Harry Stratton has superseded Harry Le 
Van at the Dauphine. Le Van has joined a 
stock burlesque organization in Milwaukee. 


David Warfield, in “The Auctioneer,” is 
underlined for the Tulane next week. 


here to Palm Beach. 





Eddie Dillon returned to New York during 
the week. Dillon came here to produce a 
revue at the St. Charles, but the management 
decided not to install a cabaret adjunct after 
mature deliberation. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


By WILL B. SMITH 

ENGLISH’S. — First half, ‘“‘Three Faces 
East”; Frederick V. Bowers in “I’m So 
Happy,” last half. Next, Laurette Taylor in 
“Happiness.” 

SHUBERT-MURAT.—Dark first half. Harry 
Lauder in a repertoire of new and old songs 
for three performances beginning evening of 
Feb. 7. Next week Stuart Walker presents 
Booth Tarkington’s “Seventeen.” 

PARK.—‘The Broken Rosary.” Next, “The 
Bride Shop.” 

RIALTO.—Vaudeville and pictures featur- 
ing Peggy Hyland in ‘‘The Girl with No Re- 
grets’’ and Bessie La Count, Hunter and Shaw, 
Emmett and McLain, the All-Star Trio and 
tialto Artists De Luxe. 

LYRIC.—Vaudeville and pictures featuring 
“Birds of a Feather,’ with Don Blanco and 
Inez Bellair in cast; Smith and King, Stella 
Brennan, H. A. Davis & Co., Gypsy Meredith 
& Co., and James and Dailey. 











BOOKED SOLID TILL JULY 


AL. WOHLMAN 


IN SONG STUDIES 


W. V. M. A.—B. F. KEITH VAUDEVILLE EXCHANGE 


Direction, HAYMAN & CANTOR 
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Direction, ROSE & CURTIS 


NEXT WEEK (Feb. 10-12) Sist STREET THEATRE, NEW YORK 


ORA HILTON 


THE GIRL WITH THE GOLDEN VOICE 
| FRED AHL at the Piano 














THE FAYNES 


Fuller Tour, Australia 





MAJESTIC.—‘Mile a Minute Girls’ (bur- 
lesque). 

CIRCLE.—-Pictures. 

ALHAMBRA.—Pictures. 





From today on shows will open the week 
with the Monday matinee, for Mayor Charles 
W. Jewett put into effect his new policy Feb. 1. 
Nothing but film shows go here on Sunday, 
and they must not begin screening wntil 1:30 
Pp. m. Vaudeville and legit can’t open until 
Monday. If they do, test cases will result in 
the local courts, and not one of the theatre 
managers in Indianapolis wants to get into 
print via the city courts. 

The Aerial Clacks, a man and woman trapeze 
team, fell during an evening performance at 
the Lyric Theatre at Sullivan, Ind., last week, 
when a rope of their trapeze broke as they 
were doing a whirling act over the audience. 
Neither was burt badly. 





Laurette Taylor in her latest great success, 
“Happiness,” by J. Hartley Manners, will be 
the attraction at English’s Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Feb. 10, 11 and 12. Following 
“Happiness” comes the new play of “Penrod,” 
taken from Booth Tarkington’s book. Penrod, 
as a story hero, preceded the William Baxter 
of “Seventeen,” but the play is this season’s 
production. The week of February 17, Thurs- 
ton, the magician, will bring his legerdemain 
to English’s. 





It is a curious coincidence that the same 
week will see two Booth Tarkington plays 
being presented in this, the novelist’s birth- 
place. For the week of Feb. 10, “Seventeen” 
comes back to the Murat, and the last three 
days of that week will bring ‘Seventeen’s” 
first cousin, ‘“‘Penrod,’’ to English’s. Indian- 
apolis has a double interest in “Seventeen,” 
for it was the public of this city which first 
marked it for success. 





Coming to the Park for the week of Feb. 10 
is the musical comedy success, “The Bride 
Shop.” It is in two acts, the book emanating 








SAY, HORACE 


If you’re looking for real, live, up-to- 
date stage material, which does not 
depend upon the waving of the na- 
tional emblem to gain applause, get 


GOODWIN’S 
VAUDEVILLE 
MANUAL 


One-Act Plays 
Sketches 


and 


Novelty Acts 
LEWIS: B. GOODWIN 


LITTLE HOUSE. 
Manchester, New Hampshire 











MR. LYMAN O. FISKE 


FOR MANY YEARS BUSINESS MANAGER FOR THE NEW YORK “DRAMATIC MIRROR,” 
IS NOW ASSOCIATED WITH THE 


PACKARD THEATRICAL EXCHANGE 


AS MANAGER OF THE 


PACKARD LIBRARY 


Now operating in the Offices of David Belasco, Famous Players-Lasky Corp., Lee Shubert, 
A. H. Woods, Cohan & Harris, Selwyn & Company, W. A. Brady, Arthur Hopkins, 
John D. Williams, Winthrop Ames, Arthur Hammerstein, George C. Tyler, 
Charles Frohman, Henry Miller, Comstock & Gest, Hitchcock & Goetz, 
| Harrison Grey Fiske, George Broadhurst, William Harris, Jr., 
John Cort, Daniel Frohman, H. H. Frazee, Smith & Golden, etc. 


1416 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Season 1918-1919 
MEMPHIS NOW OPEN TO REGULAR 
TRAVELING ATTRACTIONS 


‘ NEW LYRIC THEATRE, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


THIS theatre has been entirely refitted and redecorated throughout, 
and is now one of the handsomest theatres in the south. 





OPEN TIME in the months of February, March, April 


For Time and Terms Apply To 


KLAW & ERLANGER, New 


—" mw Dee oe 
¥ New Y 


from the pen of Fred DeGrassac, whose former 
successes, ‘‘The Purple Road’ and “The En- 
chantress,”” made him famous. 

Moving picture theatres in Indianapolis will 
be required today to adhere to the policy 
announced recently by Mayor Jewett in re- 
gard to Sunday amusements, discontinuing all 
vaudeville features of Sunday programs and 
not opening until 1:30 o'clock. Mayor Jewett 
said yesterday that arrests will be made today 
for violations of the policy laid down, after a 
series of conferences with motion picture in- 
terests and with ministers of the city, and that 
‘more drastic action’’ will be taken if it be- 
comes necessary to make a second arrest in 
any case. 

As a special Sunday attraction beginning 
Feb. 2, “The Master Mystery,” a screen serial 
featuring Houdini, the HanGeuff King; whl be 
shown at B. F. Keith’s. Special photoplays 
and high-class musical features will be the 
attraction at B. F. Keith's each Sunday, while 
the regular vaudeville program will be shown 
the remainder of the week, a new program 
starting cn Monday. 

The Dickson Amusement Company, of 
Wabash, filed final certificate of dissolution 
with the Secretary of State of Indianapolis this 
week. 
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Extensive remodeling and enlarging of the 
Rialto on Illinois street, near Kentucky av- 
enue, was announced last night b¥ George 
W. Bunting, architectural engineer for C. J. 
Wacker, general contractor, to whom the con- 
tract has been let. The plans call for en- 
larged seating capacity, rebuilding of an addi- 
tional room for renting on Kentucky avenue, 
office rooms on the second floor of the build- 
ing and restrooms for women patrons. 


KANSAS CITY. 
‘By H. A. SCOW. 
Laurette Taylor has the company of her 
husband, Mr. Manners, on this western trip 
in “Happiness.” 








William Faversham played in hard luck 
last week. The other principals of ‘‘Lord and 
Lady Algy™ obtained rooms atthe chie? ietel, 
but the crowded conditions made it impossible 
to find one more for Faversham. 


McCormack, scheduled for a concert at Con- 
vention Hall, was unable to appear because of 
laryngitis. A big audience was disappointed. 


Miss Smith (Smith and Rosseau), skaters 
at the Hotel Muehlebach, is appearing with one 
wrist in a bandage. She fractured it several 
months ago in the Hast, and her acrobatic 





stunts on the ice do not help it. But she in- 


sists upon keeping her contract. 





It looks like capacity business for all the 
theatres Feb, 24-March 1, Auto Show week. 


MEMPHIS. 
By S. L. KOPALD. 
LYRIC.—Feb. 6 and 7, “A Tailored Made 


Man.” 
MAJESTIC.—Pictures. 
PRINCESS.—Pictures. 
LYCEUM.—Vaudevilie and pictures. 
ORPHEUM.—Vaudeville. 





“A Tailored Made Man,” coming to the Lyric 
6-7, is the first road show attraction to appear 
in Memphis since Dec. 21. 





There are but two legitimate theatres in 
Memphis, the Lyric and the Lyceum. The 
Lyric has been housing a stock company, and 
the Lyceum has been playimg Locw’s vaude- 
ville, and with no theatres available, is prob- 
ably the cause of road attractions not being 
booked into Memphis. 


. 





The Lyric players in “Kick In,” with W. L. 
Thorne in the leading role, attracted good 
business during the week ending Feb. 1. 


MONTREAL. 


By ARTHUR SCHALEK. 

HIS MAJESTY’S.—‘“‘The Rainbow Girl.” 
Next week, ‘‘The Man That Came Back.” Feb. 
10, ““Maytime.”’ 

IMPERIAL.—First half, ‘‘Good-Bye, Bill.” 
Second half, Douglas Fairbanks in “Arizona,”’ 
and Estelle J. Carey. 

ORPHEUM.—Beckman’s French Stock Co. 

GAYETY.—This week, “‘Soeial Maids.” Next 
week, ‘““Maids of America.” 

HOLMAN.—Mae Murray in “The Bride’s 
— (film) and Hudson’s Symphony 

ve. 

STRAND.—Elaine Hammerstein in “Her- 
man,’ and Willie Eckstein. 

NEW GRAND.—Mae Marsh in “The Racing 
Strain” (film) and Eugine Maynard. 

ALLEN THEATRE.—First half, ‘“‘The Squaw 
Man”’ (film) ; second half, “The Greatest Thing 
in Life’ (film). 








. For the ‘“‘Rainbow Girl” and ‘‘Maytime” the 
Saturday evening prices at His Majesty’s will 
be $2.50 top. 





A road show with Bernard Daly in a play 
called “Sweet Innisfallen’”’ will play the The- 
atre Francais week of Feb. 10 


The King Edward has added one vaudeville 


NOTICE FOR 
EUROPE 


Players in Europe desiring to advertise 
in VARIETY, and wishing to take advan- 
tage of the Prepaid Rates allowed, may 
secure the same, if at the time of mailing 
advertising copy direct to VARIETY, New 
York, the amount in payment for it is 
placed in VARIETY’S credit at the 


PALL MALL DEPOSIT AND FOR- 
WARDING CO. ~*~ « 
Carlton St., Regent St., S. W., London 


For uniformity in exchange, the Pall 
Rall Co. will accept deposits for VARIETY 
at four shillings, two pence, on the dollar. 


Through this manner of transmission, 
all danger of loss to the player is averted; 
VARIETY assumes full risk and acknowl- 
edges the Pall Mall Co.’s receipts as its 
, receipts for all money placed with 
| the Pall Mal! to VARIETY’S credit. 
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“One of the greatest and 
most entertaining sy¥nco- 
pated Dance orchestras I 
have ever heard or seen.” 


JACK LAIT. 





























“An entire show in itself— 
great.” 


ASHTON STEVENS. 








Wurlitzer instruments used exclusively. 


Che Woodlawn Cafe | 


H. J. Kavanaugh, Pres. 
63rd and Cottage Grove Abe. 


Begs to announce the 


Sirst Anniversary 
of the Hustly Famous 


CENTURY SERENADERS 


“THOSE FIVE MUSICAL MANIACS” 


An entire production by themselves. 
Two anda half hours of original entertainment. 





Chicago, Dil. 








weekly to its tab. show, booked by the Plimmer 
Agency. 





Edward Marshall, having just returned from 
the “Over There League,” is on the bill at the 


tmeo 


Princess this week. 





On top of the news that Loew’s is going to 
build a mew theatre in Ottawa comes the news 
that the Canadian United Theatres, Ltd., who 
own the Princess Theatre here, are going to 
build at once a new theatre in Ottawa to re- 
place the Dominion Theatre, the Keith vaude- 
ville house there. 





Abbie Wright, manager of the Princess, has 
started a vaudeville popularity contest. The 
acts that receive the greatest number of votes 
will be featured in a fan’s all-star bill at the 
Princess. 





The St. Denis is going to have ea Circus 
Week shortly. The idea is to transform the 
St. Denis into a tented arena with a main tent. 
All acts will be of the circus variety. Also the 
entrance will be made up into a canvas topped 
tunnel. 





The Great Howard, who played at Loew’s 
last week, was the first professional act that 
ever played at the Hebrew Orphans’ Home in 
Montreal. 


His Majesty’s is having an excellent season 
this year. The plays to come are “‘The Man 





that Came Back,” ‘“Maytime,” ‘“Glorianna,” 
“Tea for Three,” “Follies,” Al. Jolson in ‘“Sin- 
bad,” “The Little Teacher,” ‘Leave It to 


Jane,” “Chu Chin Chow.” 





Geo. Rotsky, manager of the New Grand, 
told the writer he was going to be married to 
Miss Jessie Litner on Feb. 11. 





A clever stunt was pulled off by the Aus- 
tralian Woodchoppers during there engagement 
at Loew’s on Thursday afternoon. They cut 
down two trees on one of the main streets, 
which brought out a large crowd and got them 
front page notices, and moving pictures were 
taken of the work. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NIXON’S GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—The 
Houdini picture, ‘“‘The Master Mystery,’ has 
given business a great boost at this house. 
Monday night the house held alnivst capacity 
before the Houdini picture, which closed the 
show, was exhibited. The surrounding bill of 
vaudeville was just the right sort of enter- 
tainment for the “‘pop’’ audience, and every 
act got over nicely. Nada Belle and Ollie 
Wood started things well after a comedy pic- 
ture, their dancing being especially well re- 
warded. Then came Kellar Mack and Anna 
Earl, with their comedy chatter and songs, 
which brought them plenty of applause and 















Modiste to the 
/.| Profession 
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Your act or production cannot afford to be jeopar- 
dized by mediocre gowning—you cannot afford 
to temporize in this important item of your 
“orops.” 


If it is a single costume or a complete equipment 
for an entire production, entrust the mission to 
one who has earned the highest approval of the 
most discriminating clientele—one who has the 
capacity and the facilities for dressing your act so 
as to secure the applause that means instant 
success. 


Confer with one who has scored conspicuous 
recognition from the leaders in the profession. 


Qe —. 
145 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. ef 
Telephone Central 4354 
Suite 503 


I re 

















laughs. Mack is a droll comedian and there 
is a good deal of talking in his act for a 
house of this size, but he handles all his 
material to advantage, and the act was one 
of the best liked on the bill. Fred Ardath’s 


“Singing School” act, with al! its low comedy, 
“gravy” and all was a riot of laughs. There 
are ten persons in the act and some of them 


contribute only in the ensemble singing, but 
everything they did got laughs and put a big 
bright spot in the show. Harry Breen was a 
bit slow getting them going after all the 
noise in the Ardath act, but finally landed 
them solidly and sailed right through to the 
finish with plenty of applause. He was forced 
to come back for a little speech of thanks. 
Bob, Tipp and Co, had the closing spot and 
did very well in it, giving the entire hill 
a very good average. 

ALLEGHENY.—“Under the Top,” with Fred 
Stone featured, is the film star this week, in 
addition to the six acts of vaud@ville. 

STANLEY.—‘‘Heart of Wetona,” with Norma 
bl  ~ a as its star, opened very big Monday 
night. 

ARCADIA.—The new  Betzwood picture, 
“Sandy Burke of the U-Bar-U,” is this week’s 
feature, with Louis Bennison featured. 
Crowded house Monday evening. 

PALACE.—Nazimova in “Eye for Eye.” 
nae st ate Bara in “The She 
Jevil.”’ 

LOCUST.—“Little Women.” 

REGENT.—“The Divorcee.” 

RIVOLI.—Gaby Deslys in “Infatuation.”’ 


PITTSBURGH. 


By GO. R. MILLER. 

The management of the Duquesne Theatre 
has announced that each lady holding a The or 
#1 seat on Wednesday night will receive free 
a cloth-bound copy of the book, ‘‘Come Out of 
the Kitchen,” by Alice Duer Miller, and from 
which the play by the same name and pre- 
sented there this week is taken. 

Ethel Barrymore in “The Off Chance,” a 
comedy of English domestic life, will cote 
to the Nixon Feb. 17, her first visit here for 
several seasons. 


“Oh, Lady, Lady,” is to be the attraction at - 


tbe Alvin next week, beginning Monday, Feb. 

We would like to correct ourselves on a 
review published in this column last week, 
which saidthe cast. for ‘Maytime’’. was. the 
original New York cast Far be it from 
such, for the original company was never 
seen in Pittsburgh, in any of the three ap- 
pearances of the show here. It is the Chicago 
company instead, the same as before. 

The Pershing Theatre has acquired a new 
stagq@ manager in the personage of Leon M. 
Brown, whose ability as a successful director 
was established while in the employ of Charles 
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SHERMAN, CLAY & CO.’S SENSATIONAL OVERNIGET HIT 
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ORCHESTRATIONS IN 


Frohman, and later with Wm. Faversham, for 
whom he directed the notable ‘‘Herod”’ pro- 
duction 


In order to accommodate the large crowds 
and that everyone might be able to secure a 
seat, the management of Loew's Lyceum has 
announced that starting yesterday the first 
show would commence at 12 instead of 1:30, 
and that there would be four shows, first at 
12, second at 3:30, third at 6:45 and the last 
at 9:00. 





Preparations are being made by Manager 
Brown of the Nixon for ‘‘The Girl Behind the 
Gun,” production of Klaw and Erlanger’s, 
which will be the attraction there next week. 
Four of the stars are Donald Brian, Wilda 
Bennett, Jack Hazzard and Alda Meade. 





Aaron Hoffman has collaborated with Mr. 
Collier in the writing of his new vehicle, 
“Nothing but Lies,’’ which is a sequel to his 
other late one, ‘‘Nothing but the Truth.’’ Mr. 
Collier has the part of George Washington 
Crees, partner in a funny advertising agency. 
Anna Nigh, his partner’s daughter and his 
fiancee, makes him promise to tell the truth 
always. But he soon breaks his word in an 
effort to save her brother from going to prison 
after publishing a magazine which told the 
truth about the different members of the 
advertising agency that there are serious 
rumors of libel, and the alleged federal de- 


tective also makes trouble up to the final 
curtain. The supporting company is good, and 
the bill gives Mr. Collier ample opportunity 


te display his keen satire and mirth-provoking 
abilities. Business, capacity. 

The “Step Lively Girls’ are the attraction 
at the Gayety this week and opened to a 
good audience vesterday afternoon The hest 
feature of the show is the jazz quartet, in- 


cluding Rich (Shorty) McAllister, Harry T 
Shannon, who also does most of the comedy 
of the show, and Jack Mundy and Raymond 
Paine. The chorus is large and shows ability 


and is ably led by Anna Propp, Margie Wilson 
and Bunny Wade. 


this week has 


The Nixon Frank Tinney’s 
“Atta Boy.’ The show i made up of a 
fun revue of minstrelsy music, song and 
dant The company is made up wholly of 
men that aw actual ery C either on land 
or sea during the war The principal ire 

CETL ath -.perate ened 2nd the eho rt ; 
well trained under Captain inney uidanes 
A large collection of new s« i used, and 
‘ ng those that v t the best are Military 
Biue Father Will Be with Us Soon and 
“Strolling Around the Camp with Mary The 
comedy is fast, and the ensemble number 
have a military precisen that one seldom 
sees. Duffy and Sweeny and Marty Maley 
are there, the latter with his funmaking 
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ALL KEYS 


(DRY YOUR) 


TEARS 


By ART HICKMAN and BEN BLACK 


ANOTHER HOME RUN BY THE HOUSE OF HITS 
ASK THE ACTS THAT ARE STOPPING THE SHOW 


All These and Many JULIAN ELTINGE GRACE LA ROE 
Others Are Using (Dry FORD SISTERS LEO BEERS 
Your) Tears with Tree WILBUR MACK 


EDDIE BORDEN 
mendous Success. YVETTE BERT FITZGIBBON 


Sherman, |Glay & Go. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Professional Office, Pantages Theatre Bldg.—Ben Black—Host 


We publish “Rose Room,” “Mummy Mine,” “Roses at Twilight,” “Behind Your Silken Veil” 





of bits of old music hall tunes and old time 


“R ie Squad.” And last, but not least, Lillian Gish and Robert Harron in ‘“‘The Ro- 
ie A premier danseuse of that mance of Happy Valley. a burlesque. These, while taking us back some 
famous ballet ““The First of the Nymphs.” PITT.—Pictures; “‘The Birth of a Race’; years, are credibly contrasted to the latest 


Although they make no appeal as soldiers for 
themselves they do not 
it over. 
ticed was the almost bare stage in regards to 
for they do not depend on it to 
applause, 
show of this type would have to have to go 
for their 
the realization by 


tainly put 


“Our Flag,” 
get the people’s 


over, but 
fellows are 


history. 


the audience that these 
Americans and are just passing 
through on their way to their own niche in 
Business was very good. 





songs of the day. The chief singer is Phillis 
Eltis, but she is crowded for the honors by 
Viola Elliott and Bessie Crandall. Billie 
Mossey, Harry Pendley, Joe Perry and Jack 
Jennings are the chief male merrymakers. 
Mme. Mon-Ton is the dancing feature. 


indefinite. 
GAYETY.—Burlesque, “Step Lively Girls.” 
VICTORIA.—Burlesque, “The American 
Burlesquers.”’ 
ACADEMY.—Siock burlesque, 
Babies,’’ Mme. Mon-Ton, Dancer. 


need it for they cer- 
Another thing to be no- 


“The Pretty 
something that a 








soulhearted efforts and The Pershing this week for the first half 
is offering “A Stitch in Time,” a drama new 
to Pittsburgh, which was very ably executed 
last night. The story, simple in itself, has 
strong dramatic situations. ‘The chief char- 
acters are Miss Higgins as the little scrub 


Hughey Bernard’s “American Burlesquers’ 
is the attraction at the Victoria this week, an 
old company but with a new show. The show 
is good and lively with plenty of scenic effects. 
The chief members of the cast are Mickey 
McCabe, Don Clarke, Billie McIntyre, Mr. 


. ‘ 4 » girl and Arthur Vinton as the rich young Bernard, himself; Grace Lewis, Flo Owen, 
MERON «Cont. a ce gird 5 artist. The story is pleasing througheut and Gussie White and Gos Hahn. 
ALVIN.—William Collier In 6 the supporting cast is strong. They are pre- The chorus has lots of “pep” and some 


Lies.”’ 


DUQUESNE.—‘‘Come Out to the Kitchen.” 
KENYON.—Nellie Booth Stock Players and 


Vaudeville. 


PERSHING.—Pershing Stock Co. and Play- 
ers. Second company. 
Mason, 


GRAND (Wm. 





D 


Featured in “The Better ’Ole,” Boston, indef. 


American. 
soldier.” 


Globe. 


ecare-free soldier. 
a fine characterization 


Management Mr. and Mrs. COBURN, Cort Theatre, New York 


JENNINGS 


“Percy Jennings as Alf. was 
a typical Cocky and jaunty little English 


“Mr. Jennings as Alf. the merry, 





senting ‘“‘Mother Carey’s Chickens’’ the last 


pretty wardrobe, while some good specialties 
half of the week. 


round out the show. 








The Kenyon has the Nellie Booth Stock 
Players in their twentieth week with a new 
bill, “‘The Nobie Outcast,” by Robert Frazier. 
Although an old stock favorite the bill went 
over good aided by the usual four acts of 
vaudeville. 


The stock burlesque company at the Acad- 
emy is presenting this week a rather odd 


megr.).—Pictures ; show, but very interesting, made up mostly 


PERCY PORTLAND, ORE. 


By JOSEPH GRANT KELLBEY, JR. 

ORPHEUM.—26, an unusual good bill and 
well attended. Rae Samuels, clever as ever. 
“Two Sweethearts,” a knockout. Military Ele- 
phants, the best animal act this season. ‘‘Dream 
of Fantasies,’’ Harry Jolson, William Smythe, 
- pee and Delila make up the rest of the 
show. 

PANTAGES.—27, fair bill. The Royal Dra- 
goons, Kathryn and Nellie Durkin, Rives and 
Arnold, Samoya, Walter Fishter and Co., Sar- 
gent and Lewis. } 

HIPPODROME.—Pop vaudeville and motion 
pictures. 

STRAND.—Pop vaudeville and pictures. 

HEILIG.—30-31-1, Julian Eltinge road show. 

BAKER.—Baker Players in “The Mysterious 
Gamber Case.” 

ALCAZAR.—Alcazar Players in “The Deep 
Purple.”’ 


P. O'Malley 
AND 


EDNA 


ORMAN 


(Formerly Jennings) 








Due to washouts, acts playing in the North- 
west are having difficulty in reaching their 
destination in time to open. Especially is this 
Traveler.—‘A treat was Percy Jennings’ true of the Fisher and Kellie-Burns circuits. 
impersonation of Alf. His by-play .. . _—— 
is amusing. but the funniest thing to us A vaudeville booking agency has opened 
was his «elk—a trigmph in pedal loco kere, It: is muraged by Art’ Rogerw and books 
motion.” acts for clubs, social gatherings and also has a 


few dates between her n ’ 
Evening Transcript.—“The Alf. of Mr. prvnt tlm ae 


Jennings is likable and consistent and ROCHESTER N Y 
, > . 


workmanlike.” 
By L. B. SKEFFINGTON. 
LYCEUM.-—‘The Dislocated Honeymoon,” 
first half; Lou Tellegen in ‘Blind Youth,” sec- 
ond half. 


BOSTUN PAPERS SAY: 


is t) be commended for 
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KLAW & ERLANGER’S 


“The VELVET LADY” 


H. ROBERT LAW SCENIC STUDIOS 


NEW YORK 


Representative Productions 








JOHN CORT’S 


“LISTEN LESTER” 





WILLIAM A. BRADY’S 


“FOREVER AFTER” 





MABEL 


VAUDEVILLE 


McCANE 


REVUE 





EDNA GOODRIC 


IN “THE MANNEQUIN” 





RAYMOND HITCHCOCK and E. RAY GOETZ? 


“TOY ROMANCE” 








For London 


ALBERT DE COURVILLE’S LONDON HIPPODROME 


New Revue 





GAYETY.—“Cheer Up America.” 

FAMILY.—Rowland’s ‘“‘Pom Pom Girls.’’ 

FAY’S.—‘“‘An Aeroplane Elopement,’”’ How- 
ard and Lizette, Margie Bailey and Co., Green 
and Sutton, Hazzard an@ Bailey, Dick Walsh. 





“The Dislocated Honeymoon,” at the Lyceum, 
is of especial interest to local people, as it was 
staged by a local man, Edgar MacGregor. Mr. 
MacGregor arrived in Rochester on Monday 
with the company. 





News of the death of David Hochstein, the 
young Rochester violinist, has been sent by the 
War Department to the artist’s mother. Al- 
though relatives and friends have felt almost 
certain that he was killed last Octcber, it 
had been impossible to secure absolute confirma- 
tion previously. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


By CHESTER B. BAHN. 
EMPIRE.—Monday-Tuesday, dark; Wednes- 
day, Chauncey Olcott with ‘“‘The Voice of Mc- 
Connell’; last half, ‘‘The Dislocated Honey- 


moon.”’ 
WIETING.—First half, dark; last half, 
Next week, “The Flaming 


“Toby’s Bow.” 
Soul.” 

BASTABLE.—First half, ‘‘Maids of Amer- 
ica.” The feminine contingent of ‘Maids of 
America” were, generally speaking, maids 
when King George III ruled over Britain. 
And they haven’t improved with age, as far 
as beauty is concerned. In all fairness, how- 
ever, it must be said that beauty or no beauty, 
the maids inject plenty of pep in their work, 
and coupled with the antics of Al. K. Hall 
and Bobby Barry, the comics, and the scenic 
investure, this goes a long way towards put- 
ting the show over. The male principals have 
it over those of the fair sex like a tent, so to 
speak, and the success of the show is due 
solely to their work. Much of the fun of 
Hail and Barry is pure hokum, but it scores. 
For the most part, their lines are clean, the 
only vulgarity coming when Hall, in a box, 
demands “fat ones.” And the “Maids’’ on 
the whole cannot fill the bill. William K. 
Wells is credited with writing the book and 
lyrics. Maybe there’s a plot, but it’s doubt- 
ful. Hal Dyson wrote the music. The show 
introduces very few popular numbers, and 
would be greatly strengthened by their addi- 
tion. “T Like You” got the biggest hand 
Monday night. George Snyder and Jane May 
and the “Kings of Harmony'’—Eddie Miller, 
Charies Smith and Joe Stool—offer the two 
specialties. The vocal offering of the latter 
trio is the better Florence Rother is the 
prima donna, and the other women principals 
are Mae Stanley and Jane May. They have 





little to do, and it’s probably just as well. 
The show is in the customary two acts. The 
first has three scenes and the last, five. From 
a scenic standpoint, the production leaves 


little to be desired. The costumes are not the 


best seen here this season, but offer a satis- 
factory flash. The book is entitled “Without 
Rhyme or Reason.” Wells knew what he 
was talking about. Last half, return engage- 
ment of ‘‘The Unmarried Mother.” Next week, 
first half, Max Spiegel’s “Cheer Up America.” 
TEMPLE.—Vaudeville. 
CRESCENT.—Vaudeville. 





Rita Knight, who forsook the stage follow- 
ing her marriage to George N. Crouse, million- 
aire Syracuse business man, politician and 
clubman, who won her while she was leading 
woman with the Wieting Stock Company, will 
be seen professionally for the first time since 
the wedding in Harold MacGrath’s “The Man 
on the Box,’’? which will be presented at the 
Wieting here Feb. 25-26 for the benefit of the 
Elks’ Charity Fund. Mr. Crouse is former 
exalted ruler of the Elks. John H. Cushman, 
of the faculty of Syracuse University, is cast 
opposite Mrs. Crouse, who played the role of 
Betty for 51 weeks on the road. The other 13 
members of the cast include five professionals 
—all Elks but one. 





The Lyceum, Ithaca, offers the Griffith film, 
“Hearts of the World,” for the last half of 
the week. 





The Binghamton Common Council is asked 
to pass an ordinance which will permit owners 
of taxicabs to stand in front of the Armory 
Theatre and Stone Opera House at the close 
of each performance and solicit patronage on 
payment of a license fee. Lessened street car 
facilities in Binghamton are responsible for 
the request entered by theatre patrons. 





The City Opera House, Watertown, had 
Chauncey Olcott on Monday night. Friday 
and Saturday, “The Man Who Came Back” 
is booked. 


Oswego’s new playhouse being completed by 
Pierce & Morton will be named by a patron. 
A prize of $10 is offered to the person sub 
mitting the name the owners decide the most 
suitable. 





The Richardson, Oswego, had the film, 
‘‘Lafayette, We Come,” on Monday; “The Voice 
of McConnell’’ on Tuesday, with “The Pace 
Makers” booked for Thursday. 





“Atta Boy,’’ with Capt. Frank Tinney, is 
slated to play at the Lyceum, Ithaca, on Feb. 
10. The Ithaca Red Cross Chapter will enter- 
tain the cast of the soldier show. 





The Carthage Opera House has been placed 
at the disposal of Carthage civic organizations 
for Sunday afternoons and evenings by Man- 
ager W. H. Wagoner. Heat and light free are 


included in the offer. The first community 
use will be for a Roosevelt Memorial on 
Feb. 9. 


Canton-Oswego Odd Fellows Drill Corps will 
present a bill of Keith vaudeville at the 
Richardson, Oswego, on Feb. 24-25 for a benefit 

Women known to the Syracuse police must 
keep away from local cabarets and dance halls. 
Chief of Police Martin L. Cadin has designated 
a special detail of eight detectives and patrol 
men to clean up the dance halls. 





Mrs. Grace Miller White, of Ithaca, has 
signed a contract with the Anita Stewart Com 
pany to write a scenario. The story will be 
of the storm country around which Mrs. White 
has woven so many tales. Mrs. White is now 
gathering “color,” after which she will go to 
California, where Miss Stewart now is to 
secure continuity of the story. 


PRE-PUBLICATION ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO 


\ 
\ fer you an 


and identify yourse 


a position to olfer you. 


Jn © Op Dare) OE OS BEC: 


opportunity 


NEW UNPUBLISHED SONG MATERIAL 


1 ON i 


to secure some absolutely 


lf with the introduction of one of the many good song numbers we are in 


if you have room im your act for one.or more good numbers,. visit 


our professiona! department at once, as we are prepared to supply songs that will fit most 


any occasion. 


Out-of town acts may either write or phone their requirements to our pro- 


fessional manager and we will mail copies of songs suitable. 


KNICKERBUCKER HARMONY STUDIOS, 


FRANK A BRADY. Professional Manager 
1547 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





TORONTO. 


By R. G. LYB. 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA.—Robert B. Mantell, 
with Genevieve Hamper and Fritz Leiber, in 
classic repertoires, “Richelieu,” ‘‘Hamlet,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,”’ “‘Merechant of Venice,” 
“Julius Caesar,” “Macbeth” and “Richard III.” 


Feb, 10, George Broadway presents “She 
Walked in Her Sleep” with original New York 
cast. 


PRINCESS. Musical comedy, ‘“Flo-Flo,” 
with original New York cast. Feb. 10, David 
Belasco presents Irish comedy, ‘“‘Dark Rosa- 
leen.”’ 


GRAND.—Return engagement of war comedy, 
“Seven Days’ Leave.” 

MASSEY HALL.—Second Annual Grand Con- 
cert, under auspices of Toronto letter-carriers. 
Band of the Queen’s Own Rifles; Miss 8. Win- 
nifred Parker, contralto; Miss Ruth Thom, 
soprano; Frank Oldfield, baritone; Albert 
Dowing, tenor; Max Fleishman, boy violinist; 
Duncan Cowan, humorist; Charles Musgrave, 
accompanist. Feb. 12, “Somer’s School of 


Physical Training, Ltd.,”"" entertainment in 
dance, Pantomime and _ physical display, 
assisted by Miss 8. Winnifred Parker, con- 
tralto soloist. Feb. 21-22, “Mendelssohn 
Choir’; Mr. H. A. Fricker, conductor, 

STAR.—“Frolics of the Nite,” ineluding 
Maude Rockwell, Irving Gear, Ben Holmes, 
Jimmie Hilbert, Dot Barnett. Feb. 10, “The 
Pace Makers.”’ 

ALLEN.—D Ww. iriffith’s ‘‘The Greatest 


Thing in Life.’ This is second week, and is 
till going strong. Capacity house every per- 
formance Feb, 10, Elliott Dexter and Gloria 
Swanson in “Don’t Change Your Husband.,”’ 
REGENT.—Annette Kellerman in ‘“The Queen 
of the Sea,”’ Harold Lloyd Comedy, Ford Scenic 
Canada Special, Millo Picco, baritone, of 
Metropolitan Opera Co., has been engaged for 
two weeks’ appearance. Feb. 10, Anita Stewart 
in “Virtuous Wives.” 
STRAND Entire week, 
“Too Fat to Fight and 
Master Mystery,’ 


Frank MelIntyre in 
Houdini in “The 
2d episode Feb. 10, entite 


week, Geraldine Farrar in “The Hell-Cat.” 

RIALTO Mr Chaplin in “Borrowed 
Clothes.” Charle Chaplin in “The Pile 
Driver.’ 

MADISON M. 7 WwW Se ue Havakawa in 
“The Temple of Dusk 1 F. § Peggy 
Hyland in “Marriage Are Made 

OAKWOOD M ‘} MW Wallace Reid in 
“Too Many Million T. F. * Wm. 8. Hart 
in. ‘Branding Broad hapilis 
in ‘The. tluia tiula 1D 

The Canadian Ey» tor | hange applied 
to the Ontario G charter The 
committee tn haree ¢ } project } F. Gueet 
manager of the Kr re trand and Queen's, of 
Hamiitor and Mr. Crange, manager of the 
Oakwood, Toront If incorporated, it will 
have a capital of $250,000. The limit of 
stock to each shareholder is $5,000. 
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NOTICE 


TO 


Managers and Artists 


OF THE 


Route will 






AMERICAN BURLESQUE ASSN 


Next Season the consist of 


FULL WEEK STANDS ONLY 


Excepting the Penn Circuit of One Week 








All records for Toronto were broken at the 
Royal Alexandra during engagement of Harry 
Lauder. Gross receipts amounted to $25,286.75. 
Lauder secured $1,600 from audience for the 
Harry Lauder Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Fund 

The Hambourg Trio concerts are com- 
mencing on Feb. 11 and the second Tuesdays 
of March and April at the Forester’s Hali. 


The trio consists of Boris and Jan Hambourg 
and Alberto Guerrero. George E Bryce, 
pianist, is to play also. 

Ernest Cadwell gives a recital in Conserva- 
tory of Music Hali on Feb. 12. This is his 
first appearance, and is looked upon as an 
important event. Mrs. Healey Willan will be 
the accompanist. 


Dancing still is the craze in Toronto. Even 
at the university during spares the students 
take this form of recreation. The “Syn- 
copated Dip’’ has taken the people by storm, 
as in New York. 





Galwey Herbert, who has appeared on many 
occasions on the Toronto stage, returned here 
with the Canadians, and is awaiting his dis- 
charge from the Canadian Engineers. Mr. 
Herbert was stage manager for two seasons, 
1913-14, at the Royal Alexandra Theatre with 
the Bonstette Players. 

Altien’s 
20, and all the huge successes at Allen’s The- 
atre will be played there uch as ‘Sporting 
Life’ and “The Greatest Thing in Lif« 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


By H. P. NEWBERRY 


Biceor street house is to open on Feb 


EMPRESS.—Empress Stock players appear 
with success in “The Hawk,” with Edythe 
Elliott doing her usual fine work Ray Col- 


lins war seen to advantage in the role formerly 
played by William Faversham, while Sherman 


Bainbridge was excellent as Rene. Capacity 
houses. 
- AVENUE.—The San Carlo Grand Opera Co 
for three days only. Monday, ‘Secret of 
Suzanne’ and ‘Pagliacci’ Tuesday matinee, 
“Carmen” Tuesday evening Faust’’ 
Wednesday matinee “Tales of Hoffman 
Wednesday evening Il Trovatore Every 
performance was sold out 

ROYAL.—Ethel Clayton in ‘“‘Whims of So- 
ciety.’ Chas. JRay in “The Clodhopper”’ and 
Keystone comédy Last half, Bert Lytell in 
“No. :Man's. iand Filras. ore being showu 
this week as the Broadway Musical Comedy 
Ce. closed after a five-week engavzer ¢ The 
future policy of the house ha ot yet be 
announced 

OKPHEUM Josep! E Howard Revus 
headlines Orpheum Circuit vv deville bill 

PANTAGES Leroy Bosco are 
headliners of current Pantages Circuit bill 

COLUMBIA Hippodron Circuit vaudeville 
and feature photor y 14 changed twice 


weekly 
liner; Hyland 
Meivin, The Milands, Geo 
and the Woman,” film serial. 
DOMINION.—“The Caillaux Case,’’ Sunshine 


First half, Robbins and Fulton, head- 
Grant and Hyland, Melrose and 
Evers. ‘Vengeance 


comedy, Drew comedy, News weekly and Do- 
mipion Symphony orchestra. This house has 
adopted a new policy of only two shows a day, 
a matinee and one evening performance. The 
bill will be longer. The price of admission 
has been raised from 25c. to 40-55c. and box 
seats 75c. 

REX.—Chas. Ray in “The Law of the 
North” and Roscoe Arbuckle in “The Sheriff.” 

GLOBE.—Dorothy Gish, George Fawcett and 
all-star cast in “The Hun Within.” 

MAPLE LEAF.—May Allison in “The in- 
ning of Beatrice.”’ 

COLONIAL.—Edith Storey in ‘‘The Demon.” 

BROADWAY.—Films. 





Miss Marie Baker, popular character woman 
with the company at the Empress Theatre, re- 
joined the company week of the 20th in ““Mary’s 
Ankle,” after being out of the cast for two 
weeks on account of illness. 


The “flu” situation is somewhat improved 
here, although for a time it had again become 
serious, the number of cases daily almost run- 
ning as high as last October, when the epi- 
demic was at its worst. There was some talk 
of a ban being placed, but just at present it 
does not look as though it would be necessary. 
In Victoria, B. C., all dances, both public and 
private, have been forbidden by an order-in- 
council passed by the Provincial Government. 


The next play to be presented by the Em- 
press Stock Co. will be Hoyt’s “‘A Texas Steer,”’ 
featuring Ray Collins, who formerly appeared 
in the play on the road. 


Future bookings for the Avenue will include 
Richard Carle in “Furs and Frills,” Feb. 11-12, 
and Maxine Elliott and William Faversham in 
“Lord and Lady Algy,”’ sometime in March. 





On Jan. 26 the Vancouver Symphony Or- 
chestra gave its first concert at the Orpheum 
Theatre, under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Green of London. 


THE SUCCESS OF 








SAM HEARN 


“THE RUBE WITH HIS 


FIDDLE AND BOW” 
“THE TALK OF BROADWAY” 


En Route U. B. O. 


Direction, HARRY FITZGERALD 





The present engagement for three days of 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Co. at the Avenue 
Theatre marks the first appearance of a grand 
opera company in this city in two years, when 
the Boston Nationalg@rand Opera Co. were at 
the Empress for one night. The San Carlo Co. 
have been very successful on their present tour 
and came here from Calgary after a tour of 
Canada. 





Andrienne Ray and Francis Hugo, two 
actors direct from London, scored a distinct 
success with the Empress Players in the pro- 
duction of “The Hawk.’ They are appearing 
with the company this week, through having 
been in the city prior to sailing from here 
for Australia. 


Sherman Bainbridge of the Empress, and 
formerly in pictures, will stage the forthcom- 
ing production of “Johnny, Get Your Gun” at 
that playhouse. 





Francisco Maracci, director of the Pantages 
orchestra, is being advertised along with the 
regular acts at that house, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


By HARDIE MEAKIN. 

NATIONAL.—“‘The Girl Behind the Gun” 
opened Sunday night with the four stars going 
over big. Donald Brian, John E. Hazzard, 
Wilda Bennett and Ada Meade} It is the Klaw 
& Erlanger New Amsterdam production. 

SHUBERT-BELASCO.—“Oh, Lady, Lady !’’ 
opened to a capacity house Sunday night. 

POLI’S.—The second week of “The Passing 
Show of 1918” was inaugurated Sunday night. 
Busingss has been immense, and Irene Frank- 
lin, the Howard Brothers and others of the 
cast are proving big successes in this latest 
Winter Garden show to reach this city. 

SHUBDERT-GARRICK.—Oliver Morosco is 
presenting his new play, ‘‘Please Get Married,” 
at this house, with Ernest Truex and Edith 
Talifferro heading the cast. The opening Mon- 
day night drew good attendance to this the- 
atre, that is off the beaten path. 

COSMOS.—Gara Zora, Alexander Brothers 
and Evelyn, the Duquesne Four, William Law- 
rence and Co. in ‘Honor Thy Children,” the 
Three Rozellas, Allen and Everett. 

GAYETY.—“‘Oh, Girl!” 

+ LYCEUM.—Billy Watson’s ‘“Ortentals.” 

LOEW'S PALACE.—Grifith’s latest release, 
“A Romance of Happy Valley,” for the entire 
week. 

LOEW'S COLUMBIA.—Enid Bennett in 
“Happy, Though Married,” first half; Kitty 
Gordon in ‘‘Mandarin’s Gold,”’ second half. 
RIALTO “The Border Legion,” 
with Hobart Bosworth and Blanche Bates, for 
full week. 

CRANDALL’S METROPOLITAN. — Theda 
Bara in her latest picture, “Salome,” 























MOVING PICTURES 











ROMANCE AND ARABELLA. 


Arabelia Cadenhouse..... Constance Taimadge 
POGEE. Gat dGie Obes bh ivekeeetanne Harrison Ford 
WE SD. ods Coes eee W ES OWES Gertrude Claire 
ey Mee 6.65 6c bib oer wean Monte Blue 
Claude Easterbrooke...........Arthur Carew 


eo ke). Fee ree Antrim Short 
Rs er ee ere ree James Neil 

A Select picture directed by Walter Edwards: 
Scenario by Edith Kennedy adapted from the 
stage comedy of the same name by William 
Hurlburt. 

The story is that of a young widow who hav- 
ing mourned the loss of an elderly husband 
long enough decides to get another who will 
be full of ‘“‘pep’”’ and who will bring something 
new into her life besides the dull gray com- 
panionship of an old man. She meets four 
impossibilities and is on the verge of making 
a fool of herself with each of them in turn 
but is always saved at the eleventh hour by 
staid old “Bill,””’ who has made up his mind 
to marry her anyhow, but who wishes to give 
her a fill of romance, Fiially when she is on 
the verge of marrying she switches and mar- 
ries him after all. Upon this story is built 
a five-reel cemedy but the foundation is not 
a very strong one, at least for the screen and 
“Romance and Arabella’’ is forced to de- 


pend upon sub-titles for most of the comedy. 
Of these there are a plenty, of which several 
cguld be eliminated since they are neither 


amusing nor necessary. The picture gives the 
impression of having strained at sub-titles to 
make sure of comedy. 

Nothing could be more charming than Con- 
stance Talmadge, who makes the most of every 
foot of film in which she appears and she has 
dressed the part beautifully. The somewhat 
foolish error of receiving gentlemen in negli- 
gee and bed room slippers is committed by 
her as well as that of Bill keeping his hat on 
his head when visiting a friend in his rooms. 
The sets are very handsome, the lighting good 
and such exteriors as there are, selected with 
a keen eye to beauty and effect. But the 
play by Mr. Hurlburt as presented in this 
screen version has not lent itself to comedy 
nor to a particularly interesting picture. It 
works out to the end as is expected it will 
work out, and the impression is left of it be- 
ing just an ordinary program release which 
will be seen and then forgotten. Without the 
star, or some star, the picture would have no 
reason for being. Some good work is done 
by Arthur Carew as Easterbrooke, but the bal- 
ance of the cast is mediocre, Audiences are 
likely to be puzzled at the introduction of three 
musicians during the elopement scene who are 
there evidently simply because they are there. 


LUCK AND PLUCK. 





Joe Grim, alias ‘‘Velvet’’....... George Walsh 
WEED 26d titegatssekseaea Virginia Lee 
ee SD. sa 0. 00s soa Sau eae Joe Smiley 
SE CES a0 64s been 2.o eee Gecrge Fisher 
OCOBBCOES ETIGRGE. ...ccccccocces Corinne Uzzella 
MPU” «We cus seeder eess George Halpin 


A fast moving story that gives George Walsh 
all the opportunity necessary for him to dis- 
play his physical prowess, with sufficient love 
interest and a touch of spy stuff for the melo- 
dramatic lovers. The story was written by 
George Scarborough and adapted for the screen 
by Adrain Johnson. Edward Dillon directed 
the Fox production. 

Walsh has the role of a clever house breaker 
about at the top of the crime profession until 
the time comes to meet “the girl.” His re- 
formation is brought about through his love 
for her. Incidentally he rescues her from a 
group of German spies operating in this coun- 
try, busts up the ring and !and all in the hands 
of the Intelligence Dept., of which the girl's 
father is the chief. 

Walsh is in his glory scaling walls, climb- 
ing trees, foiling cops, ete. There are a couple 
of corking fights in which he handles any- 
where from a dozen to twenty opponents at a 
time. Some of the extras in the scrap scenes 
arned their money, for Walsh hurled a couple 

m a balcony to the floor below with suf- 
ficient force to make arnica necessary for a 
few days at least. 

The titling is particularly good of the lighter 
sort intended for comedy and@ several will pull 
good sized laughs. 

As a program feature “Luck and Pluck” is 
acceptable, especially so if the house that you 





have has a Walsh following. Fred. 
FAITH. 

Guat WOOT s 6c 0k ohare de etbaees Bert Lytell 

Charity GAPVICG ccsccccccess Rosemary Theby 

Martha Owl... csccccsccvess Edythe Chapman 

eT 2 eee Edwin Stevens 

Wiis.. TEOPTSRSIOR 6s iictecacccccad Nancy Chase 


A very nice one-reeler—possibly a scant two 
reels—would suffice to tell the story of “Faith” 
and make of it a desirable picture for Sunday 
school children to illustrate a lecture on the 
subject of virtue being its own reward. And 
yet this story is credited to the pen of Richard 
Washburn Child, adapted by A. G. Kenyon, 
directed by Charles Swickard, photographed by 
Robert B. Kurrle, a Metro release starring Bert 
Lytell. 

George Farrelly is employed by a bank, in 
charge of the safety deposit vaults. His work 
is automatic—he has the soul of a typewriter 
and the heart of an adding machine. In walks 
his childhood sweetheart, Charity Garvice, in 
search of him. They go te lunch. She ex- 
plains their old schooi teacher, who loves the 
boy because she was once engaged to marry 
his father, is living with her, blind, but had a 
hunch George is in trouble and that her faith 
will relieve him of his difficulties. She begs 
George to go to the old lady and concoct a 
tale that will bring happiness to the old lady 
and create the impression she has helped the 
young man. 

George tells the blind woman a tale of a 
visit of the president’s wife to the vaults, how 


she had left a diamond necklace in one of the 
booths, how he intended tc return it, was ied 
away by a friend to a cabaret, got stewed and 
was tempted to give the necklace to a demi- 
monde, and that now he feared to give it back. 
Old lady advises him to go at once to the presi- 
dent and tell the truth. He starts away, the girl 
follows and thanks him for his kindness. He 
shows her the necklace and tells her the tale 
was the truth. She says she loves him and will 
be waiting outside the prison walls. 

George places the diamonds upon the bank 
president’s desk and is told he will have to go 
to jail. He asks for one hour in which to take 
leave of the girl and the old lady, pledging his 
word to return. He goes back to the cottage, 
the girl and old woman accompany him, he 
marries the girl en route and a!l three pay a 
visit to the president, who asks him if he ever 
heard of Diogenes, the old geezer who went 
about with a lantern and a pair of whiskers, in 
search of an honest man. ‘Tnere is nothing to 
indicate whether or not George did. Anyhow, 
president says Diogenes never found one, but 
he (president) did, and George is “it.” He is 
promoted to be assistant to the president at 
$10,000 a year, and they must all come to the 
house to dinner that very night. There Mrs. 
President gives the bride a necklace, and it is 
explained the loss of the diamonds was a trick 
to test the youth’s integrity, and being satis- 
fied George had stolen them, the conclusion 
was arrived at that he was thoroughly honest 
and eminently qualified to become assistant to 


a bank president. Jolo. 
COURAGE FOR TWO. 
Anthony Hopkins........... Carlyle Blackwell 
COV. TIGURIAS sc cccccvicend Carlyle Blackwell 
BNE, sons 6 660. 006040 dss eRES Evelyn Greeley 
oly ae pe ewes tres Resina Henley 
PE i cW ash tas y tend on Koved eee Arda Lacroix 
TE MOORE 6 6 ci ccucscecencenns Albert Gaston 
PERE nc kus ou Gaus ces teevdiaad Jack Drumier 
OR een er Isabel O’Madigan 
Marion’s Grandmother............. Lettie Ford 
The old-fashioned ‘‘ten-twenty-thiry”’ melo- 


drama came to life again in this release from. 
the World studios, directed by Dell Henderson 
from the scenario written by Harry O. Hoyt. 
Lucien Tanguay is given credit for the photog- 
raphy.. The story deals with two men in dif- 
ferent phases of life, cousins. The one living 
in Hell's Kitchen, in what part of the world 
not mentioned, the other a social butterfly. 
Being in difficulties of a mysterious nature the 
society man changes places with his cousin, 
the close likeness making such possible. Then 
follow a series of melodramatic situations of 
the old penny dreadful type. The revolvers 
are as usual handy in the drawer of the desk, 
but the villain to go the hero one better pulls 
two when discussing business with the former. 
A flight across a clothes line from window to 
window, a fight in a dance hall and a would-be 
blood-curdling scene in a barn help out the 
penny dreadful situations in the picture. 

There are tense situations in this picture 
which are more than Hable to get a laugh 
where a thrill is looked for by the director. 
The plot has a touch of “The Masqueraders,”’ 
and is a reminder of “The Regeneration,” a 
picture produced several years ago. Carlyle 
Blackwell makes the most of his dual role and 
does make the characters different, but though 
much of the dauble photography is good, such 
little incongruities as Blackwell not being as 
tall as himself or his double, whose clothes fit 
him like a glove, evidently do not count. But 
with revolver play, ropes around a man’s neck 
ready to hang him, ‘be mine or I’ll kill him” 
stuff, the coward turning to a Samson who 
knocks out four men, the Hell’s Kitchen patron 
securing the love of a society girl, etc., there 
is enough action to choose from. 

Doubtless it will please some, but those it 
will please will be of peculiar mentality. Buck 
Comag as played by Henry West appears above 
the average in the cast. The balance is me- 


diocre. 
THE WICKED DARLING. 

)  MIPREEEV CRUE eee ...+.-Priscilla Dean 
Sew eer ee .. Wellington Playter 
BOE oes kdevisserevesceduneenene Lon Chaney 
WE. esc khanna awens ¥O8 Spottiswoode Aiken 
py" “RPOTrrrrrerrcr rere Gertrude Aster 

A straight melodramatic Universal feature 


directed by Tod Browning from 
the scenario written by Waldemar Young. A 
very decided improvement has been shown in 
the latest products from this company, and this 
last offering should be a success in every way. 
The story is strong and interesting, the situ- 
ations good, and it impresses in its apparent 


in six reels, 


reality. Particularly commendable is the work 
of Lon Chaney as “Stoop,” a crook. he 


same must be said of Spottiswoodie Aiken, who 
appears as “Fadems,” another crook. Miss 
Dean is pleasing as “Mary,” the girl of the 
underworld, who is reclaimed by her love for 
Kent, played by Wellington Playter. The 
story holds interest and does not anti-climax 
itself as is so often the case in melodrama, 
and the closing scene of the offering is well 
photographed and is strongly reminiscent of 
the work of some old master. There are a 
few sub-titles, which are unnecessary, for the 
picture is well enough directed and the actors 
never have any difficulty in registering that 
which they wish to convey. Unnecessary sub- 


titles have the faculty of slowing u the 
speed and action of a picture as wel as de- 


tracting the attention and thus breaking the 
train of thought. In this case, however, it is 
but a minor defect, and the entire picture 
carries itself along clear with lucidity. 

The Sociadad General Cinematografica, with 
offices in the Fitzgerald Building, the pioneers 
in the film export trade to Argentina and 
Spain, last week renewed its contract with 
Artcraft and Paramount. 








NEWS OF THE 


FILM WORLD 





“The Little White Savage” is the tentative 
title for Carmel Myer’s next Universal. Harry 
Hilliard will be Miss Myer’s leading man. 

Joe Mayer, newspaperman, has been ap 
pointed publicity manager for Universal ex 
change in Cincinnati. 


McMahon has severed connections 
Educational Film Corporation as 
publicity representative. 

Ben Moss may shortly make a film version 
of “Rosedale,” the screen rights of which he 
possesses. 


Henry 
with the 
general 





Edward Corbett has returned to the Ben 8. 
Moss payroll and assigned to special ex- 
ploitation of “The Scarlet Trail.”’ 

T. Hayes Hunter reached Los Angeles last 
week, where he will direct a new feature that 
he has contracted to turn out before spring. 

Barney Rosenthal, St. Louis exchange man- 
ager, has been appointed district manager for 
the southern-central section for Universal. 





Dorothy Phillips has 
stardom. Her first Jewell, 
will be entitled ‘‘Destiny.” 


been promoted to 
released in April, 





The Robertson-Cole Co. denies that Tom 
Wise is to be under its banner, although 
negotiations have not been wholly abandoned. 

The Belle Bennett Pictures Corp. has been 
organized in San Francisco. C. Bentley is the 
vice-president and general manager. 

Florence Reed has started on her second 
picture for United Pictures. Miss Reed is 
playing the role of a novelist. 





James J. Corbett is now on the fourth 
episode of the new Universal feature-serial, 
“The Midnight Man,’’ which title is to be per- 
manently retained. 





“The Heart of Humanity,” after a_ six 
weeks’ stay at the Broadway, New York, was 
supplanted this week by the Priscilla Dean 
feature, “The Wicked Darling.” 


Jack Pickford, who was recently operated 
upon for a serious illness, has returned to work 
in a new film which, when completed, will be 
released through the First National. 


Frank Hatch has purchased the negative of 
“Tempest and Sunshine,’ with Evelyn Greeley 
as the star, which was made by the Dixie 
Film Co. He will probably stateright it. 


“Paid in Full,” featuring Pauline Freder- 
ick, from the Paramount studios, will be re- 
leased Feb. 23. It is an adaptation from 
Eugene Walters’ play of the same name. 

Reginald Warde is personally supervising 
all of the foreign shipments of subjects now 
on the books of the Educational Film Corpora- 
tion. 





John Blackwood is back from the Coast, 
and is engaged in some special exploitation 
of stars and subjects, under the Robertson- 
Cole banner. 

Samuel Cummins has sold “The Submarine 
Eye” exhibition rights for the states of Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina to the Exhibitors’ 


‘iim Exchange in Washington. 





M. H. Hoffman, for some time past in the 
State Rights field, has merged his interests 
with the Pioneer, while N. Hirsch, who was 
with this firm, is no longer in any way con- 
nected. 





The mayor of Elizabeth, N. J., has promised 
to resurrect the old time Blue Law if the 





successful in their 
pictures and other 


clergy of 
movement to 
imusements 


that city are 
kill Sunday 


“The Crucible,” a Paramount picture fea- 


turing the late Harold Lockwood in support 
of Marguerite Clark, will have a strong in- 
terest for the admirers of this screen favorite. 
It has just been released. 


James Corbett and his company, under the 
direction of James W. Horne, have gone to the 
California mountains to take scenes of the 
seventh episode of “The Midnight Man” for 
Universal. 

7 





Famous Players-Lasky has discontinued its 
projection room showings of pictures to the 
trade and public press, feeling it is as much 
to the advantage of the critics as it is te 
themselves, their directors and artists. 


A new edition of the Screen Magazine is to 


be put out by Universal. When the weekly 
has been revised it will be virtually a new 
issue, the first to be released within a few 
weeks. 

Harry Garson is expecting to bring out 
“The Unpardonable Sin” for an expected 
“run” on Broadway, with two theatres al- 
ready at his disposal for the Blanche Sweet 


picture, 

Lieut. Francis de Croiset sailed Jan. 31 for 
France. He testified previous to his salling 
in the suit he has brought against Vitagraph 
for $150,000 for alleged infringement of the 
picture rights to “Arsene Lupin.” 

In the cast for the coming Artcraft picture, 
“The Woman Thou Gavest Me,’’ an adaptation 


of Hall Cain's novel of that name, will be 
Katherine Macdonald, Jack Holt and Milton 
Sills. Theodore Roberts has also been en- 
gaged. 


Arrangements have been made for another 
new series of animal pictures to be marketed 


by Col. William V. Selig, who has been ifn- 
active in film producing since the U. 8. 
entered the war. A special scenario for the 


serial is being written by Frederick Chapin. 





Two Rupert Julian features are scheduled 
for release under the Universal banner. “The 
Millionaire Pirate,” with Ruth Clifford and 
Monroe Salisbury, and “Creaking Stairs,” with 
Mary MacLaren. Their release is announced 
for Feb. 10 under the head of “special.” 

Arthur MacHugh has been intrusted with 
the special publicity for the Frank A. Keeney 
pictures, especially the Catherine Calvert sub- 
jects. This work was formerly handled by 
Arthur W. (Doc) Oliver, now doing special 
newspaper work in Newark. 





Edward J. 
manager of 


Mannix has been appointed studio 
the Norma Talmadge Films in 
place of Arthur H. Jacobs, who recently re- 
signed. Mr. Mannix has been with Joseph 
M. Schenck for a number of years as manager 
and treasurer of the Palisades Amusement 
Park. 





W. E. Waddell and J. T. Kelly, in charge of 
the distribution of the American Red Cress 
pictures from the New York headquarters, 
were in Washington the latter part of the 
week for a conference with Joseph Johnson, 
director general of the Red Cross film division, 
relative to new exploitation. 


The Mayflower Corporation, acting through 
House, Grossman & Vorhaus, has bought from 
Edgar Selwyn the picture rights to Augustus 
Thomas’ dramatization of the Richard Hard- 
ing Davis’ “Soldiers of Fortune.” The film 
version was first produced back in 1913. The 
+ hata plans to make the feature over 

again, 
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I have purchased from 


KARL CARROL 


the motion picture rights to 


“PWELVE TEN! 


a remarkable scenario, which has for its basis 
all the thrilling human suspense which made 


“WAR BRIDES” and “THE LONE WOLF” 


such great commercial successes 








This is the first of a series of productions I shall make in 


ENGLAND, FRANCE and ITALY 


in which 


MARIE DORO 


will appear 


In Preparation 


si DAUGHTER OF THE LONE WOLF” by Louis Joseph Vance 
“PRINCESS IMPUDENCE” 18y Richard Roden 


For United States and Canadian 


Rights, apply to HERBERT BRENON 
NATHAN BURKAN 
165 Broadway, New York City 





Hotel Savoy, London | 
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BREED OF MEN. . 


‘Careless’ Carmody........ William S. Hart 
Huth PellewS. ccc cvcccccssseces Seena Owen 
Wesley Prentice. .......-sseeeees Bert Sprotte 
Bobby Fellows........+++s+++- Buster Irving 


It is not the province of a film reviewer to 
make observations on the motion picture in- 
dustry, and especially business conditions; 
but perhaps a single pertinent comment upon 
the value of scenarios might not be amiss. 
Along Broadway the past few months there 
have come statments purporting to voice the 
opinion of the entire country, that William 8. 
Hart was nowhere near the sensational draw- 
ing card he was a year or so ago. 

It was added that the public had grown tired 
of his now familiar gun plays. All of which 
is probably true to the extent of the regula- 
tion and familiar stories, but if the people 
who have been making these allegations had 
been at the Rivoli last Monday night and 
heard the manner in which “Breed of Men” 
was received, it might supply them with food 
for reflection. But one conclusion can be 
arrived at, i. e., that they are not tired of 
Hart but of the stories in which has has been 
appearing. 

“Breed of Men” is of the approved Hart 
Western type, but it is a good one, and while 
one would be willing to wager that everything 
would come out all right in the end, it isn’t 
so easy to figure out just how this conclusion 
will be reached and by what circuitous route. 
This photoplay is by J. G. Hawks, who also 
made the scenario, filling it with thrilling sus- 
pense and plenty of comedy. It wasn’t neces- 
sary to build enormous and elabcrate sets, 
most of the scenes being exteriors, with a visit 
to Chicago and the utilization of the exterior 
of a mansion on the Lake front. Hart him- 
self directed the picture and Joseph August 
handled the camera to good effect. This Ince 
production will go quite some distance toward 
redeeming the popularity of Hart and his style 
of Western work. It also tends to prove that 
no matter how great a drawing card a film 
star thinks himself—or herself—a few un- 
suitable vehicles will soon reduce the afore- 
said star’s drawing power. 

“Careless” Carmody, a cowpuncher, 
into Chloride, Arizona, one day. The town is 
“owned” by Wesley Prentice, a land shark 
from Chicago, who sells a quantity of the sur- 
rounding farming property to which he has no 


rides 


title.- Prentice has heard of Carmody’s 
prowess as a dead shot and wants him for 
sheriff, counting on him as an able ally in 


event of trouble. He orders the local gamb- 
ling housekeeper to break “Careless” at faro 
bank, and this is done. The latter is grateful 
for the job of custodian of the peace. This, 
however, acts as a boomerang, and when 
Prentice “blows” away to Chicago after cheat- 
ing the natives, “Careless” ships with a load 
of cattle bound for the “Windy City.” The 
manner in which he kidnaps Prentice and 
brings him back to Chloride, compelling full 
restitution, wins for him a bride, the respect 
of the villagers and the cordial approval of 
film fans, who are fond of interesting, red- 
blooded tales of Western prowess. 

His leading lady, Seena Owen, has relatively 
little to do in the story, and consequently has 
no opportunity to shine. The strongest role 
next to the star’s is that of Prentice, ad- 
mirably portrayed by Bert Sprotte. 

One or two more photoplays like “Breed of 
Men” supplied to Hart and he will again rank 
with the half dozen or so sensational drawing 


cards in fildom. Jolo. 
DON’T CHANGE YOUR HUSBAND. 
SOE a o0 6 6-46-405.046%4 0588 Elliott Dexter 
Oe RE POE RPE ETT Tree Gloria Swanson 
Schuyler van Sutphen.............. Lew Cody 
Se i as hv 855050446408 Theodore Roberts 


Cecil B. De Mille’s latest Artcraft release, 
written by Jeanie Macpherson, bears the hall 
mark of a high class picture. Clean and whole- 
some, sustained in interest, it makes a double 
edged appeal, it touches home both man and, 
woman, and in thus doing Mr. De Mille has 
assured a success for his really fine work. It 
is far superior in every way to “Virtuous 
Wives,” a picture it is supposed to sequel. It 


IRVING BROOKS 
“FLINT” 


HOUDINI SERIAL 
Direction, BURTON KING 


JACK CUNNINGHAM 


Staff Writer Robert Brunton Studios, 
Los Angeles 
Recent Releases for Barriscale, Keenan, 











Glaum and Kerrigan 








DARRELL FOSS 


Lead with 


NAZIMOVA 


in the Stupendous Chinese Tragedy 


“The Red Lantern” 











carries a stronger heart interest and runs to a 
delightful conclusion. It is se very logical 
that its moral must be far reaching, even if 
but in a fleeting manner. A delightful touch 
is in the closing of the picture where the wife, 
having again married, her husband settles 
down into the very habits of which she at first 
complained, but her realization that men are 
terrible, and “not fit for publication” anyhow, 
brings balm to her heart, and she is satisfied 
with her lot. The story is simple and direct. 
It tells of a wife who is to a certain extent 
neglected by her husband. Neglected but not 
forgotten, and here De Mille has shaded his 
picture. Her husband is taken up with his 
business, and to a certain extent does neglect 
her. She is thrown in the way of a hand- 
somer and better dressed male, and finally, in 
an amicable manner, divorces her husband. But 
she has jumped from the frying pan into the 
fire, and number two is worse than the first in 
every way, for’Wwhatever faults the first had he 
was a real man. Finally she remarries her 
original mate after several very interesting 
episodes. Clean, cold logic all the way through, 
and never once does the story or the picture 
sound a false note. Much attention has been 
paid to detail and in every way “Don’t Change 
Your Husband” will rank as a superior offer- 
ing. 

In Elliott Dexter Mr. De Mille has secured 
an actor of strong personality, whose work as 
James Porter is artistic and shows care in 
every phase, the part is ably conceived. Gloria 
Swanson’s Lelia Porter is convincing and she 
reads into the characterization of the wife a 
gentle personality which reaches the hearts of 
everyone. She earns the sympathy of her 
audience, but not by any attempt at “wishy- 
washy” heroics. Van Sutphen is played by 
Lew Cody, who depicts a character too often 
seen in various walks of society, and he por- 
trays it well. The very natural acting of the 
entire cast is delightful. In one or two places 
the photography might be improved upon, but 
the technique, the settings and the continuity 
of the picture, added to the acting, place it 
well above the standard of the output of the 
studios of today. 


A MAN IN THE OPEN. 





Batlor JOM. .ccccceveces ..--Dustin Farnum 
TOT. ne dibs eX ¥4o 0009 bss 300 Hershall Mayall 
Pe” OND. 6s ncss see ees Lamar Johnstone 
SER eas hess 00 e80es Joseph Dowling 
SESS rerer mperr rere or Claire DuBrae 
eee As gd cawn'o o 00404004 400,0FReRS -Irene Rich 


This is the latest United Theatres offering 
fn which Dustin Farnum is starred. It is an 
adaptation made for the screen from Roger 


Poeock’s novel of the same name. It runs six 
reels. 

“A Man in the Open” is a ‘‘Western” 
heavily saturated with melodrama. There is 


a lot of gun-play, a heavy villain, the virtuous 
wife and an unscrupulous “wild woman” of the 
usual Western dance hall variety. Fred 
Myton, who wrote the scenario, has taken these 
very old characters, with which every screen 
fan is familiar, and welded them into a fairly 
interesting photoplay. 

No fault can be found with the picture 
owing to lack of action. One is kept in 
breathless suspense waiting to see who Farnum 
is going to shoot up or knock down next, as 
the hero is as handy with his ‘‘dukes” as he 
is with his ‘44.” From the moment Jesse 
(Mr. Farnum), the half-drowned sailor, strug- 
gles ashore on the uninyiting coast of Texas 
until the denouement in the final scene, when 
the unexpected happens, there is action every 
second. But the swiftly changing scenes are 
not difficult to follow, because the continuity 
has been well preserved. 

Mr. Farnum is surrounded by a small but 
capable cast. Irenc Rich plays opposite him. 
Miss Rich has a pleasing screen appearance. 
She might have put a little more earnestness 
into the one or two dramatic scenes in which 
she appeared without over-playing them. 
However, this is but a minor fault, and does 
not detract from her work in general. 

Lamar Johnstone (‘“‘Bull’’ Brookes) is an un- 
usual villain, inasmuch as he refrains from 
sinoking cigarettes and dispenses with other 
“bits’’ which are usually associated with the 
“heavy.” But he is just as villainous never- 
theless and does all in his power to wreck 
the happiness of the hero and the girl he loves. 
Mr. Johnstone plays his part well, and you 
cordially hate him long before the picture is 
half over. 

Of the other characters, Claire DuBrae as 
Polly is the best. Miss DuBrae is a most 
unscrupulous young woman, marrying Jessie 
in order to win a $20 bet, knowing full well 
she was already married and at the same 
time living with another man. Miss DuBrae 
does her part well enough, but she is hardly 
true to type,. looking more like some pleasant 
young woman who has always lived in the 
city surrounded by all the comforts of home 
rather than an adventuress. 

Dustin Farnum fs first a sailor, then cow- 
boy and last a ranger. He is seen at his 


best in the last two, to which he brings a 
naturalness which is convincing. BB 6 
strenuous, virile part, and the screen star 


makes the most of it. He has lots of oppor- 
tunities to display his fine riding, and handles 
himself like a typical Westerner, but not of 
the usual picture type. 

As a “Western,” “A Man in the Open” is 
atiractive by reason of Its diversity of scen- 
ery, clearness and fine photography. The pic- 
ture was directed by Earnest C. Warde 


SILENT STRENGTH. 


A five-reel Vitagraph featuring Harry Morey 
in a dual role directed by Paul Scardon from 
the scenario by Lawrence McCloskey. 

A picture with tremendous possibilities of 
which the most are not made. Something along 


the lines of the ‘“Masqueraders,”’ in so far as 


the woman mistakes another man for her 
husband even to the extent: of going into his 
bed room to retire. Too much trouble, time 
and footage have been wasted on trying to 
secure beautiful photographic effects from the 
scenery on locations, with the result that 
where these effects are sought after they 
amount to a series of pictures very much 
the same until they become monotonous 


Figures are continually being discovered stand- 
ing on rocks overlooking a lake, and the 
similarity is noticeable. Morey has two diffi 
cult parts to play and plays them well, and 
in Betty Blythe as “Ruth Madison” he has 
a delightful and clever vis-a-vis. These are 
the only parts in the picture, and both show 
evidence of hard work. Morey certainly works 
hard physically in his various wanderings 
through the forests and rough and tumble 
fights, which are well done. The double ex- 
posures are good, and much of their convinc- 
ing powers lie in the fact that too much has 
not been asked of the camera. 

The story is of two cousins exactly alike in 
appearance who are left heirs to a mine and 
some timber territories. 

Crozier is a swindler, and, after having 
agreed to divide up the inheritance with La 
Roche to operate the timber, he mortgages this 
and then exchanges it for his worthless mine 
with La Roche, who, in the care of his forests, 
meets the woman. Returning to the city, she 
thinks Crozier is the man she met in the 
woods, and marries him. Comes disillusion- 
ment, and then comes the really tremendous 
scene where she joins the man she thinks is 
her husband in the log cabin. It is in this 
great situation that the picture flops. All 
works out well, however, and she gets the man 
she wants. There are several strong. situa- 
tions besides this, but these will not help to 
make the feature otherwise than mediocre. 


THE CALL OF THE SOUL. 


Barbara Deming............ Gladys Brockwell 
PPP Trerrr rere William Scott 
SL Fee .Lydia Yeamans Titus 
BPEL DOUUEMONOR sci craccseiiaces Charles Clary 
oO rere rr ree Nancy Casweli 

Judging by the story of “The Call of the 


Soul,’’ Fox is experimenting with a new slant 
in scenarios. They have supplied Gladys Brock- 
well with tze role of a heroine who, although 
ravished, does not descend the social scale and 
take refuge in a western dance hall. It was 
written by Julia Burnham, scenario by Den- 
nison Clift, directed by Edward J. LeSaint and 
photographed by Fred. F. Baker. 

It is also a good photoplay, not only for the 
reason that the story is controversial, but be- 
cause it is so intelligently enacted by Miss 
Brockwell, William Scott, Charles Clary and 
Nancy Caswell. 


Barbara is a hospital nurse. The house 
physician invites her for an outing, they are 
marooned over night on an island and while 
unconscious from a fall she is ravished. Clay- 
ton, the doctor, offers to marry her but she 
loathes him and refuses In due course she 
finds herself about to become a mother and 
‘phones her seducer for aid, only to find he 
had that morning sailed on an expedition to 
the Arctic regions. A girl is born and Bar- 
bara returns to her labors, placing the child 
with an old nurse 

Neil McClintock its ill and Barbara is sent 
to act as nurse They fall in love but she is 
loath to cept him, fearing to reveal her 
life’s tragedy. She tries but lacks the courage 


and eventually weds McClintock without telling. 


Clayton returns, comes to the married 
couple’s home, finds who*the wife is and while 
talking to her alone one night, is overheard 


by the husband saying: “I pray that God will 
give me a chance to atone.” While husband is 
at the club on another evening Barbara is 
‘phoned for. The child is critically ill of 
pneumonia. She takes Clayton with her, but 
he doesn’t know it is his own child. He saves 
the baby’s life by the interveinous transfusion 
operation and when the little girl regains con- 
sciousness Barbara reveals the parentage to 
Clayton. 

Husband has returned from his club, waited 
long and suspiciously for his wife’s return, but 
she has remained all night with her child. 
Through their chauffeur he learns she went to 
a certain house with Clayton and suspecting 
infidelity he rushes there only to find his wife 
beside the bed of the infant. The true art of 
screen acting was never more forcibly illus- 
trated than iu this scene whore the husband 
merely looks’, Barbara says ‘‘She is my daugh- 


ter,”” the husband stares searchingly at her 
and the next title reads: “Dr. Clayton.” 
Going to his club the husband there finds 


Clayton and attempts to throttle him. Clay- 
ton tells the truth about the tragic happening 
and when the husband wants to kill him he 
says: “I deserve it, but are you going to be- 
tray the woman who loves you? I am going 
back to the north and you will never see me 
again.’’ He goes to another room, takes out a 
revolver and the presumption is that he kills 
himself. Husband returns to the child’s bed- 
side and forgives his wife, taking the child 
unto himself. 

The whole thing Is done with suitable dig- 
nity. There is no apparent attempt at sen- 
sationalism or ill-concealed salaciousness. Both 
the men acted like high class, intelligent hu- 
man beings stripped of theatrical heroics and 
the facial expression of Miss Brockwell in this 
picture is the highest type of screen portrayal. 

Jolo. 

The screen version of “The Better ’Ole” will 

be at the Strand Feb. 23. 


























By JOSEPH FRANKLIN POLAND 


Produced by 
AMERICAN FILM CO., ine. 
Samuel 8. Hutchinson, Pres. 


Amorican film Company/* 
resents 


MARY MILES MINTER 
in THE AMAZING /MPOSTOR” 1, 


AN AMERICAN “FLYINGA” PICTURE 


Your audiences will chuckle over what happens to the daughter of the 
Chewing Gum King, when she exchanges identities with a Russian 
countess who is the associate of a gentleman crook. 
ter proves as clever a comedienne as she is an ingenue. 
advertise ‘‘The Amazing Impostor’ heavily and make good. 


_ Directed by LLOYD INGRAHAM 


Little Miss Min- 
You can 


Distributed by PATHE 













Thess Minter Pictores New Available: 
“The Eyes of Julls Deep” 
“Rosemary Cilmbs the Helghts’’ 
‘Wives and Other Wives’’ 
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SUNDAY FILM LEGISLATION. 

At the Claridge Hotel, New York, 
Thursday 12.30 a meeting of the legal 
and legislative branch of the National 


Association of the Motion Picture In- 
dustry was held, with the main sub- 
ject of discussion the Sunday closing 


question of picture houses throughout 
New York State. 


It developed this week that State 
senator Foley introduced a measure 
patterned along the lines of the one 
introduced at the last session, which 
provides for the Sunday film exhibi- 
tion question being left to local op- 
tion. The picture interests are hope- 


ful that the Sunday closing matter will 
be left to the local town board, coun- 
cil or governing Lody and that legisla- 
tion ‘will not be Lrought to bear put- 
ting through a general st: ate closing of 
the picture places. 





EXHIBITORS APPEAL. 

Binghamton, N. Y., Feb. 5. 
Corporation Counsel John Marcy, Jr., 
of this city, has been served with a 
notice of appeal from the order of 
Justice George McCann, denying the 
picture house proprietors of Bingham- 
ton an injunction restrafhing the city 
officials from preventing the opening 

of the movie houses here on Sunday. 
Attorney Rollin W. Meeker will ap- 
pear for the Symphony and Star Thea- 


tres, and Mr. Marcy as corporation 
counsel will represent the city in an 
argument before the Appellate Divi- 


sion in Albany on Tuesday, March 4. 
The Appellate Division already has 
handed down a decision forbidding the 
opening of piciurg houses on Sunday, 
and it was on tls ruling that Justice 
McCann rendered his decision. 
DEATHS. 
F. J. Cavaganah. 
J. Cavaganah, the booker of the 
Boston office of Pathe, died last Satur- 
day of .influenza. 


R. L. White. 

R. L. White, manager of the Omaha 
office of Pathe died Jan. 30 of influ- 
enza, which followed an operation. 

Alice Ouimet, daughter of L. E. Oui- 
met, general manager ¢@f the Specialty 
Films, Montreal, died at Los Angeles 
last week. The deceased was 12 years 
of age. 





The mother of A Arthur Friend, treas- 
urcr of Famous Players-Lasky Co., 
died at his home in New York, where 


she had been visiting him for the past. 


Her home was in Milwau- 
three sons 


few weeks. : 
kee. She is survived by 
and as many daughters. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Kessler and Dudley, Ine., Manhattan, 
theatrical, *5,000; H. S. H. Hecheimer, 
H. Oppenheim, M. Rothstein, 220 West 


42d street. 

Top Amusement Co., 
000; T. L. Hogan, W. O'Brien, 
Syracuse. 

Alma-Zov Film Laboratories, Ine., 
Manhattan, $20,000; A. D. Semenoff, M. 
N. Golovia, J. S. Carnery, 42. Pinehurst 


avenue. 

Cc. H. Amusement Corp., Milbrook, $25,- 
000. T. L. Ernst, F. H. Butehorn, C. A. 
McLean, 318 W. 74th St., New York. 

Far Rockaway Strand Theatre Co., 
Manhattan, 1,500 shares preferred stock, 
$100 each; common stock, no par value; 
active capital, $165,000. S. Fader, R. 
Levy, J. Endel, Strand Theatre Building. 

Meserole Amusement Corp., Manhattan, 
$5,000. J. S. Jacobs, S. S. Leff, M, Shed- 
ker, 200 Fifth avenue. 

DELAWARE CHARTERS 

Leslie Piayers Corp., $100,000. R. Les- 
lie, Brooklyn; W. J. Bloxham, Glen Mor- 
ris, L. I.; Md E., Schwalbel, New York. 


Syracuse, $40,- 
M. Meighen, 


Harry Carey is working on another ‘‘West- 
ern’’ yet to be titled. His next release, “A 
‘ight for Love,”’ will be March 24. 

Negotiations were on this 
wyn to place Anna Held, Jr., 
for a picture proposition. 


week for Goid 
under contract 


OL the 


CRUSADE IN THE BRONX. 


There has been a crusade in 


the 


Bronx section during the past fort- 


night against the admission of. chil- 
dren to the picture houses. The 
Bronx Home News has fostered the 
fight against the theatres, and the 
matter has been taken up by both the 


police and the Children’s Society 


thorities 
organization 
steps to combat 


Exhibitors’ 


not taken any 


au- 


Thus far the Bronx branch 


has 
the 


crusade as a whole and each of the 


exhibitors has been making an 
vidual ‘fight. 


indi- 


CHESTER. VITA’S SCENARIO EDITOR 


George Randolph Chester has ac- 
cepted the appointment as scenario 
editor for Vitagraph. 

Mrs. Rose Goldberg Secures arg 
San Francisco, Feb. 

Mrs. Rose’ Goldberg was aed an 
interlocutory decree of divorce from 
zoseph W. Goldberg, manager of the 
California Film Exchange, at San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs. Goldberg was given the 
custody of the child and $50 a month. 


The title, “Raggedy Ann,” the picture which 


Priscilla Dean is now making, will be changed. 


BATTLE OVER ROOSEVELT FILMS. 


The First National and Gaumont are 
having a battle over the bookings of 
their respective Roosevelt pictures. 
The First National changed the title 
ot “The Fighting: Roosevelts” to “Our 
Teddy.” 


BOOKING COMBINE OFF. 


) combination that has 
been existing between Charlie Steiner 
and the M. & S. faction seems to have 
been definitely declared off during the 
last week with Steiner making indi- 
vidual bookings for the houses. 


The booking 

















THOS, H, INCE 


The wizard who 
made this screen 
drama oF vast 
emotional appeal! 


Jhe 
FALSE FACES’ 


His greatest work 
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LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
Creator of 


‘The Lone Wolf’ 


Author o 


“The 
FALSE FACES’ 
One of the greatest 
novels ever printed 


in Yhe Saturday 
Even in Post. 
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T=THE WHOLE U.S. 
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NEILAN DIRECTS ANITA STEWART. 


Marshall Neilan is to direct the 


future productions in which Anita 
stewart is to be seer Che agreement 
was made last wee n Los Angeles 
be tween the director and Louis B 
Mayer. Mayer 1 expected to arrive 
in Ne Yo Monday, bringing with 
him the first print of the second Stewart 
production, “A Midnight Romance,” 
made nder the direction of Lois 
Webe: 

Miss Weber is now engaged on the 


third of the Stewart pictures, a screen 
version of “Mary Regan,” the Le Roy 
Scott serial, which appeared in the 
Metropolitan. After the completion of 
this picture Miss Weber will take a 
rest, having to undergo an operation, 
which will necessitate the breaking 
and resetting of the arm she recently 


injured 
Water oF Berlin wx Snyder, the 
rausic publishers, this week closed a 


contract for the Anita Stewart songs. 
The picture star has thus far written 
and had published three numbers, to 
be taken over by the publishers. They 
are “On the Road to Victory,” “Amer- 
ica, the World Is Proud of You” and 
one other. The firm also holds a con- 
tract for all of the future writings of 
Miss Stewart. 


PICTURE HOUSES TO COMBINE. 

According to a report emanating 
from downtown financial circles, Craw- 
ford Livingston, who is one of the 
heavy stockholders in the Rialto and 
Rivoli, is the prime factor in a plan 
to consolidate these two houses with 
the new Capitol at Broadway and S5lst 
street, which is being erected by Mess- 
more Kendall. 

The plan is to organize a new com- 
pany to take over control of the three 
theatres, and it is also intimated that 
if the Strand could be secured on a 
satisfactory basis, that house would 
also be included. 


American Boy Scouts Film Ready. 

The: first three installments of the 
‘Boy’s Life Screen Review,” an educa- 
tional and news weekly dealing with 
the affairs of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, are now in readiness. The first is 
to be shown next week. 

A. D. V. Storey has the management 
of the pictures. 


Prices Lower in New England. 

From New England way comes word 
that film rentals are on the toboggan; 
that there has been a reduction in the 
prices of certain subjects, due, the ex- 
hibitors think, to the anxiety of the re- 
leasing corporations and exchanges to 
keep their “lists” working. 


HEARST OBJECTION PREVAILS. 
_ The Pathe release; “Enemies With- 
in,” featuring Fanny Ward, has been 


suppressed. It was virtually a re- 
write of the old Pathe picture “At 


bay.” The new film has Edwin Stevens 
in support and George Fitzmaurice di- 

In some manner Mr. Stevens made 
up to look like W. R. Hearst. A show- 
ing. was given of the picture last week 
and the story as well as a description 
of Mr. Stevens’ make up reached Mr. 
Hearst 

The feature made the part played by 
Mr. Stevens that of a newspaper own- 
er, pro-German. 

Paul Brunet was interviewed by 
Hearst’s representatives. Mr. Brunet 
passed the buck to George Fitzmaurice, 
with the picture withdrawn. 


ROTHAPFEL’S PLANS. 


Detailed plans of Samuel L. Roth- 
apfel for his future film activities may 
confidently be looked for any day now. 

It can be stated in advance, how- 
ever, that they are very comprehen- 
sive and include the manufacturing, 
distribution and exhibiting of pic- 
tures. 

Rothapfel is said to be amply 
financed to inaugurate a plan to sup- 
ply exhibitors with an entire pro- 
gram, which will include features, 
comedies, educationals and even news 
pictorials, together with vocalists and 
the scenic effects for which he is 
noted. In short he plans to furnish 
a picture theatre with a complete pro- 
gram, and in order to accomplish this 
it is his intention to embark exten- 
sively into the production field. 


LESLIE CELEBRATING. 


Arthur Leslie, who is given credit 
in the motion picture industry for se- 
curing newspaper*recognition for the 
business, will celebrate the seventh 
anniversary of that event Feb. 10. In 
1912 Leslie established a motion pic- 
ture syndicate page in 50 daily news- 
papers throughout the country. Les- 
lie is at present writing a new book 
entitled “Mr. Contemptible, The 
Hoosier Misfit.” 


TO FILM “THE LITTLE BROTHER.” 

Walter Hast has under consideration 
a flattering proposition to make a film 
version of the dramatic success, “The 
Little Brother,” utilizing the two legiti- 
mate stars, Walker Whiteside and 
Tyrone Power, with possibly the re- 
mainder of the cast now appearing in 
the play. 


‘Love” is the title and the theme of Roscoe 
Arbuckle’s next Paramount comedy. 





BETTER 


OLE.” 








OF COURSE! 


[BOOK FROM WORLD BEFORE YOUR OPPOSITION DOES] | 


ACCIDENT DECISION REVERSED. 


The Court of Appeals of NewYork 
has been called on to decide an ap- 
peal from a judgment of the Appellate 
Division reversing a judgment of the 
Trial Term entered upon a verdict of 
the jury in favor of the plaintiff, and 
dismissing ‘the complaint. The plain- 
tiff, Celie G. Turner, was engaged by 
defendant, the Crvstal Film Co., to 
hang from the limb of a tree and drop 
to the ground for a scene in a moving 
picture, and in so doing she fell upon 
a partly uncovered root and was in- 
jured. The defendant had prepared 
the place and might, with reasonable 
inspection, have discovered the dan- 
ger and told the plaintiff when about 
to drop not to be afraid and that 
everything was perfectly safe. In an 
action to recover for the injury it was 
held that the question of defendant’s 
negligence was for the jury. 

The Court of Appeals finds that as 
the Appellate Division has reversed 
the finding as to defendant’s negli- 
gence the judgment appealed must be 
1eversed and a new trial ordered. 


Emerson Recovering. 

John Emerson has been seriously ill 
the past fortnight with influenza. The 
moment he was able to be propped up 
he began the cutting and assembling of 
his latest picture He will shortly 
take a month’s rest before starting 
work on his next production. 

Forman Engaged. 

Tom Forman, who resigned from 
Paramount pictures to join the Army 
and now holds the rank of lieutenant, 
has a two-year contract awaiting him 
with Famous Players-Lasky to take 
effect immediately upon his release. 
He will play juveniles at the Lasky 
studio. 





Ernest H. Horstman, Boston film manager, 
and Capt. Charles E. Kimball, of the Hanover 
Film Co., New York, sail for Europe Feb. 12 
via the Tuscania. 
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MASTBAUM INTERESTS DEFINED. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 5. 

The dispatch from Los Angeles to 
the effect that the Stanley Co. and 
Mastbaum interests were part of the 
proposed merger, was denied by Jules 
E. Mastbaum, president of the Stanley 
company. He said he and his interests 
were heartily in favor of this com- 
bination or any other combination that 
would furnish to the exhibitors and 
their patrons pictures of merit. 

Mastbaum said further that the Stan- 
ley company or its affiliations had 
never intended entering the producing 
field and felt if the producers’ field 
was invaded the manufacturer would 
be compelled to retaliate, as some pro- 
ducers already have, and become ex- 
hibitors. 

The Stanley Booking Company is go- 
ing ahead with its plans for amal- 
gamating the manufacturers to the ex- 
tent of. combining their @xchanges by 
booking through the~Stanley Com- 
pany. It seems to be generally con- 
ceded that Paramount-Artcraft, Se- 
lect and Goldwyn have already joined 
and two other producing concerns are 
on the point of signing. 


Richard Ives Charged with Desertion. 
Chicago, Feb. 5. 

Richard Ives, a former English pro- 
fessional, was arrested here Tuesday: 
alleged to have deserted from the Eng- 
lish army. He was turned over to 
British intelligence officers. 

Ives formerly appeared in pictures 
for the Famous Players. 


Owl Manager Sues for Divorce. 
Lowell, Mass., Feb. 5. 
Ray S. Averill, managing director of 
the Owl in this city, has started pro- 
ceedings for divorce from Theodora 
Shirley Averill, now in Waterbury. 
He claims cunfaithfulness as _ his 
reason for the suit, which will be tried 
the first week in March. 











BABY 
MARIE OSBORNE 


Triangle 
Presents 





“CHILD OF M’SIEU” 








A Screen Version of 
Browning’s “Pippa Passes” 





Scheduled for release by 


Triangle Distributing Corporation 
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WILLIAM G. McADOO TO ACT 
AS COUNSEL FOR BIG FIVE 





Former Cabinet Minister Invades the Field of Motion Pictures. 
Estimates Place Remuneration at $100,000 Annually 


from This Source Alone. 


And Industry 


Gains Powerful Factor With His Advent. 





Los Angeles, Feb. 5. 

William G. McAdoo has been retain- 
ed and has accepted the post as gen- 
eral counsel for “the big five.” 

A conference held at Douglas Fair- 
banks’ home Monday night resulted 
in closing the deal and an announce- 
ment was given to the local papers. 
Besides Fairbanks there was present 
D. W. Griffith, Charles Chaplin, Mary 
Pickford and W. S. Hart, though Hart 
left early because his attorney, Wil- 
liam Grossman of New York, did not 
arrive until late and could not be pres- 
ent. 


It was emphatically denied that Hart 
is breaking away from the organiza- 
tion. Chaplin was represented by Ar- 
thur Wright of Los Angeles, Pick- 
ford and Fairbanks by Dennis F. 
O’Brien, and Albert H. T. Banzhaf 
acted for Griffith. 


McAdoo will not devote his entire 
time to the United Artists Association, 
he said, but would also look after his 
other law practice. It is understood 
he will interest Wall Street and en- 
deavor to bring about a more stable 
condition to the industry. His salary 
from the “big five” is said to be $100,- 
000 a year. 

Griffith and Fairbanks stated it is 
the purpose of the charter members to 
maintain the organization as a close 
corporation, but that other stars and 
screen professionals of sufficient im- 
portance and ability would be per- 
mitted to cast their lot with them. 
McAdoo issued the following state- 
ment: 

After a conference with Miss Pick- 
ford, Douglas Fairbanks, Charles Chap- 
lin and D. W. Griffith I have agreed 
to become general counsel for the 
United Artists’ Association, the inde- 
pendent company which they are or- 
ganizing for the protection of their 
interests. They have determined not 
to permit any trust to destroy compe- 
tition or to blight or interfere with the 
high quality of their work. They feel 
that it is of the utmost importance to 
secure the artistic development of the 
moving picture industry and they be- 
lieve that this will be impossible if any 


t-ust should get possession of the field: 


and wholly commercialize the business. 

Dennis F. O’Brien, as did other 
counsels for the respective stars, stated 
that McAdoo’s entry would not in any 
way affect his retainer. 

McAdpo was the most enthusiastic 
member of the Cabinet as favoring 
films and stated publicly time and time 
again the industry had proved of in- 
valuable assistance in floating the vari- 
ous Liberty loans. Amony the various 
reports in New York is one that H. E. 
Aitken was instrumental in bringing 
McAdoo into the film business. An- 
other is that he is acting for the Du 
Pont interests. In New York it was 
stated that Harry Leonhardt would 
be McAdoo’s principal business execu- 
tive. 

The essence of the plan of distribu- 
tion. in mind for. the five star combin- 
ation is based on a percentage arrange- 








ment with the theatres, computed along 
the lines of the sliding scale in vogue 
with legitimate plays. In other words 
an exhibitor will be asked to contract 
for service on a percentage of the 
gross, the percentage to the picture 
increasing as the receipts jump. 


The five stars have agreed, it is un- 
derstood, to furnish a bond for $100,- 
000 to guarantee the faithful carry- 
ing out of their respective agreements 
with the combine. 


The complete operation of the com- 
bine cannot be effected until the ex- 
piration of the present contracts. 
Pending this, Griffith has contracted 
to deliver three negatives tq First Na- 
tional, for which, it is understood, he 
is to receive $260,000 each. Fairbanks 
was offered a similar contract to that 
which Mary Pickford signed with First 
National. It is not stated in New York 
that Chaplin, who has been receiving 
$125,000 a negative and a percentage, 
telt he was getting the worst of it and 
quit work and that to appease him the 
First National offered to increase his 
drawing account to $175,000 a negative, 
which has not yet met with his ap- 
proval. 


Adolph Zukor returned from the 
coast this week but gave out nothing 
for publication. Around the office of 
Famous Players-Lasky there was a 
general feeling of optimism that seems 
to have been reflected from the heads 
of the concern. It is understood they 
have signed a new agreement with 
Thomas H. Ince to go into effect at the 
expiration of his present producing 
contract next September and have also 
renewed contracts for extended pe- 
riods with Elsie Ferguson and Billie 
Burke. In addition they have placed 
Robert Warwick under contract as 
one of their new stars, the deal being 
closed while William Fox was negoti- 
ating. 

According to information emanating 
*from one of the Famous Players- 
Lasky officials, the concern is in ex- 
cellent financial condition, business be- 
ing larger in volume than ever in its 
history. They are doing a business of 
$400,000 a week and their collections 
for the past three weeks have been 
over $500,000 a week. They have on 
hand some 30 negatives, entirely paid 
for, costing something like $3,000,000 
and which should yield a revenue of 
approximately $5,000,000. The amount 
of cash on hand is stated to be $800,- 
000. A year ago the concern owed 
$5,500,000 and today this has been re- 
duced to $1,500,000. It is confidently 
predicted that a liberal dividend will 
be declared by the corporation in 
April. 


THEATRE PRICES GOING UP. 


The tremendous trading going on 
during the last few weeks in picture 
theatres in the neighborhood of New 
York is still continuing. During the 
last week several deals took place, in- 
cluding one for the Adelphi, on Fulton 
street. Brooklyn, where the_ house, 


originally purchased for $4,500, was 
turned over for $10,000. 
Early this week several would-be 


exhibitors presented themselves in the 
offices of a couple of New York ex- 
changes, asking the salesmen if they 
knew of any theatre propositions that 
could be taken over for about $10,000. 


NO BRADY SUCCESSOR. 

There has been no successor named 
to William A. Brady, who recently re- 
signed as president of the N. A. M. P.L., 
although the matter is expected to be 
finally disposed of now that Adolph 
Zukor and other prominent members 
have returned from their Coast trip. 

Mr. Zukor informed a VARIETY rep- 
resentative Wednesday he had just re 
turned from the West and had no 
intimate knowledge of what was do- 
ing in the ranks of the Association, 
but had heard of the Brady resignation 
on the Coast. The indications are that 
Mr. Zukor will be asked by the Asso- 
ciation to handle the presidency. 

The Association is very much inter- 
ested in a vigorous protestation of 
the proposed 5 per cent. rental tax 
which the Conference Committee in 
Washington has under consideration; 
this proposed tax to replace the pres- 
ent footage tax which requires one- 
quarter cent per foot on all negative 
film and one-half cent tax per foot on 
all positive film. 

Frederick H. Elliott, executive sec- 
retary. of the Association, went to 
Washington Tuesday .to ascertain 
what developments had been reached 
up to this week by the committee. 


G. F. NEWS EXPECTED. 

The General Film has not made any 
announcement regarding new releases 
for the past five months beyond tack- 
ing on some Charles Chaplin releases. 

That something may soon break is 
adduced from some of the conferences 
the heads of the G. F. have had with 
some big producers. 








Famous Has Kyne Book. 

The announcement that William L. 
Sherrill has secured the picture rights 
to Peter B. Kyne’s story “The Valley 
of the Giants” proves to be incorrect. 
They were purchased by Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky. 


BEACH SUING SELIG. 
Chicago, Feb. 5. 
Rex Beach started suit yesterday in 
the circuit 


court against the Selig 
Polyscope company, on contracts 
made with him in 1913 and 1914, by 
which he claims he was to receive 
one fourth of the net profits from the 
picturization of his book “The Spoil- 
ers” and one half of the net profit 


from the film 
Ne’er Do Well,” 

He charges that the film concern 
made thousands of dollars and failed 
to pay the author. The bill asks for 
an accounting. 


“The 


production of 


WAR FILMS FOR SOLDIERS. 


There is a feeling war pictures with 
a news value wil! undergo a come- 
back period with the return of our 
troops from overseas, and the demand 
of the returning soldiers to see the 
actual scenes of the front on which 
they were active will bring a call for 
reissue, 


HOWLAND WITH TALMADGE. 


Jobyna Howland, who made a 
decided hit in the production of “The 
Little Journey,” has been signed for 
her original role in “Nancy Lee,” in 
which Norma Talmadge is to be 
starred. The picture is now being 
made ‘under the direction of Robert 
Leonard. 


Fox Has Strand, Brooklyn. 


There is an unconfirmed rumor over 
in Brooklyn that when the new Strand 
Theatre in that city, now in course 
of construction by the syndicate which 
centrols the Strand in New York, is 
completed, the management of the 
house will be assumed by William Fox 
and a vaudeville-picture policy in- 
stalled. 























NOW AVAILABLE 











EXHIBITORS 
MUTUAL 


Offers 


Bessie Barriscale 


“A TRICK OF FATE” 


A picture of beautiful and powerful contrasts 
with Miss Barriscale in a double role. 


4 


Sessue Hayakawa 


“BONDS OF HONOR” 
CLARE WHIPPLE 


Claimed by the press the most forceful and 
| dramatic picture in which this star 


has ever appeared. 


Martin Johnson’s “Cannibals of the South Seas,” Billie Rhodes in 
“The Girl of My Dreams,” and “Hoop-la,” Bessie Barriscale in 


i] “All of A Sudden Norma,’’ Henry B. Walthall in “And A 
Still Small Voice,” William Desmond in “Life's A Funny 
Proposition.” 
| Robertson-Cole Company 
Bankers and Exporters 
For the Producers 
Released by 
EXHIBITORS MUTUAL 


DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 
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BIGGEST JANUARY BUSINESS 
BREAKS ALL PICTURE RECORDS 





Reports from Entire Cour.try Show That First Month of 1919 
Is Largest in History. Some Exchanges Leap 100 Per 


Cent. Over 1918. 


Quotas Being Increased. 


February’s Advance Bookings. 





The first month of 1919 was a record 
one in the film industry. The reports 
from all over the country through the 
that 
tremendously and in 


exchanges show business has 


grown some 
cases there is an advance of almost 
100 per cent. over the same month of 
1918. For the greater part the execu- 
tives of the big companies cannot ac- 
count for the unprecedented leap that 
film rentals have taken. 

The Famous Players-Lasky issued a 
letter from its home office this week 
to all of the exchanges commending 
the branch managers on the splendid 
showings made during January. 

The New York Select Exchange 
jumped 100 per cent. over last year and 
the showing was so great, an addi- 
tional 25 per cent. has been tacked on 
the quota of the New York office. 

The New York General Exchange 
also reports business during January 
bigger than it has ever been in its 
history and that the indications for 
February are that the current month 
wili overtop it. 

At the New York Pathe offices Wil- 
liam Raynor, the manager, stated the 
exchange had increased its buginess 
30 per cent. over the January of 1918. 
The months of November and Decem- 
ber of 1918 gave an indication that the 
first of the year was to bring big busi- 
ness and the returns for those two 
months in New York alone were so 
great that the exchange salesmen all 
received a bonus on their business. 
February looks bigger than January 
in this office also. 


VITA SUED FOR $150,000. 


Francis de Croiset, Maurice Leblanc, 
and the Soceitie Films Menchen, 
through their attorney, Rogers -& 
Rogers, have entered suit against the 
Vitagraph Company of America for 
$150,000 damages, and an injunction to 
restrain .the exhibition...of..the Vita- 
graph film, “Arsene Lupin,”’ starring 
Earle Williams. The plaintiffs (the 
first two the authors of the original 
French play of the same name, and the 
latter the company controlling the 
American rights to the play) claim an 
infringement of their copyright. 

The case dates back to the days of 
Charles Frohman. When de Croiset, 


now a lieutenant in the French Army, 
dramatized Leblanc’s book character, 
in collaboration with the author, and 
produced the play version, with some 
success in Paris, in 1908, Frohman ac- 
quired the American rights for five 
years, and had Paul M. Potter make 
the “adaptation.” The plaintiffs al- 
lege that the adaptation was simply 
a translation into English from the 
original French script. With Froh- 
man’s five-year period expiring in 1914, 
the Soceitie Films acquired all rights 
to U. S., Mexico and Canada. 

When Vitagraph produced the 
screen version last year, it was from 
the manuscript of Potter, without any 


royalty statement to the original 
French’ authors, nor to the society 
controlling the local rights. All three 


are suing on the same points. 

Lieut. de Croiset, in America up to 
last Friday, on a French Government 
mission, testified prior to his sailing. 
His testimony stated that he and Le- 
blanc had copyrighted their manu- 
script in America. No answer has 
been filed to the complaint. 


EXHIBITOR WINS. 

\t a meeting of the Filth Club held 
Tuesday afternoon, Charles Goldreyer 
was given a decision against a claim 
that was made by the New York Ex- 
change of the United Theatres. Gold- 
rever conducts the Concourse Thea- 
tre. He played “Under the Light of 
Western Stars,” and when he returned 
the print the exchange head main- 
tained that it was so scratchéd that 


it was impossible to re-rent it and a 
new print’ was ordered and the Con- 
course management charged for it. 
Sam E. Eckman, of the Goldwyn Ex- 
change, who presided, decided for 
Goldreyer and refused, to allow the 
claim of the United. 

The Film Club is composed of the 
exchange heads of the various com- 
panies in New York, and it has done 
much to wipe out many abuses that 
existed on Both sides, the exchange 
and the exhibitor. Its reputation for 
absolute fairness has gained the or- 
ganization the faith of the exhibitor, 
although it is conducted solely by ex- 
change men. 


BROADWAY'S TRIO TOGETHER. 


The newest film combination report 
has to do the exhibiting end of pic- 
tures and brings into one pot three of 
Broadway’s four big picture theatres— 
the Rialto, Rivoli and Capitol, the lat- 
ter designed to hold 5,200 seats and 
due to open within 60 days. 

Authentic sources state the deal is 
in the final stages of consummation 
and that Crawford Livingston is re-en- 
tering the field, supplying the big end 
of the backing together with Mess- 
more Kendal, who financed the Capitol. 

Du Pont money is reputed to be as- 
sociated with Mr. Kendal. Mr. Liv- 
ingston is a multi-millionaire. Mr. Liv- 
ingston originally was heavily inter- 
ested with Otto Kahn in the building 
of the Rialto and Rivoli, but relin- 
quished his holdings shortly after the 
latter house was completed. It is 
stated that Mr. Livingston has again 
become interested because he and 
others, together with Mr. Kendal’s 
group, believe it is a good investment. 
The Kahn interests will be retained to 
a certain extent, but supposedly not 
in control. 

There is an angle to the grouping of 
the three houses that concerns film 
producers. ‘Backers of the combina- 
tion believe that with the three houses 
under one management they will be in 
a position to deny the dictates of the 
producer, the assumption being that a 
showing in either of the houses is of 
value to the producer bce the bal- 
ance of the country looks in a meas- 
ure to Broadway in the matter of pic- 
ture exhibition even though not in 
the measure of spoken drama. The 
backers further think that triplicate 
control will better the price of features 
and other operating costs. 


FOX AFTER STUDIO. 


Early this week William Fox visited 
the Paragon Studio in Fort Lee, with 
a view to leasing the establishment 
as his principal eastern headquarters 
for the making of pictures. 


BRENON SAILING. 

Herbert Brenon sails tomorrow (Sat- 
urday) on the Adriatic for England, 
where he will resume the picture mak- 
ing temporarily suspended upon Mr. 
Brenon returning to this side, follow- 
ing the signing of the armistice. 

Marie Doro, engaged while here by 
Brenon, to star English made pictures, 
leaves on the same boat. 


Chaplin’s Two-Reel Reissues. 


Feb. 15 has been set for first release 
of the Charles Chaplin reissues by Es- 
sanay, the first subiect appearing be- 
ing “Shanghaied,” with three others to 
follow, “The Bank,” “Police Inn” and 
“A Night in the Show.” 

The reissues are two-part pictures. 


Select Charging $100 for “Belle.” 

The Select is charging $100 a day for 
the first run of the next Marion Davies 
picture, “The Belle of New York.” 


TASKER IN CHARGE OF U. S. FILMS. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 5. 

Fred H. Tasker, formerly a Wash- 
ington lawyer, and since the opening 
of the European war connected with 
the personnel department of the Y. M. 
C. A. has gone to New York to be- 
come director of the War Camp Com- 
munity Service, Motion Picture Bu- 
reau. 

Mr. Tasker was for five years presi- 
dent of the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Vice, commonly known 
as the “Comstock Society.” 


SELZNICK A BANKER. 


Oscar Steiner, president of the East 


River National Bank, and Lewis J. 
Selznick, in association with others, 
have purchased the Cosmopolitan 


Bank of the Bronx, which has a cap- 
ital of $100,000 and a surplus of $25,000. 
It is proposed to increase the capitali- 
zation to $750,000 and keep a surplus 
of $250,000. Steiner will be president 
of both banks and Selznick has accept- 
ed a directorship. 


“SIN” RIGHTS FOR $75,000. 


Harry Garson has made no dis- 
tributing arrangements for his Blanche 
Sweet production of “The Unpardon- 
able Sin.” He intends to present it 
on Broadway for a run before con- 
tracting for distribution. Meantime, 
however, he has sold the foreign rights 
for a price said to be $75,000. 


WANT THEM TO BUILD. 
With the idea of solving the em- 
ployment situation, David K. Niles, 
Chief of the Pictures Section, U. S. 
Department of Labor, advocates rush- 


-ing building construction. 


Mr. Niles in a communication which 
is to be sent to all the principle ex* 
hibitors in the country, suggests to 
those who contemplate building new 
theatres, or additions to those they 
now control, that it would be a pa- 
triotic service on their part to start 
doing so immediately. ; 

There are still many men who have 
been discharged from the service who 
are out of positions and the Dept. of 
Labor is using every effort to get these 
men suitable and at the same time 
remunerative employment. 


WAITING FOR CHAPLIN. 

The Universal is holding up “When 
a Girl Loves,” a Mildred Harris (Mrs. 
Charles Chaplin) picture, until the 
next release of the comedian is sched- 
uled by the. First National. 


Mrs. Selznick Going West. 
Mrs. Lewis J. Selznick, accompanied 
by her youngest son, David, leaves for 
the coast this week, to join her other 
two sons, who are now engaged in 
making pictures there. They will re- 
main away for at least six months, 
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PARISH AND PERU 








I breezed out here Monday matinee. 
On Number 4 en uniform (that’s French) 
and passed quietly away. At night tried 
same routine sans uniform. Not much 
better. But Tuesday a routine with ref- 
erence to the war—and Oh, boy, I’ve hit 
my stride for a corking good number: 
four-act for big time. It will do next to 
closing. Camallye. 


EDWARD 
MARSHALL 


PAUL and MAE 


NOLAN 


This Week (Feb. 3) 
Orpheum, Minneapolis 


Asrived tn, San Vrancteco Friday A. 
immedi 


and on stepping in the lobby was greeted ais open 
arme- by the KENG-OF- BULL SHEVIEI PAT 
SHANLEY—hetter known as ““SHAN*’*—who, with 
the aid of HOPPY, the YES man, applied the 


oil freely. 

There are two fellows who conceal nothing: they 
even show you the bottle, and you know all the 
time they are smearing it on—and yet you love 
them for it. 

The answer is, the hotel is packed, and you 
have to write in if you want accommodations 
Sure is a great place. A laugh a minute in the 


lobby. 
Don’t forget to write in. 
JIM and MARIAN 


HARKINS 


Week of Feb. 16—Orpheum, Los Angeles 
Direction, NOR. JEFFERIES 





FRED DUPREZ 


Still going strong 
in “Soldier Boy” 
at the Apollo The- 
atre, Londen. Now 
in its eighth month. 


Representatives 
American: 
SAM BAERWITZ 
1493 Broadway 
New York 


European: 
JULIAN WYLIE 


5, Lisle St. 
London, W.C., 2 








MORE 
SCANDAL 


Mr. Batts.(the boss 
here) notified the 
*“‘wild womens’ folks 
to come and take 
them home, The girls 

are all put out about it, 
and the ‘‘chain gang’ 
are howling their heads 
off. My pal (the collie) 
and I made a date with 
them, however, Secret. 
We are to meet them 
at the “Saturday Eve- 
ning Post’ Suhday 
morning. 


OSWALD 


P. 8S.—My love to 
Follette and Wicks’ 
Lady. Oh, you Cutiei 





tN ERITH lS 
APPLE-SAUCE 
Bob.—What is the highest public building in 
Boston? 
Chris.—I give u 

Seb.—The Public Library has the most stories! 
Bob.—What is a soldier’s definition of a kiss? 
Chris.—I give up. 
Bob.—There is a girl that works in a candy store 
in Boston who is 6 feet 6 inches high, has a waist 
measure of 42 inches, and wears a number 9 shoe; 
what do you think she weighs? 
Chris.—I give up. 
Bob.—She weighs candy! 
Bob.—What makes a cat walk softly? 
Chris.—I give up. 
Bob.—Oh—trats 
Bob.—Why is VARIETY like a delicate child? 
Chris.—I give up. 
Bob.—Because it appears weekly. 
Chris.—You sure have stuck me; I've had to give 
up on every one of your gags. 
Bob.—Well, what do you do when you’rs seasick? 
Chris.—I sive up. 


Bob.—Tha: That se crack f 
dumb guy. mes SURE FIRE By Two MALES 


KNAPP and CORN ALLA 


Loew’s, rhe. 
Emery, Prowl Po nt 








ROXY 
LA ROCCA 


Wizard of the Harp 


Care of Daw’s, 17 Green St. 
Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 














St. Augustine, Fla., the oldest town in 
America, was settled by the Spanish in 1565 
—yet compare its present population to 
that of New York; result—no comparison— 





GREY 


Now that our Agent 
is Back 
from the Navy 
we are going to install a 


TANK 


in his Office to make him 




















KEITH’S ORPHEUM 


BROOKLYN 
(A Suburb or Asroria) 
WATCH THIS SPACE FOR NAMES 


Direction, ROSE and CURTIS 








TOSEL 


Pep, Ginger and Jazz 


Direction, ARTHUR HORWITZ 





SMITH BROS. 
When They Didn’t 


Have a Drop 
MILDRED ANDRE and GIRLS 


Moss Time. Direction, MARK LEVY. 














j He now refers to the 
BERT Loew Office as the 
America’s Ingenious Athletes y 66 A 99 
} 
compare favorably in progress to that of B RON UPPER DECK ef 
New York. Loew Circuit. Direction, MARK LEVY. | neem: owas ‘Gonahaver. 
SAMMY : s BILLY 
FENT TON ry FIELDS LEONARD Scenery Isn’t Everything! D E 
a er SMITH I KNEW AL 
“Passed by the Board of Censors” AND th 
THIS WEEK ARSCEOLA - 


BUNNY 


BURCH 


BOOKED SOLID 
ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 











LISTEN, 


Robert L. Connefax, the World’s Champion Three- 
— Billiardist, who plays for title in April 

s rehearsing an act under my di on. The act 
follows my own on the bill. The Class A players 
giving an exhibition of fancy shots with the per- 
formers butting in. Of course, we bar all tough 
players like Fred Block, Jess Dandy, Bill Halligan, 
George Whiting, Jimmy Doyle, Alan Brooks, Louis 
Pincus. Mr. Connefax meets all comers in cities 


MR. MANAGER: 


STAN STANLEY 


Roving Secretary of Cue Club of America and Canada. 


Booked by MORRIS and FEIL—Two physically fit men. 


we play, outside of the theatre. This is a good 
closing act. 

Joe Laurie told Sam and Abie, Palace Hotel Smoke 
Shop, 45th St., so many jokes they could not under- 
stand them and he did not get any cigars at my 
expense. The reason the cigar men don’t laugh is 
they don’t understand English, but they know a new 
gag when they hear it. Try Meyer Gerson some 
time. Clark and Francis is a sketch in ‘‘one’’ by 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


VARIETY wants correspondents, newspaper men preferred 


Address VARIETY, New York 














DU BOIS and MILLER 


“SQUIRREL FOOD” 
Direction, 


HAYMAN & CANTOR 











DONNA 


MONTRAN and BRESSLER 


Developing into SOME act, thanks to Columbia Scenic Studios for our set, A. Seymore 
Brown for our talk, Madame Rosenberg for our gowns, Blanche Merrill for our songs. 


TRIXIE 











GEORGE 


HARADA 


WORLD'S FAMOUS 
CYCLIST 





171@ Clybeurn Ave. 
Chieage, TL 








BLANCHE ALFRED 


and her SYMPHONY GIRLS, assisted by 
“GERANT” 


Cendactor 
Featuring the RAINBOW GIRL 
in Nevelty Dances 
Direction, HARRY SHEA 





“A Mite of Mirth” 


Little Jerry 


The Biggest Little Singer 
3u Bavdeville Direction, O'Neal X Busey 








Pauline Saxon 


I’m very clever by repute— 
And everywhere I go I find 
ae Se for me to scin- 


ate - 
It’s fierce to have a brilliant 
mind. 











The Creator of 


SCOTT 
MOORE 


in 
“WHERE THINGS 
HAPPEN” 














Orpheum Circuit 


SYNCO 


MARIMBA MARVEL 
MASTER OF SYNCOPATION 














BRENDEL -» BERT 


“Waiting - for Her” 





Direction, H. BART McHUGH 
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5. F. Keith’s Royal, New York, 


THE MEMORY BOOK’ | , 


FRANCES NORDSTROM |} | 
WILLIAM PINKHAM 


Written by MISS NORDSTROM i 





Produced under the personal direction of MR. PINKHAM 





Stage Decorations by 


P. Dodd Ackerman 





























